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ALPHA AND OMEGA. 


IM have we sought in vain—if shepherds, fold 


Their flocks on starlit hills, there comes to them 
No Angel Vision—doubting hearts are cold 
To those poor trustful folk of Bethlehem ! 
433 
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The world’s a crowded place—so overgrown 
It cannot spare the meanest cattle-shed ; 
Not even a manger could He call His own, 
Nor tender human arms to be His bed: 


Our Wise Men have become yet wiser far 


Their earth-bound gaze no longer sees His star ! 





ALPHA AND OMEGA. 


RT 


Yet is there room—through doubt and stress and 
Immovable His Church’s witness stands ; 
Age after age the Banner of the Cross 
Fresh living fingers take from dying hands: 
Hidden, mysterious, tho’ His Presence be, 
Yet not more deeply hid than when He smiled, 
Veil’d in our flesh, upon His mother’s knee, 
Through the soft eyes of Blessed Mary’s Child. 


Seek where He may be found—why wait forlorn, 
Thy heart shall be the House where He is born ! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE, 














“ON THE 


REEF OF 
NORMAN’S 








‘*Tt was the schooner Hesperus 
That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 
To bear him company. 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus 

In the midnight and the snow! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s woe !” 


NLY it was not the schooner Hesperus, and she did not sail the wintry sea. 

It was the stern-wheeled tub Amenhotep, who churned her way up and 

down the Nile, scraping over sandbanks, butting the shores with a gaiety 

stupid but embarrassing, for it was the time of cholera, just before the annual rise 

of the Nile. Fielding Bey, the skipper, had not taken his little daughter, for he 

had none; but he had taken little Dicky Donovan, who had been in at least three 

departments of the Government, with advantage to all. Dicky Donovan was not 

a supernumerary, he was not a fixture in any department; he was an exciting 

“extra-special,” rather expensive, very self-willed, getting his own way or closing 

up in stubborn resistance like a clam, but smiling all the time. He had a 

reputation which had pierced the farthest corner of the Palace of Abdin, and it 

was rumoured that certain harems would have opened quiet doors to him had he 
been so minded. But that was not his game. 

He was dining with Fielding at the Turf Club, when a telegram came saying 
that cholera had appeared at a certain village on the Nile. Fielding had dreaded 
this, had tried to make preparation for it, had begged of the Government this 
reform and that—to no purpose. He knew that the saving of the country from an 
epidemic lay with his handful of Englishmen and the faithful native officials ; but 
chiefly with the Englishmen. He was prepared only as a forlorn hope is prepared, 
with energy, with personal courage, with knowledge; and never were these needed 
more, 

With the telegram in his hand, he thought of his few English assistants, and 
sighed ; for the game they should play would be the game of Hercules and Death 
over the body of Alcestis. 

Dicky noted the sigh, read the telegram, drank another glass of claret, lighted 
a cigarette, drew his coffee to him, and said: “I’m off duty. Take me.” 

Copyright by Gilbert Parker, 1899. 
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Fielding looked surprised, yet with an eye of hope. If there was one man in 
Egypt who could do useful work in the business, it was little Dicky Donovan, 
who had a way with natives such as no man ever had in Egypt; who knew no fear 
of anything mortal; who was as tireless as a beaver, as keen-minded as a lynx 
is sharp-eyed. It was said to Dicky’s discredit that he had no heart, but Fielding 
knew better. When Dicky offered himself now, Fielding said, almost feverishly : 

“But, dear old D., you don’t see 

* Don’t I ?—Well, then 





‘What are the blessings of the sight ?— 
Oh, tell your poor blind boy !’” 


What Fielding told him did not alter his intention, nor was it Fielding’s wish 
that it should, though he felt it right to warn the little man what sort of thing was 
in store for them. 

“As if I don’t know, old limeburner !” answered Dicky coolly. 

In an hour they were on the Amenhotep, and in two hours they were on the 
a floating hospital—to the infected district of Kalamoun. There the troubles 
began. It wasn’t the heat, and it wasn’t the work, and it wasn’t the everlasting 
care of the sick: it was the ceaseless hunt for the disease-stricken, the still, tireless 
opposition of the natives, the remorseless deception, the hopeless struggle against 
the covert odds. With nothing behind: no support from the Government, no 
adequate supplies, few capable men ; and all the time the dead, inert, dust-powdered 
air; the offices of policeman, doctor, apothecary, even undertaker and grave-digger, 
to perform ; and the endless weeks of it all. A handful of good men under two 
leaders of nerve, conscience and ability, to fight an invisible enemy, which, if given 
head, would destroy its thousands and scores of thousands ! 

At the end of the first two months Fielding Bey became hopeless. 

“We can’t throttle it,” he said to Dicky Donovan. “They don’t give us the 
ghost of a chance. ‘To-day I found a dead-un hid in an oven under a heap of 
flour to be used for to-morrow’s baking ; I found another doubled up in a cupboard, 
and another under a pile of dourha which will be ground into flour.” 

“With twenty ghaffirs I beat five cane and dourha fields this morning,” said 
Dicky. “Found three cases. They’d been taken out of the village during the night.” 

“ Bad ones?” 

“So so. ‘They’ll be worse before they’re better. That was my morning’s 
flutter. This afternoon I found the huts these gentlemen call their homes. 1 
knocked holes in the roofs per usual, burnt everything that wasn’t wood, let in the 
light o’ heaven, and splashed limewash and permanganate about. That’s my day’s 
tot-up. Any particular trouble?” he added, eyeing Fielding closely. 

Fielding fretfully jerked his foot on the floor, and lighted his pipe, the first 
that day. 

“Heaps. I’ve put the barber in prison, and given the sarraf ten lashes for 
certifying that the death of the son of the Mamoor was e/ aadah—the ordinary. 
Why, it was one of the worst cases I’ve ever seen. He fell ill at ten and was 
dead at two, the permit d’inhumation was given at four, and the usual thing 
occurred : the moghassil got the bedding and clothing, and the turabis the lahaf. 
God only knows who’ll wear that clothing, who’ll sleep in that bed, and where the 
lahaf ’ll go!” 


way 








“Tf the Lord would only send them sense, we’d supply sublimate solution— 
douche and spray, and zinc for their little long boxes of bones,” mused Dicky, his 
eyes half shut, as he turned over in his hands some scarabs a place-hunting official 
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had brought him that 
day. ‘ Well, that isn’t 
all?” he added, with a 
quick upward glance 
and a quizzical smile. 
His eyes, however, as 
they fell on Fielding’s, 
softened in a peculiar 
way, and a troubled 
look flashed through 
them; for Fielding’s 
face was drawn and 
cold, though the eyes 
were feverish, and a 
bright spot burned on 
his high cheek-bones. 

“No, it isn’t all, D. 
The devil’s in the 
whole business. 
Steady, sullen opposi- 
tion meets us at every 
hand. Norman’s been 
here—rode over from 
Abdallah—twenty- five 
miles. A report’s 
going through _ the 
native villages, started 
at Abdallah, that our 
sanitary agents are 
throwing yellow hand- 
kerchiefs in the faces 


“Norman... . gave a youngster a bit of melabiss.” 


of those they’re going 
to isolate.” 

“That’s Hoskai Bey’s yellow handkerchief. He’s a good man, but he 
does blow his nose too much, and blows it with a flourish. . .. Has Norman 
gone back?” 

“No, I’ve made him lie down in my cabin. He says he can’t sleep, says he 
can only work. He looks ten years older. It’s an awful place Abdallah, and 
it’s a heavy district. ‘The Mamoor there’s a scoundrel. He has influenced the 
whole Markaz against Norman and our men. Norman—you know what an 
Alexander-Hannibal baby it is, all the head of him good for the best sort of work 
anywhere, all the fat heart of him dripping sentiment—gave a youngster a bit of 
melabiss the other day. By some infernal accident the child fell ill two days 
afterwards—it had been sucking its father’s old shoe—and Norman just saved its 
life by the skin of his teeth. If the child had died, there’d have been a riot 
probably. As it is, there’s talk that we’re scattering poisoned sweetmeats to spread 
the disease. He’s done a plucky thing, though .... ” He paused. 

Dicky looked up inquiringly, and Fielding continued. ‘“‘There’s a fellow called 
Mustapha Kali, a hanger-on of the Mudir of the province. He spread a report 
that this business was only a scare got up by us; that we poisoned the people 
and buried them alive. What does Norman do? He promptly arrests him, takes 
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him to the Mudir, and says that the brute must be punished or he'll carry the 
matter to the Khedive.” 

“ Here’s to you, Mr. Norman!” said Dicky, with a little laugh. ‘What does 
the Mudir do?” 

“Doesn’t know what to do. He tells Norman to say to me that if he puts 
the fellow in prison there'll be a riot, for they’ll make a martyr of him. If he 
fines him it won’t improve matters. So he asks me to name a_ punishment 
which ‘ll suit our case. He promises to give it his ‘most distinguished con- 
sideration.’ ” 

“And what’s your particular poison for him?” asked Dicky, with his eyes on 
the Cholera Barge-Hospital a few hundred yards away on the river. 

“T don’t know. If he’s punished in the ordinary way it will only make 
matters worse, as the Mudir says. It wants something that will play our game 
and turn the tables on the reptile too.” 

“A sort of bite himself with his own fangs, eh?” Dicky seemed only idly 
watching the moving figures on the Barge Hospital. 

“Ves, but what is it? I can’t inoculate him with bacilli. That’s ‘what’d do 
the work, I fancy.” 

“ Pocket your fancy, Fielding,” answered Dicky. “Let me have a throw.” 

“Go on. If you can’t hit it off, it’s no good, for my head doesn’t think these 
days: it only sees, and hears, and burns.” 

Dicky eyed Fielding keenly, and then, pouring out some whiskey for himself, 
put the bottle on the floor beside him, casually as it were. Then he said, with 
his girlish laugh—not quite so girlish these days, “I’ve got his sentence pat—it’ll 
meet the case, or you may say, ‘Cassio, never more be officer of mine.’ ” 

He drew over a piece of paper lying on the piano—for there was a piano on the 
Amenhotep, and with what seemed an audacious levity Fielding played in those 
rare moments when they were not working or sleeping: and Fielding could really 
play! As Dicky wrote he read aloud in a kind of legal monotone :— 

“The citizen Mustapha Kali having asserted that there is no cholera, and circulated 
various false stories concerning the treatment of patients, is hereby appointed as 
hospital assistant for three months in the floating Cholera Barge Hospital, that he 
may have opportunity of rectifying his opinions.—Signed, Ebn ben Hari, Mudir 
of Abdallah.” 

Fielding lay back and laughed—the first laugh on his lips for a fortnight. He 
laughed till his dry, fevered lips took on a natural moisture, and he said at last: 
“You've pulled it off, D. ‘That’s masterly. You and Norman have the only 
brains in this show. I get worse every day; I do,—upon my soul!” 

There was a curious anxious look in Dicky’s eyes, but he only said, “ You like 
it? Think it fills the bill, eh?” 

“Tf the Mudir doesn’t pass the sentence I’ll shut up shop.” He leaned over 
anxiously to Dicky and gripped his arm. “I tell you this pressure of opposition 
has got to be removed, or we'll never get this beast of an epidemic under, but 
we'll go under instead, D.” 

“Oh, we’re doing all right,” Dicky answered, with only apparent carelessness. 
“We've got inspection of the trains, we’ve got some sort. of command of the 
foreshores, we’ve got the water chang2d in the mosques, we’ve closed the sebils, 
we’ve stopped the mouleds and the markets, we’ve put Sublimate Pasha and 
Permanganate Bey and Limewash Effendi on the war path, and “4 

“And the natives believe in lighted tar-barrels and a cordon sanitaire! No, 
D., things must take a turn, or the game’s lost and we'll go with it. Success is 
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the only thing that'll save their lives—and ours: we couldn’t stand failure in_ this. 
A man can walk to the gates of hell to do the hardest trick, and he'll come back 
one great blister and /ive if he’s done the thing he set out for; but if he doesn’t 
do it, he falls into the furnace. He never comes back. No, D., things must be 
pulled our way, or we go to deep damnation.” 


Dicky turned a little pale, for there was a strange nervous excitement in 
Fielding’s manner; and for a moment he found it hard to speak. He was about 
to say something, however, when Fielding continued. 

* Norman there,”—he pointed to the deck cabin,—“ Norman’s the same. He 
says it’s do or die; and he looks it. It isn’t like a few fellows besieged by 
a host. For in that case you wait to die, and you fight to the last, and you only 
have your own lives. But this is different. We’re fighting to save these people 
from themselves; and this slow, quiet, deadly work, day in day out, in the 
sickening sun and smell—faugh! the awful smell in the air—that kills in the end, 
if you don’t pull your game off! You know it’s true, D!” 

His eyes had an eager, almost prayerful look; he was like a child in his 
simple earnestness. His fingers moved over the maps on the table, in which were 
little red and white and yellow flags, the white flags to mark the towns and 
villages where they had mastered the disease, the red flags to mark the new ones 

attacked, 
the yellow 
ones to 
indicate 
ye ak 
where the 
disease was 
raging. 
His fingers 
touched 
one of the 
flags, and 
he looked 
down. 
“see, 
D. Here 
are two 
new places 
attacked 
to-day. I 
must ride 
over to 
Abdallah 
when Nor- 
man goes. 
It’s all so 
hopeless ! ” 
“Things 
will take a 
turn,” re- 
joined 
“*You've pulled it off, D. That's masterly.’” Dick y; 
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“They had the disease by the throat.” 


with a forced gaiety. ‘“ You needn’t ride over to Abdallah. 


and what’s more I'll come back here with Mustapha Kali!” 
“You'll go to the Mudir?” asked Fielding eagerly. He seemed to set so 
much store by this particular business. 


I'll go with Norman, 


“T’ll bring the Mudir too, if there’s any trouble,” said Dicky grimly; though 
it is possible he did not mean what he said. 


Two hours later Fielding, Dicky, and Norman were in conference, extending 
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their plans of campaign. Fielding and Norman were eager and nervous, and their 
hands and faces seemed to have taken on the arid feeling of the desert. Before 
they sat down Dicky had put the bottle of whiskey out of easy reach; for Fielding, 
under ordinary circumstances the most abstemious of men, had lately, in his great 
fatigue and overstrain, unconsciously emptied his glass more often than was wise 
for a campaign of long endurance. Dicky noticed now, as they sat round the 
table, that Norman’s hand went to the coffee-pot as Fielding’s had gone to his 
glass. What struck him as odd also was that Fielding seemed to have caught 
something of Norman’s manner. ‘There was the same fever in the eyes, though 
Norman’s face was more worn and the eyes more sunken. He looked like a 
man that was haunted. There was, too, a certain air of helplessness about him, 
a primitive intensity almost painful. Dicky saw Fielding respond to this in a 
curious way—it was the kind of fever that passes quickly from brain to brain 
when there is not cool bodily health commanded by a cool intelligence to insulate 
it. Fielding had done the work of four men for over two months, and, like most 
large men, his nerves had given in before Dicky’s, who had done six men’s work 
at least, and by his power of organisation and his labour-saving intelligence, 
conserved the work of another fifty. 

As the three sat silent for a moment, having arranged certain measures, 
Norman sprang to his feet with an excited manner and struck the table with 
his hand. 

“Tt’s no use, sir,” he said to Fielding, “I'll have to go. I’m no good. I 
neglect my duty. I was to be back at Abdallah at five. I forgot all about it. 
A most important thing. A load of fessikh was landed at Minkari, five miles 
beyond Abdallah. We've prohibited fessikh, I was going to seize it. ... It’s no 
good, sir; you'll have to dismiss me.” 

Dicky knew now that the beginning of the end had come for Norman. ‘There 
were only two things to do: get him away shooting somewhere, or humour him 
here. ‘There was no chance for shooting till things took some sort of a turn. ‘The 
authorities in Cairo would never understand, and the babbling social-military folk 
would say that they had calmly gone shooting while pretending to stay the cholera 
epidemic. It wouldn’t be possible to explain that Norman was in a bad way, and 
that it was done to save his life or his reason. 

Fielding also ought to have a few days clear away from this constant pressure 
and fighting, and the sounds and the smells of death; but it could not be yet. 
Therefore to humour them both was the only thing, and Norman’s was the worse 
case. After all, they had got a system of sanitary supervision, they had the 
disease by the throat, and even in Cairo the administration was waking up a little ; 
and the crisis would soon pass, perhaps, if a riot could be stayed and the natives 
give up their awful fictions of yellow handkerchiefs, poisoned sweetmeats, deadly 
limewash, and all such nonsense. 

So Dicky said now: “All right, Norman; come along. You'll seize that 
fessikh, and I'll bring back Mustapha Kali. We'll work him as he has _ never 
worked in his life. He'll be a living object-lesson. We'll have all Upper Egypt 
on the banks of the Nile waiting to see what happens to Mustapha.” 

Dicky laughed his girlish laugh, and Fielding responded feebly ; but Norman 
was looking at the Barge Hospital with a look too bright for joy, too intense for 
despair. 

“T found ten in a corner of a cane-field yesterday,” he said dreamily. “ Four 
were dead, and the others had taken the dead men’s yeleks as covering.” He 
shuddered. “I see nothing but limewash, smell nothing but permanganate. It’s got 
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into my head. I can’t think. I’m of no use; I wonder you keep me on!” he 
added pathetically to Fielding. 

* You're right enough, if you'll not take yourself so seriously,” said Dicky 
jauntily. “You mustn’t try to say, ‘Alone I did it.’ Come along. Fill your 
tobacco-pouch. ‘There are the horses. I’m ready.” 

He turned to Fielding. 

“Tt’s going to be a stiff ride, Fielding. But I’ll do it in twenty-four hours, and 
bring Mustapha Kali too—for a consideration.” 

He paused, and Fielding said, with an attempt at playfulness, “Name your 
price.” 

“That you play for me, when I get back, the overture of Zannhduser. Play 
it, mind; no tuning up sort of thing, like last Sunday’s performance. Practise it, 
my saadat! Is it a bargain? I’m not going to work for nothing a day.” 

He watched the effect of his words anxiously, for he saw how needful it, was 
to divert Fielding’s mind in the midst of all this “ plague, pestilence, and famine.” 
For days Fielding had not touched the piano, the piano which Mrs. Henshaw, 
widow of Henshaw of the Buffs, had insisted on his taking with him a year 
before, saying that it would be a cure for loneliness when away from her. During 
the first of these black days Fielding had played intermittently for a few moments 
at a time, and Dicky had noticed that after playing he seemed in better spirits. 
But lately the disease of a ceaseless unrest, of constant sleepless work, was on 
him. He had not played for near a week, saying in response to Dicky’s urging 
that there was no time for music. And Dicky knew that presently there would 
be no time to eat, and then no time to sleep; and then, the worst! Dicky had 
pinned his faith and his friendship to Fielding, and he saw no reason why he 
should lose his friend because Madame Cholera was stalking the native villages, 
driving the fellaheen before her like sheep to the slaughter. 

“Ts it a bargain?” he added, as Fielding did not at once reply. If Fielding 
would but play it would take the strain off his mind at times. 

“ All right, D., I'll see what I can do with it,” said Fielding, and with a nod 
turned to the map with the little red and white and yellow flags, and began to 
study it. 

He did not notice that one of his crew abaft near the wheel was watching him 
closely, and that he crept along the railing, on the pretence of cleaning it. Fielding 
was absorbed in making notes upon a piece of paper and moving the little flags 
about. Now he lit a cigar and began walking up and down the deck. 

The Arab disappeared, but a few minutes afterwards returned. The deck was 
empty. Fielding had ridden away to the village. ‘The map was still on the table. 
With a frightened face the Arab peered at it, then going to the side he called 
down softly, and there came up from the lower deck a Copt, the sarraf of the 
village, who could read English fairly. The Arab pointed to the map, and 
the Copt approached cautiously. A few feet away he ‘tried to read what was 
on the map, but, unable to do so, drew closer, pale-faced and knock-kneed, and 
stared at the map and the little flags. An instant after he drew back, and turned 
to the Arab, 

‘““May God burn his eyes! He sends the death to the village by moving the 
flags. May God change him into a dog to be beaten to death! The red is to 
begin, the white flag is for more death, the yellow is for enough. See—may God 
cut off his hand !—he has moved the white flag to our village!” He pointed in 
a trembling fear, half real, half assumed, for he was of a nation of liars. 

During the next half-hour at least a dozen Arabs came to look at the map, 
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but they disappeared like rats in a hole when, near midnight, Fielding’s tall form 
appeared on the bank above. 

It was counted to him as a devil’s incantation, the music that he had played 
that night, remembering his promise to Dicky Donovan. It was music through 
which breathed the desperate, troubled, aching heart and tortured mind of an 
overworked strong man. It cried to the night its trouble; but far over on the 
cholera barge the sick heard it and turned their faces towards it eagerly. It 
pierced the apathy of dying. It did more, for it gave Fielding five hours’ sleep 
that night, and though he waked to see one of his own crew dead on the bank, 
he tackled the day’s labour with more hope than he had for a fortnight. 

As the day wore 
on, . however, his 
spirits fell, for on 
every hand was 
suspicion, unrest, and 
opposition, and_ his 
native assistants went 
sluggishly about their 
work. It was pathetic 
and disheartening to 
see people refusing to 
be protected, the sick 
refusing to be relieved, 
all stricken with fear, 
yet inviting death by 
disobeying the Inglesi. 

Kalamoun was 
hopeless ; yet twenty- 
four hours — earlier 
Fielding had fancied 
there was a little light 
in the darkness, That 
night Fielding’s music 
gave him but two 
hours’ sleep, and he 
had to begin the day 
on a_ brandy and 
soda. Wherever he ***He sends the death to the village by moving the flags.’” 








went more open re- 
sistance blocked his way, hisses and curses followed him, the sick were hid in all 
sorts of places, and two of his assistants deserted before noon. ‘Things looked 
ominous enough, and at five o’clock he made up his mind that Egypt would be 
overrun with cholera, and that he should probably have to defend himself and 
the Amenhotep from rioters, for the native police would be useless. 

But at five o’clock Dicky Donovan came, and with him Mustapha Kali under 
a native guard of four men. The Mudir’s sense of humour had been touched, 
and this sense of humour probably saved the Mudir from trouble, for it played 
Dicky’s game for him. 

Mustapha Kali had been sentenced to serve on the Cholera Barge Hospital off 
Kalamoun, that he might be cured of his unbelief. At first he had taken his fate 
hardly, but Dicky had taunted him and then had suggested that a man whose 
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conscience was clear and convictions good would carry a high head in trouble. 
Dicky challenged him to prove his libels by probing the business to the bottom, 
like a true scientist. All the way from Abdallah Dicky talked to him so, and at 
last the only answer Mustapha Kali would make was J/alaish/—no matter. 

Mustapha Kali pricked up his ears with hope as he saw the sullen crowds 
from Kalamoun gathering on the shore to watch his deportation to the Cholera 
Barge; and as he stepped into the khiassa which was to carry him out to the 
barge he said loudly,— 

“They're all dogs and sons of dogs, and dogs were their grandsires. No good 
is in a dog the offspring of a dog, as saith the poet. Whenever these dogs scratch 
the ground the dust of poison is in the air, and we die. It is no cholera, it is 
poison.” 


“You are impolite, Mustapha Kali,” said Dicky coolly, and offered him a 
cigarette. 


The next three days were the darkest ones of Dicky Donovan’s career. On 
the first day there came word that Norman, overwrought, had shot himself. On 
the next, Mustapha Kali in a fit of anger threw a native policeman into the river 
from the Cholera Barge, and when his head appeared struck it with a barge-pole, 
and the policeman sank to rise no more. So the three remaining ones, two of 
whom were Soudanese and true to Dicky, bound him and locked him in his cabin. 
When Fielding refused to play that evening Dicky knew that Norman’s fate had 
taken hold of him, and that he must watch his friend every minute—that awful 
vigilance which kills the watcher in the end. Dicky said to himself more than 
once that day: 

‘Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s woe !” 


It was not Dicky who saved Fielding. On the third day the long-deferred riot 
broke out. ‘The Copt and the Arab had spread the report that Fielding brought 
death to the villages by merely moving the little flags on his map; and the 
populace rose. 

Fielding was busy with the map at the dreaded moment that hundreds of the 
villagers appeared upon the bank and rushed the Amenhotep. Fielding and Dicky 
were both armed, but Fielding would not fire until he saw that his own crew 
had joined the rioters on the bank. ‘Then amid a shower of missiles he shot the 
Arab who had first spread the report about the map and the flags. 

Now Dicky and he were joined by Holgate, the Yorkshire engineer of the 
Amenhotep, and together the three tried to hold the boat. Every native had left 
them. They were obliged to retreat aft to the deck-cabin. Placing. their backs 
against it, they prepared to die hard. No one could reach them from behind, 
at least. 

It was an unequal fight. All three had received slight wounds, but the blood- 
letting did them all good. Fielding was once more himself: nervous anxiety, 
unrest, had gone from him. He was as cool as a cucumber. He would not go 
shipwreck now “on the reef of Norman’s woe.” Here was a better sort of death. 
No men ever faced it with better humour than did the three. Every instant 
brought it nearer. 

All at once there was a cry and a stampede in the rear of the attacking natives. 
The crowd suddenly parted like two waves, and retreated; and Mustapha Kali, 
almost naked, and supported by a stolid Soudanese, stood before the three. He 
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“Mustapha Kali turned slowly. ‘1 am sick of cholera,’ he said.” 


MAGAZINE. 





was pallid, his hands and 
brow were dripping sweat, 
and there was a look of 
death in his eyes. 

**T have cholera, effendi!” 
he said. ‘Take me _ to 
Abdallah to die, that I may 
be buried with my people 
and from mine own house.” 

“Ts it not poison?” said 
Fielding grimly, 
now a ray of hope in the 
sickening business, 

“Tt is cholera, effendi. 
Take me home to die.” 

“Very well. ‘Tell the 
people so, and I will take 
you home to die, and I will 
bury you with your fathers,” 
said Fielding. 

Mustapha Kali turned 
slowly. “I am_ sick of 
’ he said as loudly 
as he could to the awe- 
stricken crowd. ‘‘ May God 
not cool my resting-place if 


yet seeing 


cholera,’ 


0 


it be not so! 

“Tell the people to go 
to their homes and_ obey 
us,” said Dicky, putting away 
his pistol. 

“These be good men, I 
have with own 
eyes,” said Mustapha hoarsely 
to the crowd. “It is for 
your they do all. 
Have I not seen? Let God 
fill both my hands with dust 
if it be not so! God hath 
stricken me, and behold I 
give myself into the hands of 
the Inglesi, for I believe!” 


seen mine 


good 


He would have fallen to the ground, but Dicky and the Soudanese caught 


him and carried him down to the bank, while 


boat and Fielding made ready to bear the dying man to Abdallah 


against death. 


the crowd 


scuttled from the 





a race 


Fielding brought Mustapha Kali to Abdallah in time to die there, and buried 
him with his fathers; and Dicky stayed behind to cleanse Kalamoun with 


permanganate and limewash and sublimate solution. 


The story went abroad and travelled fast, and the words of Mustapha Kali, oft 
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repeated, became as the speech of a holy man; and the people no longer hid 
their dead, but brought them to the Amenhotep. 

This was the beginning of better things ; and the disease was stayed. 

And for all the things that these men did—Fielding Bey and Dicky Donovan-— 
they got naught but an Egyptian ribbon to wear on the breast and a laboured 
censure from the Administration for overrunning the budget allowance. 

Dicky, however, seemed satisfied, for Fielding’s little barque of life had not gone 
down ‘fon the reef of Norman’s woe.” Mrs. Henshaw, who had given Fielding 
the piano, felt so also when she was told all, and she disconcerted Dicky by 
bursting into tears. 

“Why those tears?” said Dicky to Fielding afterwards; “I wasn’t eloquent !” 

GILBERT PARKER. 





WEARY HEART. 


VER and over, O, 
My heart goes out to thee, 
Out on the shivering wind 
Over the ruffled sea, 
My heart's delight to find :— 


Go, weary heart, go. 


Over and over, O, 
My heart goes out afar 
Through earth and sea and air, 
Over the topmost star, 
Nor finds thee anywhere :— 
No, weary heart, no. 


Evan T. K&ANE. 
































OUTWARD BOUND. 
EAR Earth, near Earth, the clay 
that made us men, 

The land we sowed, 
The hearth that glowed 
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wakes the daybreak, the 
shivering sails are set, 
To misty deeps 
The channel sweeps— 
O Mother, think on us who 
think on thee! 
Earth-home, birth-home, with love 
remember yet 
The sons in exile on the eternal 
sea. 
Henry NEwsoLtT. 
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HREE people out of every four, who know at all the work of Turner, know 
it from that representation of it at the National Gallery which it was the 
ambition of ‘Turner’s later years to make important and _ complete. 

Complete in a sense it is, for in the National Gallery Turner’s labours—the 
stupendous record of a noble vision of the world—belong to nearly every one 
of his period, and are executed in nearly every medium. There is work in oils, 
work in water colours, work in sepia; the tool of the engraver alone is missing. 
And as far as subject is concerned—and as far as period—Turner may be 
studied at the National Gallery, from the earliest and soberest of English pastorals 
to the last pyrotechnics of Venice. 

But there is another way in which the master may be studied, and that other 
way allows him to be studied in many another place. ‘That way is the way of 
his prints. And in years before those years in which he was concerned to 
stipulate that when he should be gone they should hang a couple of his favourite 
canvases between a couple of canvases of Claude, he had been concerned with 
the provision of such a series of prints by his own hand and the hands of skilled 
engravers of whose aid he availed himself and whose talent he influenced and 
used, as would show to people who could not come to picture galleries, but who 
must study his work in country houses, in provincial towns—in quiet dining- 
parlours, it might be, in Bath or Bloomsbury—what was the range of his 
achievement ; what he had seen; what he had portrayed; what was the spirit in 
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which he had portrayed it. Colour—colour, so great a part of every painter’s gift 
—colour, of course, must go to the wall. It could not be represented directly. 
Yet even colour should not go to the wall altogether. It should be represented 
indirectly: degrees and subtleties of light and shade do suggest and indirectly 
represent colour to the seeing eye. And the landscape engravings of Turner 
were to compass a subtlety hitherto unattained. Employed as illustration, they 
were to gleam upon the page of the printed book; employed for the decoration 
of an ampler space, their umber tones, their bistre shadows, and their flashing 
or restful lights, were, not idly altogether, to aspire to the place accorded naturally 
to the achievements of the full palette. Over and above that, remember, they 
recorded—nay, they emphasized and improved upon—every possible virtue of line 
that picture or drawing possessed. 

Turner came into the world and did his work in it at a time singularly 
fortunate for the realisation of the particular aim of which I speak. When he was 
a youth, the manly art of the Basires—sturdy, masculine line-engraving, trenchant 
and uncompromising, yet, like all high strength, capable also of delicacy—when 
Turner was a youth that virile art (it was James Basire’s most particularly) had 
not ceased out of the land. In the earlier manhood of Turner, and through much 
of his middle period, the breadth of his work, its richness, its poetic quality, 
could be interpreted by the surviving masters of mezzotint, such as Charles ‘Turner 
and Lupton, whom he did something to train. The intricacy of his line and 
theme in that same or a closely following period, found, in the line-engravers of the 
“Southern Coast” and “England and Wales” series, men capable of rendering it 
—of making it, to myself at least, even more welcome than I am wont to think 
it in the drawings. And again, for the later art—when form counted for but little, 
though scale was still something, and when the heavens were flooded with light 
or gently swept over by the daintiest and least intrusive of all floating cloud 





Engraved by James Basire.) South View of Christ Church, from the Meadows. 
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well! there was a quiet Quaker Scotsman, William Miller of Edinburgh, whose 
fingers touched lightly and cunningly the needful instrument ; and, in small plate 
better even than in large one, there was conveyed by Miller the utmost refinement 
of Turnerian art. 

What a fortunate record !—through two generations, for so many phases, for 
so many moods of the original artist, how able and varied was the interpretation 
he secured! And then, at a certain period—as we shall presently see—it answered 
best of all his purpose to be his own interpreter. But I use the word too hastily: 
“interpretation” was not then his business. He created, simply. Almost like 
Rembrandt with his etchings, and Meryon with the noble and enduring prints 
which record his vision of the architecture and of the poetry of Paris, Turner 
created—he, in his turn, created upon copper. 
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Oakhampton Castle. (First published state.) 


But when, in the later years of the eighteenth century, the young landscape, 
architectural, and topographical artist—for topography was then very much of 
landscape painting—was first associated with the productions of the engraver, it 
was not with any view at all of immortalising himself by placing it within the 
power of the Collector to hold record of his genius within the compass of a 
solander-box. The first prints from Turner, or many of the first of them, were 
done sometimes by indifferent people, and sometimes by good ones, from little 
drawings Turner had executed, not that he might be famous, but that he might 
have bread. ‘The drawings themselves were careful, craftsmanlike, deft performances 
—for among the faculties denied to Turner almost from the beginning was 
the easy and untroubled performance of slovenly and second-rate work. But 
the engraver had very often none of his spirit. And so it happens that a good 
deal of this very early work—from 1794 onwards—is not, in the best sense, 
interpreted at all. It is loosely suggested. That firmness of handling which 
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characterised the artist from the beginning—since he “lisped in numbers” and 
the artistic “numbers” lacked nothing of correctness and harmony—that firmness 
of handling, I would urge, is but little suggested by the small grey prints that 
appeared say in “ Walker’s Itinerary,” towards the century’s close. The Collector 
should possess, as interesting curiosities, a few of those prints. If antiquarian, 
topographical interest is to come in and count for much, he may possess the 
whole volume of them. Many of the things, such as the Bridge at Wakefield or 
the Cardis/e, for instance, are pretty memoranda; but they are not great Art. 
Amongst the illustrations for my present writing, I shall not invite the Editor to 
reproduce any one of them. As illustrations of the early period, let us rely, I 
shall say, upon the pieces wrought by James Basire, from drawings chiefly if not 
wholly architectural, for the ‘“ Oxford Almanacks.” These began in 1799, and they 


’ 





The Straw Yard. 


went on, I think, to 1811, when, with the great Liber Studiorum well upon its 
way, Turner had entered into his early-middle period. But on the whole they are 
representative of the early; and I do not think that any lover of the prints—any 
student of the art of Turner—has yet pointed out that, just as the little pieces in 
“Walker’s Itinerary” (which was also and originally the “Copper-Plate Magazine ”) 
minimise the firmness and attenuate the decision of Turner’s early drawings, these 
masculine and massive things which the graver of Basire ploughed into the metal 
for the “Oxford Almanacks”—this ‘‘ Brasenose College Quadrangle” of 1805, for 
instance, if not the somewhat earlier and exquisite ‘South View of Christ Church 
from the Meadows ”—accentuate and increase into visible forcibleness what was ever 
the patient correctness and the learned reticence of the master’s earliest labours. 
One would possess them with joy; but the art of Water Colour, more spiritualised 
at the timid beginning of our century than is the case possibly at its vehement 
and energetic close —with the practice of Bosboon and of James Maris, of Fulleylove, 
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Hindhead Hill, 


of ‘Thomas Collier, and of Francis James, excellently potent, yet indeed perfectly 
capable of exquisiteness—the art of Water Colour, as the earliest of our amateurs 
were wont to understand it, is not suggested quite by these great, vigorous Basire 
prints. 

The Liber Studiorum is the most important, the most varied, and rightly the most 
famous series of the prints of the master. ‘This was the monument that he desired 
to build himself, and it endures longer, and in a sense it represents him more 
completely, than perishable drawing. And it does not aim at all at reproducing 
the particular beauty, the especial technique of water colour, or indeed of work in 
any other medium than the medium in which it is itself executed. ‘To make of 
each of the seventy-one plates that it contains a noble and perfect print, which 
might lie, not only with the Lider Veritatis of Claude—that was a small thing in 
comparison—but with Diirers and Rembrandts, with Claude’s own etchings, with 
Vandykes ; hereafter too with Meryons and with the admirable little mezzotints in 
which the genius of Constable was interpreted by the talent of Lucas,—that, or 
something like it, was its aim. Rough, masterly, but merely indicative studies in 
sepia, which Turner wrought for the purpose—memoranda, potent or amiable, now 
at the National Gallery—were the groundwork of the performance ; but perfection 
and the thing desired came but on the copper alone, or on the paper, rather, 
which received the impression from the plate. There were intermediate stages. 
The copper bore an etching in the first place, and here also, just as much as in the 
indicative memorandum in sepia, and often more effectively, came in Turner’s own 
hand. ‘The etching was in the main to secure the leading lines of the composition, 
but it was also to ensure, in all desirable places, a strengthening of the effect. 
The etching’s business was to give the structural lines of the thing, and something 
of its emphasis of shadow. Then mezzotint was to play its part—covering the 
plate as with a graduated wash of light and shade—the part of the etching had 
been the part, that is, played, in the drawing of an Old Master, by a reed pen. 
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It was in 1807 that Turner, calling Charles Turner—who was no relation—to 
his aid, for much of that work in mezzotint which he himself was to continually 
supervise, began the publication of the Liber Studiorum; and it was in 1819 that 
the publication was arrested. It had not been a success financially, and other 
things were beginning to interest the ever eager mind of the artist. It was never 
actually finished. Certain memoranda were left for remaining plates, which 
were to have brought the whole up to the number of a hundred. Certain 
plates, too, were left substantially completed, and there were a few, a very few, 
impressions of them: these, of course, are the rarest of a series in which all that 
is in good condition, in proper “state,” is and must always be rare. Quite of late 
years, the pious and gifted labour of Mr. Frank Short—an expert, a true artist, 
in etching and in mezzotinting—has given upon coppers of his own the fullest, 
most intricate embodiment to that which, being in the state of drawing alone, was 
left incomplete, unrealised in the Turnerian dream. You may put Short’s plates— 
whether from subjects that had never got beyond the stage of sepia drawing or 
from subjects well finished—by the original Zider prints, and have no fear for the 
comparison. Never has the mind of one artist been saturated so completely in 
the mind of another. 

But, to come back to the original Zésers—to Turner’s own nobie scheme. 
They, more than anything he ever schemed or accomplished, were designed 
to set forth to the public the compass of his art; and, while the later series of 
prints to which he addressed himself found, as his quite early work had done, 
a topographical interest—the “England and Wales,” the “Southern Coast,” the 
“ Richmondshire ”—this Zider, the production of what was in some respects his 
greatest and culminating time, added, not seldom, the interest of history, legend, 
human association, to that of place. At least a little he dealt, in it, with sacred 
or classical story. There is pictorial realisation—a little pompous, perhaps, not 
altogether impressive—of a couple of the Plagues. And though his figure-drawing, 
sometimes graceful and telling, but never searching or subtle, forbade even the 
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public of his own day to accept him as an ideal exponent of classical mythology, 
yet it is impossible to deny the quality of poetry to his Procris and Cephalus, his 
Aisacus and Hesperie. In the Liber Studiorum, his Landscape is of many kinds, 
He was conscious of it. He wished to draw men’s attention to it. He described 
or hinted at the differences by the initials which it pleased him to inscribe upon 
the top of the plate. “M.S.” meant “ Mountainous,” “M” meant “ Marine.” But 
over and above these differences and the like of them there was the difference in 
mood, in point of view: now it was the homely “ pastoral” of the Straw Yard 
or of Hedging and Ditching; now it was the elegant or epic pastoral of the Severn 
and Wye. ‘here was landscape, that is to say, as it might have been beheld by 





Pope's Villa. 


a Wynants or a Gainsborough: there was landscape, too, as it might have been 
beheld by Claude and Gaspar Poussin, by Berchem and Jan Both. 

The variety of mood and treatment in Liber Studiorum is one of the greatest 
elements of its charm; but it is not variety, it is excellence, that ensures the 
duration of any work of Art, in Letters or Draughtsmanship. To the variety of 
the incompetent, we prefer the monotony of Gray in writing, of Millet in the art 
of the painter. Turner had excellence, and variety besides. His excellence did 
not consist, as it has sometimes been represented to us as consisting, in the 
faithful revelation of obscure fact—the fact that may have interested the naturalist, 
but that mattered little to the painter. Whether in mountainous landscape he was 
accurate in his geology, may be a good deal less important than whether in marine 
pieces he was accurate in his rigging. He could rise above the tyranny of fact, as 
Sigismund above the tyranny of grammar. On the other hand, nobody who looks 
at the avowedly local and identified subjects of the “ Zzber”—the Severn and Wye, 
the Norham, the Morpeth, the St. Catherine’s Hill, Guildford (not to bring into the 








Junction of Severn and Wye. 
(Eiching.) 
Junction of Severn and Wye. 
(Final state.) 
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argument the more confessedly topographical, though likewise poetic, themes of the 
“Southern Coast” and the “England and Wales”) can fail to acknowledge—has 
he but the seeing eye, without which all is vanity—that Turner, in abandoning, as 
he constantly does, literalness, never abandons the spirit of the actual landscape, 
but rather enhances and sets it forth. ‘To have lived in a place, to have known 





Engraved by George Cooke, 1825.) Brighton. 


it, to have felt the individual quality of its beauty, is to recognise that Turner has 
discovered that and portrayed it, if he has portrayed the place at all. What if -he 
adds scale at Bolton in Wharfedale—misses at Margate the superficial vulgarity ? 
The places, the most impressive truth about them, and the finest vision, are 
certainly in his prints. In the very short series of mezzotints known as the “ Ports 
of England”—there were but six plates issued in the lifetime of TTurner—there is a 
vision of Scarborough, the castle and the harbour and the sweep of the bay, seen 
all of it from a low level on the sands; and for those who love the place, its 
serene mornings, golden evenings, the spaciousness and dignity of its uplifted lines 
against the North Sea skies, Scarborough has been represented never before and 
never since. It has been represented only by ‘Turner. The little mezzotint is 
dated 1826, seven years after the arrest—final arrest as far as Turner was concerned— 
of the publication of the Lider. 

But to the Lider for a moment we must again go back, and we must do it to 
note the measure, the most unusual measure, of personal and creative work that 
the Lider contains. One print in seven—ten prints in all, that is to say 
executed from beginning to end by Turner’s hand. In all, his was the conception. 
In all, or nearly all, his was the etching that established in each composition the 
structural lines. In all, his was the supervision: as proof after proof of the 
mezzotint was submitted to him in this stage or that, he corrected the thing to make 
it perfect, corrected it till it reached its “ First published state ’—corrected it 
again when it had worn a little here and there, to make the “Second state” often 
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as beautiful as the “ First.” But in ten of the plates—in the ‘“ Frontispiece,” with 
the Rape of Europa in the middle of it; in the exquisite Severn and IVye, in the 
Ben Arthur, in the strange and interesting and to some extent unaccountable 
Interior of a Church—every stroke of the scraping tool of the mezzotinter was 
Turner’s stroke. It is the proportion of his own work which obtains all through 
the ZLzder, and it is its exclusiveness, banishing all other work in ten of the most 
delightful of its themes, that ensures to the Liber Studiorum an interest and high 
value to which no other series, however admirable, can ever aspire. 

The “Southern Coast” series—like the “ England and Wales” a series in line— 
was begun before Turner had finished with the Zéer, and its plates were engraved 
by one or other of the two brothers Cooke. George Cooke is accounted the stronger ; 
but William, too, is the author of highly satisfactory work. The subject which I 
choose for reproduction from the ‘Southern Coast” is the Brighton. It avoids 
the commonplace. It is spirited. George Cooke has charmingly engraved it. The 
reader will note in it, not only the inclusion, but the prominence, of the Chain 
Pier, which is now no more. Neglected by the Brighton Corporation, or by its 
proper owners, it grew infirm, and, one November or December three or four 
years ago, it perished in a night of storm. It was absolutely new when Turner 
drew it; its “ modernness ”—the modernness of 1825—was not insufferable to him 
by any means. ‘Turner was as prompt as Whistler has been, to perceive, not the 
artistic repulsiveness, but the artistic capacity, of the very newest thing. 





Ingleborough, from Hornby Castle Terrace. 


The “England and Wales” series—of which we give no instance, preferring 
the Jugleborough from the “ Richmondshire”—employed more various engravers 
than the “Southern Coast”; and beautiful in its intricacy—yet sometimes over- 
laboured—was their work. The Yarmouth, by William Miller, is delicately 
excellent ; but it needs to be seen in the original. Another line-engraving, Pofe’s 
Villa—a wide placid scene upon the Thames—deserves to be mentioned not 
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only on its merits, but because it was the first thing to direct the attention of 
Turner to the sympathetic skill of John Pye. ‘“ Had I known there was a man 
who could do this!” said Turner—or words to that effect. But for my own 
part I do not believe that Pye—ingenious in labour—ever did anything so fine 
afterwards. The concentration of light upon the villa itself,—although a legitimate 
and a not unfamiliar device, borrowed by Turner, rather than by his interpreter, 
from the classic art of Wilson—recalls, may I not be allowed to say, the 
accomplishment of Girtin, Turner’s friend, in a drawing—engraved also—which 
evoked ‘Turner’s admiration: the drawing of “The White House at Chelsea.” 

- Of the illustrated books, the “ Poems” of Rogers—the 1834 edition, of course— 
holds the first place. Each engraved page, or many an engraved page, is a 
gem in beauty. What well-bestowed patience, what refinement of sight and hand, 
went to the making of it, and how this art preserves and prolongs the otherwise 
fading vitality of the mild but amiable poetry of the banker who was a dilettante 
of taste! But, charming as this book is, and valuable—the “ Italy,” too, of 1830, 
in its not quite so fortunate way—it is not to any illustrated volumes, to any 
illustrations which were to be the ornaments of Writing, that one turns for 
characteristic or for ample representation of Turner’s art. ‘The little series of the 
“Ports of England,”—to recapitulate and begin with the smallest—then the 
* Richmondshire,” the “Southern Coast,” the ‘England and Wales” to some 
extent, and, last to be named just now, but greatest always in intention and 
result, the noble Liber Studiorum—to one or to another of these, but to the last 
named most of all, turns with delight and satisfaction the student of the genius 
of the Master. 





FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








Engraved by Thomas Lupton, 1826.} Scarborough. 
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** Where were you at twelve o’clock, noon, on the 9th of June, 1875 ?”—Question on intelligent 
cross-examination. 


XCUSE me,” said Ben Roddle with graphic gestures to a group of citizens 

in Nantucket’s store. “Excuse me. When them fellers in leather pants 

an’ six-shooters ride in, I go home an’ set in th’ cellar. That’s what I 

do. When you see me pirooting through the streets at th’ same time an’ occasion 
as them punchers, you kin put me down fer bein’ crazy. Excuse me.” 

“Why, Ben,” drawled old Nantucket, “ you ain’t never really seen ’em turned 
loose. Why, I kin remember—in th’ old days—when C 

“Oh, damn yer old days!” retorted Roddle. Fixing Nantucket with the eye of 
scorn and contempt, he said: “I suppose you'll be sayin’ in a minute that in th’ 
old days you used to kill Injuns, won’t you ?” 

There was some laughter, and Roddle was left free to expand his ideas on the 
periodic visits of cowboys to the town. ‘ Mason Rickets, he had ten big punkins 
a-sittin’ in front of his store, an’ them fellers from the Upside-down-F ranch shot 
7em up—shot ’em all up—an’ Rickets lyin’ on his belly in th’ store a-callin’ fer 
em to quit it. An’ what did they do! Why, they /aughed at ’im!—just Jaughed 
at im! That don’t doa town no good. Now, how would an eastern capiterlist ”— 
(it was the town’s humour to be always gassing of phantom investors who were likely 
to come any moment and pay a thousand prices for everything)—‘“ how would an 
eastern capiterlist like that? Why, you couldn’t see ’im fer th’ dust on his trail. 
Then he’d tell all his friends that ‘their town may be all right, but ther’s too much 
loose-handed shootin’ fer my money.’ An he’d be right, too. Them rich fellers, 
they don’t make no bad breaks with their money. They watch it all th’ time 
b’cause they know blame well there ain’t hardly room fer their feet fer th’ pikers 
an’ tin-horns an’ thimble-riggers what are layin’ fer em. I tell you, one puncher 
racin’ his cow-pony hell-bent-fer-election down Main Street an’ yellin’ an’ shootin’ 
an’ nothin’ at all done about it, would scare away a whole herd of capiterlists. 
An’ it ain’t right. It oughter be stopped.” 

A pessimistic voice asked: “ How you goin’ to stop it, Ben?” 

Copyright 1899 by Stephen Crane. 
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“** Organise,’ replied Roddle pompously. ‘ Organise.’” 


“Organise,” replied Roddle pompously. “Organise: that’s the only way to 
make these fellers lay down. J——” 

From the street sounded a quick scudding of pony hoofs, and a party of 
cowboys swept past the door. One man, however, was seen to draw rein and 
dismount. He came clanking into the store. ‘Mornin’, gentlemen,” he said, 


5 


civilly. 

“Mornin’,” they answered in subdued voices. 

He stepped to the counter and said, “Give me a paper of fine cut, please.” 
The group of citizens contemplated him in silence. He certainly did not look 
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threatening. He appeared to be a young man of twenty-five years, with a tan from 
wind and sun, with a remarkably clear eye from perhaps a period of enforced 
temperance, a quiet young man who wanted to buy some tobacco. A six-shooter swung 
low on his hip, but at the moment it looked more decorative than warlike; it 
seemed merely a part of his odd gala dress—his sombrero with its band of rattle- 
snake skin, his great flaming neckerchief, his belt of embroidered Mexican leather, 
his high-heeled boots, his huge spurs. And, above all, his hair, had been watered 
and brushed until it lay as close to his head as the fur lays to a wet cat. Paying 
for his tobacco, he withdrew. 

Ben Roddle resumed his harangue. “Well, there you are! Looks like a calm 
man now, but in less’n half an hour he'll be as drunk as three bucks an’ a squaw, 


Pe 


an’ then... . excuse me! 
II. 


On this day the men of two outfits had come into town, but Ben Roddle’s 
ominous words were not justified at once. ‘The punchers spent most of the 
morning in an attack on whiskey which was too earnest to be noisy. 

At five minutes of eleven, a tall, lank, brick-coloured cowboy strode over to 
Placer’s Hotel. Placer’s Hotel was a notable place. It was the best hotel within 
two hundred miles. Its office was filled with arm-chairs and brown _papier-maché 
receptacles. At one end of the room was a wooden counter painted a bright pink, 
and on this morning a man was behind the counter writing in a ledger. He was 
the proprietor of the hotel, but his customary humour was so sullen that all 
strangers immediately wondered why in life he had chosen to play the part of 
mine host. Near his left hand, double doors opened into the dining-room, which 
in warm weather was always kept darkened in order to discourage the flies, which 
was not compassed at all. 

Placer, writing in his ledger, did not look up when the tall cowboy entered. 

“ Mornin’, mister,” said the latter. “I’ve come to see if you kin grub-stake 
th’ hull crowd of us fer dinner t’day.” 

Placer did not then raise his eyes, but with a certain churlishness, as if it 
annoyed him that his hotel was patronised, he asked: “ How many ?” 

“Qh, about thirty,” replied the cowboy. “ An’ we want th’ best dinner you 
kin raise an’ scrape. Everything th’ best. We don’t care what it costs s’long as we 
git a good square meal. We'll pay a dollar a head: by God, we will! We won't 
kick on nothin’ in the bill if you do it up fine. If you ain’t got it in th’ house 
russle th’ hull town fer it. That’s our gait. So you just tear loose, an’ we’ll——” 

At this moment the machinery of a cuckoo-clock on the wall began to whirr, 
little doors flew open and a wooden bird appeared and cried, “Cuckoo!” And 
this was repeated until eleven o’clock had been announced, while the cowboy, 
stupefied, glassy-eyed, stood with his red throat gulping. At the end he wheeled 
upon Placer and demanded: “ IVhat in hell is that?” 

Placer revealed by his manner that he had been asked this question too many 
times. “It’s a clock,” he answered shortly. 

““T know it’s a clock,” gasped the cowboy; “but what &/md of a clock ?” 

“ A cuckoo-clock. Can’t you see?” 

The cowboy, recovering his self-possession by a violent effort, suddenly went 
shouting into the street. “Boys! Say, boys! Com’ ’ere a minute!” 

His comrades, comfortably inhabiting a near-by saloon, heard his  stentorian 
calls, but they merely said to one another: “ What’s th’ matter with Jake ?—he’s off 
his nut again.” 
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But Jake burst in upon them with violence. “ Boys,” he yelled, “come over 
to th’ hotel! They got a clock with a bird inside it, an’ when it’s eleven o’clock 
or anything like that, th’ bird comes out an’ says, ‘/oof-toot, /oof-toot!’ that way, 
as many times as whatever time of day it is. It’s immense! Come on over!” 

The roars of laughter which greeted his proclamation were of two qualities ; some 
men laughing because they knew all about cuckoo-clocks, and other men laughing 
because they had concluded that the eccentric Jake had been victimised by some 
wise child of civilisation. 

Old Man Crumford, a venerable ruffian who probably had been born in a 
corral, was particularly offensive with his loud guffaws of contempt. “ Bird 
a-comin’ out of a clock an’ a-tellin’ ye th’ time! Haw-haw-haw!” He 
swallowed his whiskey. ‘A bird! a-tellin’ ye th’ time! Haw-haw! Jake, you 
ben up agin some new drink. You ben drinkin’ lonely an’ got up agin some 
snake-medicine licker. A bird a-tellin’ ye th’ time! Haw-haw!” 

The shrill voice of one of the younger cowboys piped from the background. 
“Brace up, Jake. 
Don’t let ’em laugh 
at ye. Bring ’em 
that salt cod-fish of 
yourn what kin pick 
out th’ ace.” 

“Oh, he’s only 
kiddin’ us. Don't 
pay no ’tention to 
77m. He thinks he’s 
smart.” 

A cowboy whose 
mother had a 
cuckoo-clock in her 
house in Philadelphia 
spoke with solemnity. 
‘yane’s a@ . lvar: 
There’s' no _— such 
clock in the world. 
What? a bird inside 
a clock to tell the 
time ? Change your 
drink, Jake.” 

Jake was furious, 

but his fury took a 

very icy form. He 

bent a withering 
glance upon the last 
speaker. “I don’t mean 
a dive bird,” he said, with 
terrible dignity. “It’s a 
wooden bird, an’ 

‘**A wooden bird!” 
shouted Old Man Crumford. 
“ Wooden bird a-tellin’ ye th’ 
‘** Here's my money—come an’ git it.’” time! Haw-haw!” 








3° 
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But Jake still paid his frigid attention to the Philadelphian. ‘An’ if yer sober 
enough to walk, it ain’t such a blame long ways from here to th’ hotel, an’ [’ll 
bet my pile agin yours if you only got two bits.” 

“J don’t want your money, Jake,” said the Philadelphian. “ Somebody’s been 
stringin’ you—that’s all. I wouldn’t take your money.” He cleverly appeared to 
pity the other’s innocence. 

“You couldn’t gi# my money,” cried Jake, in sudden hot anger. “ You couldn't 
git it. Now—since yer so fresh—let’s see how much you got.” He clattered 
some large gold pieces noisily upon the bar. 

The Philadelphian shrugged his shoulders and walked away. Jake was 
triumphant. “Any more bluffers ‘round here?” he demanded. “Any more? 
Any more bluffers? Where’s all these here hot sports? Let ’em step up. Here’s 
my money—come an’ git it.” 

But they had ended by being afraid. To some of them his tale was absurd, 
but still one must be circumspect when a man throws forty-five dollars in gold 
upon the bar and bids the world come and win it. The general feeling was 
expressed by Old Man Crumford, when with deference he asked: “Well, this 
here bird, Jake—what kinder lookin’ bird is it ?” 

“It’s a little brown thing,” said Jake briefly. Apparently he almost disdained 
to answer. 

“ Well—how does it work?” asked the old man meekly. 

“ Why in blazes don’t you go an’ look at it?” yelled Jake. ‘ Want me to 
paint it in iles fer you? Go an’ look!” 


III. 


PLACER was writing in his ledger. He heard a great trample of feet and clink 
of spurs on the porch, and there entered quietly the band of cowboys, some of 
them swaying a trifle, and these last being the most painfully decorous of all. 
Jake was in advance. He waved his hand toward the clock. “There she is,” he 
said laconically. The cowboys drew up and stared. There was some giggling, but 
a serious voice said half-audibly, “I don’t see no bird.” 

Jake politely addressed the landlord. “ Mister, I’ve fetched these here friends 
of mine in here to see yer clock——” 

Placer looked up suddenly. “Well, they can see it, can’t they?” he asked in 
sarcasm. Jake, abashed, retreated to his fellows. 

There was a period of silence. From time to time the men shifted their feet. 
Finally, Old Man Crumford leaned towards Jake, and in a penetrating whisper 
demanded, “Where’s th’ bird?” Some frolicsome spirits on the outskirts began 
to call “Bird! Bird!” as men at a political meeting call for a particular speaker. 

Jake removed his big hat and nervously mopped his brow. 

The young cowboy with the shrill voice again spoke from the skirts of the 
crowd. “ Jake, is ther’ sure-nough a bird in that thing?” 

“Yes. Didn’t I tell you once?” 

“Then,” said the shrill-voiced man, in a tone of conviction, “it ain’t a clock at 
all. It’s a bird-cage.” 

“T tell you it’s a clock,” cried the maddened Jake, but his retort could hardly 
be heard above the howls of glee and derision which greeted the words of him of 
the shrill voice. 


Old Man Crumford was again rampant. “Wooden bird a-tellin’ ye th’ time! 
Haw-haw !” 
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Amid the confusion Jake went again to Placer. He spoke almost in suppli- 
cation. ‘Say, mister, what time does this here thing go off again?” 

Placer lifted his head, looked at the clock, and said: “ Noon.” 

There was a stir near the door, and Big Watson of the Square-X outfit, and at 
this time very drunk indeed, came shouldering his way through the crowd and 
cursing everybody. The men gave him much room, for he was notorious as a 
quarrelsome person when drunk. He paused in front of Jake, and spoke as through 
a wet blanket. “ What’s all this —— monkeyin’ about?” 

Jake was already wild at being made a butt for everybody, and he did not 
give backward. “None a’ your dam business, Watson.” 

“Huh?” growled Watson, with the surprise of a challenged bull. 

“T said,” repeated Jake distinctly, “its none a’ your dam business.” 

Watson whipped his revolver half out of its holster. 
then, you 4 

But Jake had backed a step away, and was holding his left-hand palm outward 
toward Watson, while in his right he held his six-shooter, its muzzle pointing at 
the floor. He was shouting in a frenzy,—‘‘ No—don’t you try it, Watson! 
you dare try it, or, by Gawd, I'll kill you, sure—swre !” 

He was aware of a torment of cries about him from fearful men; from men 
who protested, from men who cried out because they cried out. But he kept his 
eyes on Watson, and those two glared murder at each other, neither seeming to 
breathe, fixed like statues. 

A loud new voice suddenly rang out: “ Hol’ on a minute!” All spectators 
who had not stampeded turned quickly, and saw Placer standing behind his bright 
pink counter, with an aimed revolver in each hand. 

“Cheese it!” he said. “I won’t have no fightin’ here. 
git out in the street.” 

Big Watson laughed, and, speeding up his six-shooter like a flash of blue 
light, he shot Placer though the throat—shot the man as he stood behind 
his absurd pink counter with his two aimed revolvers in his incompetent hands. 
With a yell of rage and despair, Jake smote Watson on the pate with his heavy 
weapon, and knocked him sprawling and bloody. Somewhere a woman shrieked 
like windy, midnight death. Placer fell behind the counter, and down upon 


him came his ledger and his inkstand, so that one could not have told blood 
from ink. 


“T’ll make it m’ business, 





Don’t 


If you want to fight, 





The cowboys did not seem to hear, see, or feel, until they saw numbers of 
citizens with Winchesters running wildly upon them. Old Man Crumford threw 
high a passionate hand. “ Don’t shoot! We'll not fight ye for ’im.” 

Nevertheless two or three shots rang, and a cowboy who had been about to 
gallop off suddenly slumped over on his pony’s neck, where he held for a moment 
like an old sack, and then slid to the ground, while his pony, with flapping rein, 
fled to the prairie. 

“In God’s name, don’t shoot!” trumpeted Old Man’ Crumford. “We'll not 
fight ye fer im!” 

“It’s murder,” bawled Ben Roddle. 

In the chaotic street it seemed for a moment as if everybody would kill 
everybody. ‘“ Where’s the man what done it?” These hot cries seemed to 
declare a war which would result in an absolute annihilation of one side. 
But the cowboys were singing out against it. They would fight for nothing— 


yes—they often fought for nothing—but they would not fight for this dark 
something. 
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At last, when a flimsy truce had 
been made between the inflamed men, 
all parties went to the hotel. Placer, 
in some dying whim, had 
made his way out from be- 
hind the pink counter, and, 
leaving a horrible trail, had 
travelled to the centre of the 
room, where he had pitched 
headlong over the body of 
Big Watson. 

The men lifted the corpse 
and laid it at the side. 

“Who done it?” askeda 
white, stern man. 

A cowboy pointed at Big 
Watson. “That’s him,” he 
said huskily. 

There was a curious grim 
silence, and then suddenly, 
in the death-chamber, there 
























“He had pitched headlong over the body of Big Watson.” 


sounded the loud whirring of the clock’s works, little doors flew open, a tiny 
wooden bird appeared and cried “ Cuckoo ”—twelve times. 
STEPHEN CRANE. 














IN THE HAUNTED RUINS. 


ERE gloomed the essenced darkness of the night. 
H Within this death-bound court the shadows lay 
As pall on coffin, and the moon’s cold ray 
Came wan and dreary, as a ghost of light. 


The sombre wind that crept on viewless wing 
Sang sorrow to the leaves, which drew their breath 
In gasping flutters, as a man near death. 

The ivy looked and listened, shivering. 


The wasting walls that loomed within the place 

Seemed there and then to rot before my sight ; 

A crumbling stone went crashing through the night 
To fatten refuse at the rampart’s base. 


The ruin reeked of death—I fain would cease 

Of sympathy. But bats, a living shroud 

And knell of falling stone now cried aloud 
That here, in death’s own heart, there was no peace. 
469 
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The sense of mystery grew stronger, so 
My soul seemed strangling, ana I turned to see 
Across my shoulder that which followed me 

In monstrous, haunting shape of hopeless woe. 


I stumbled on a slimy root the gloom 
Concealed, I clutched the ivy mesh that hung 
Upon the wall; the wreathing tendrils clung 
And writhed like serpent wanton in a tomb. 


The death-coid kisses lay upon my face ; 
I strained against the thousand finger-clasps 
My folly drew about me, whilst my gasps 
Woke fearful echoes in that voiceless place. 


From out my toiling sighs grew fleet alarm ; 
The breath I spent returned upon my ear 
With swollen din, in mocking hiss of fear, 

In gibing whisper fraught with phantom harm. 


— 
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The nameless thronging terrors of the 
night 
Swift clustered round me, crowded close ; 
they called 
In anguished longing, by the dark appalled— 
They loathed the gloom, though blind and dead to light. 


I cried aloud in ecstasy of dread ; 
The horrors seen, and those I could not see, 
Yet knew, these rioted in mockery, 

Foul phantasy of life among the dead. 


My shout of terror grew and sped: it crossed 
The court, to beat upon the heedless stone ; 
The hateful phantoms made the sound their own 
And sent it pealing—laughter of the lost. 
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An answer came, a flow of dainty sound 

Like nectar falling into crystal bowl, 

A jewel-flash of song that pierced my soul 
And strewed a subtle splendour wide around. 


So rudely loosed from out its bond of sleep, 
The startled bird had scarce unclosed its eyes 
Ere it had voiced an answer to my cries, 

A melody that made my heart-strings leap. 


O notes of bliss, of holy joyousness, 
O theme of fair delight and purest love ! 
God gave the bird a gift,—to soar above 
The earth and hear the songs that heaven bless. 


The music came as voice of faith divine. 

I know not if the evil spirits fled 

Or if they stayed. But peace and gladness wed 
Flew with the song from God’s own heart to mine. 


MarRVIN DANA, 











(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


T is sometimes said that the actor- 

manager is unknown to America ; 
but this is an illusion. The 
qo “‘stars” are to all intents and purposes 
actor- (or actress-) managers ; the only 
difference being that whereas the 
English actor- manager spends the 
greater part of his time in London, 
|] where he has a fixed abode with which 
~ || his name is associated, the American 
Be actor-manager has no permanent metro- 








politan theatre, and spends the greater 
part of his time “on the road.” There 
were, in the old days, actor-managers, 
such as Lester Wallack, in New York ; 
~=————' and Edwin Booth made a spirited but 
} unsuccessful attempt to establish himself there 
in that capacity. The reason, I take it, why 
the American actor-manager does not find it 
answer to make a given New York theatre 
his headquarters, is that there is no such 
overwhelming disproportion in numbers _ be- 
tween New York and the other great cities 
of America as there is between London and 
the other great cities of England. Moreover, 
A POSTER. the immensely greater distances in America 

(Yippish THEATRE.) are opposed to centralisation. The London 
actor-manager, at his own theatre in London, 

is largely supported by provincial playgoers. ‘There are thousands of residents in 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and even in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
who do the main part of their theatre-going in London. New York might 
conceivably become a centre, in this sense, for the east-coast cities from Boston 
to Washington, but scarcely for Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, or San Francisco. 
Thus the American “star” is summoned to the provinces more loudly because 
Copyright in 1899 in America by William Archer. 
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there are greater numbers to call for 
him, and more peremptorily because 
a smaller proportion of the provincial 
playgoers can make a practice of going 
to New York to see him. 

Several of the leading “ stars” are 
now practically controlled by Mr. 
Charles Frohman, and have no_ in- 
dependent existence as play-producers. 
Mr. John Drew, for example, appears 
in plays provided for him by Mr. 
Frohman, and so does Miss Julia 
Marlowe. I was unfortunate in seeing 
Miss Marlowe only in an adaptation 
of a third-rate French comedy called 
Colinette. Her performance gave me 
a high conception of her powers, and 
made me regret all the more that I 
had,no opportunity of seeing her in 
her Shakespearean repertory, as Juliet, 
or Viola, or Rosalind. The almost 
total extinction of Shakespearean 
acting in America is a melancholy 
Bes 2 _j feature of the present situation. Edwin 

Miss Jutta MaRtowe as Juliet. Booth, Lawrence Barrett, E.  L. 

From a portrait by B. J. FALK, New York. Davenport, and John McCullough 

have found no successors. ‘There is 

not a single actor in America (none, certainly, of any note) who habitually appears 

in the “legitimate” drama. Shakespeare is scarcely ever seen save in a rare 

revival at Daly’s Theatre, or when some ambitious actress, with a “scratch” 

company, essays her powers in Juliet or Rosalind. Even Miss Julia Marlowe and 

Miss Julia Arthur, who had made their reputation as Shakespearean “ stars,” have 
recently been turning their attention mainly to modern work. 

Mr. William Gillette and Mr. Nat Goodwin, though they are more or less 
formally ranked under the Frohman banner, retain, I believe, the power of choosing 
the plays in which they are to appear. Mr. Gillette, indeed, writes or adapts his 
own plays, which simplifies the matter. Mr. Richard Mansfield, though his 
“bookings” are now controlled by the Syndicate, of which he was at one time 
the bitterest opponent, is still in all other respects his own manager. He it 
was who produced in America Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the Man, and The 
Devil's Disciple. The latter, which might have been, though as a matter of fact 
it was not, written specially for the American market, has everywhere met with the 
appreciation it deserves. I did not see it, because during the past season Mr. 
Mansfield’s whole time was given up to Cyrano de Bergerac, which proved an 
almost unprecedented attraction wherever it went. To my thinking, it says much 
for the intelligence of American audiences that they could get at the charm of 
the play through the veil of the English translation, which, though far from bad 
in its way, necessarily omitted all M. Rostand’s music and the greater part of his 
wit. Mr. Mansfield brought out the sombre and sentimental side of Cyrano’s 
character, rather than that stoical gaiety which M. Coquelin throws into the 
foreground. His performance seemed to me uneven, and frequently marred by 
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self-consciousness. But there were several passages in it in which he used with 
superb effect the rich and resonant voice which is perhaps the chief of his gifts. 
His delivery of the “‘Cadets de Gascogne” rhymes was specially brilliant : also his 
treatment of the “Non merci!” tirade. Altogether he showed, I think, that, had 
he approached the part in a somewhat different spirit, he might have come nearer 
than Coquelin to the ideal Cyrano. 

One of the most interesting actresses at present on the American stage is Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, almost the only star of the first order who has consistently 
declined to have any dealings with the Syndicate. I was fortunate enough to be 
in New York just at the time when Mrs. Fiske, at the Fifth Avenue ‘Theatre, was 
going through the leading parts of her repertory, so that I was able to study her 
art from several points of view. She is of middle height, slight, and erect in 
figure ; while her face has sufficient beauty to aid her talent, not enough to enable 
her to let talent take care of itself. She has a somewhat abrupt, nervous, resolute 
walk and manner, and her voice has a curious habit of proceeding in a Series 
of curves, starting each phrase of from six to twelve words on one particular note, 
rising through half the phrase and then gradually dropping back to the original 
level again. The secret of her art is self-control and studied quietude. She has 
seemingly noted for careful avoidance the frenzied contortions into which “ emotional 
actresses,” even of the better order, are too often betrayed. Exaggeration is no 
doubt the besetting sin of the American stage, and Mrs. Fiske marks a deliberate 
reaction against it. She will underact rather than overact ; and it must be admitted 
that in several cases she does very distinctly underact. Such a part as Sudermann’s 
Magda, for instance, is, I think, designed for an altogether larger and bolder style 
of art than hers. ‘There were many 
interesting and very able passages in 
her performance, but on the whole 
she did not produce anything like the 
intensity of effect which legitimately 
belongs to the character. She gave 
a very intelligent recital rather than 
a performance of the part. Again, 
when she played the heroine of Mrs. 
Oscar Beringer’s Bit of Old Chelsea, 
she made no attempt to get, as the 
French say, “into the skin” of the 
character. She was throughout the 
woman of culture and refinement, very 
thinly disguised in the flower-girl’s 
draggled fineries. She was wise, no 
doubt, not to attempt the Cockney 
dialect ; but without some outward 
suggestion of commonness the part 
really loses its point. Her Frou-frou 
was very pleasant and intelligent, but 
the reverse of highly coloured ; and it 
did not seem to me that she extracted 
the full dramatic possibilities from the 
character of Madeline in Love finds or ee 
the Way, a German “comedy. of Miss Jutta Martowe as Rosalind. 
sentiment.” On the other hand she Prom a photograph by B. J. FALK, New York 
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Miss Jutta MarRtoweE as Viola. 


From a photograph by B. J. FALK, New York. 


ever invented, and Mrs. Fiske’s acting 
is entirely adequate to Mr. Hardy’s 
conception. I can give it no higher 
praise. 


iM, 


It is time now that I should give a 
brief and necessarily imperfect account 
of the organisation which threatens to 
make itself all-powerful in the theatrical 
world of America. 

The Syndicate, Trust, or Pool, as 
it is variously denominated, consists of 
a combination of several theatrical 
firms, Messrs. Frohman and Hayman, 
Messrs. Nixon and Zimmerman, 
Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, and, I 
believe, one or two others, formed 
with the ostensible object of organising 
and systematising the supply of “attrac- 
tions” to the leading theatres of the 
United States. Their articles of as- 
sociation (dated 1896) set forth that 
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was excellent as Cyprienne in Divorgons, 
and played with thrilling effect the 
character of Giulia in Little Jtaly, by 
Mr. Horace B. Fry, a highly condensed 
tragedy of Italian life in the slums of 
New York. But to get the true 
measure of Mrs. Fiske’s talent, one 
must see her in Mr. Lorimer Stoddard’s 
dramatisation of Mr. Hardy’s Zess of 
the D’ Urbervilles. Her physical un- 
likeness to Mr. Hardy’s heroine is at 
first a stumbling-block, and there are 
several passages in which her dramatic 
realisation of the character seems 
momentarily to fail her ; but in many 
of the scenes, and notably in that of 
‘Tess’s confession, she achieves an 
absolute realism of expression which is 
as original as it is moving and unfor- 
getable. This scene (very closely 
transcribed from the novel) is certainly 
one of the greatest pieces of drama 


Mr. RicHaRD MANSFIELD as Cyrano de Bergerac. 


From a photograph by PACH BROS., New York. 
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“the theatrical business as at present 
> 3 conducted [that is, before the formation 
% “~ of the Syndicate] has resulted in great 
Pa loss from indiscriminate bookings, in 
consequence of which similar attractions 
of the first class repeatedly oppose 
each other in the same point and 
thereby injure each other.” They 
point out, furthermore, that “unless 
tours are arranged in as nearly a direct 
line as possible, needless expense re- 
sults from railroad fares and the hauling 
to and fro of theatrical paraphernalia 
and properties.” The only way to 
avoid these clashings of similar attrac- 
tions and these long “jumps” is, they 
imply, to place the booking business 
in the hands of a central agency, 
which shall keep the whole field in 
view and arrange the tours of the 
different companies to the best possible 
advantage, both for the travelling 
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Mr. MANSFIELD as Cyrano. 
From a photograph by PACH BROS., New York 


impresarios and for the local 
lessees. 

Now, such an agency is 
clearly an excellent, if not an 
absolutely necessary device. In 
its absence, companies of the 
same class and standing would 
always be needlessly “ cutting 
each other’s throat” by play- 
ing against each other in the 
same town; or an impresario, 
in arranging a tour, would 
find that he could not take 
Baltimore one week and 
Washington the next, but -must 
leap from Baltimore to (say) 
St. Louis, and then back to 
Washington in the following 
week. Of course no human 
“agency ” could move so many 
pieces on so vast a chess-board 
to the perfect convenience and 
satisfaction of everybody ; but 
it is equally evident that a skil- Mrs. Fiske as Magda. 
ful manipulator, with the whole From a photograph by ELMER CHICKERING, Boston. 
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board well in view, might do a great deal to 
obviate confusion and waste. 

Thus the ostensible object of the Syndicate 
is altogether laudable. But in order that such 
an agency should work satisfactorily, it ought, 
one would think, to be an agency pure and 
simple, a perfectly disinterested mediator be- 
tween its clients, the ‘‘attractions” on the one 
hand and the local lessees on the other. As 
a matter of fact, this Syndicate is the reverse 
of disinterested. Every one of the firms com- 
posing it either rents theatres or runs travelling 
companies, or both; and it is not in human 
nature that they should act quite impartially 
where their own immediate interests clash 
with those of lessees or companies for which 
they merely act as intermediaries. They are 
naturally apt to send the best “attractions” to 

Mans, Fioxz in “A Bit of Old Chelsea.” their own theatres and arrange the most pro- 
Douis-& dilaktanarh by DIA, ‘Hew Vode fitable routes for their own “ attractions”; and 
this in spite of the fact that the practical 
monopoly they have managed to secure enables them to charge lessees very high 
terms for their services as agents—in some cases 5 per cent. of the gross receipts, 
in other cases one-third of the net profits. They partly reconcile lessees to these 
exactions by securing for them more advantageous terms from the travelling 
companies, and thus, it is said, they 
squeeze the less attractive and powerful 
“attractions ” almost to the last gasp. 
Moreover, so far as I can make it 
out, their arrangements with their 
clients seem to be distinctly of the 
“heads I win, tails you lose” order. 
They are not bound under any penalty 
to keep a lessee supplied with com- 
panies for every week of his season, 
and it is said that as a matter of 
fact they sometimes leave theatres to 
stand idle for a week or more, while 
the lessee is debarred by contract from 
treating directly with independent 
companies in order to fill the gap. 
Moreover, they cancel and shift about 
engagements to suit their own con- 
venience, the people who are in- 
commoded being, I presume, unwilling 
to seek legal remedies, lest they incur 
the ill-will of so powerful an organisa- 
tion. It is in this respect especially 
that the Trust is of~service to its a 
individual members, in so far as they A SORE “i: hah Italy.” 
are play-producers, enabling them to From a photograph by MORRISON, Chicago 
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change at will the routes of 

their companies, and to pro- 

long the runs of popular plays 

in large cities, by cancelling 

dates elsewhere. Its power of 

“freezing out” opposition is 

of course enormous. In many 

cities it controls all the repu- 

table playhouses, and actors 

who work independently of it 

have to engage halls or variety- 

theatres. In New York itself 

there are only two or three 

first-class theatres not  con- 

trolled by the ‘Trust; in Mrs. Fiske as Trss of the D'Urbervilles 
Boston one, in Chicago one ; From 4 photograph by SARONY, New York. 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

Washington, New Orleans, St. Louis, San Francisco, and a host of other places, 


there is none at all. 

When the organisation was first established, almost all the leading “stars 
denounced it in no measured terms: one by one they have fallen into line, until 
only three or four free-lances of any standing remain in the whole country. It is 
obvious that such an organisation must have immense opportunities for corrupting 
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“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.” (Act II) 
Tess and the MILKMAIDs. 
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the press, not only by bringing in- 
fluence to bear on criticism through 
the advertising department, but by 
manipulating theatrical news-paragraphs 
and gossip (a more important factor 
than direct criticism in the provincial 
press) to the advantage of its own 
plays and actors and to the dis- 
advantage of opposition forces. How 
far the Syndicate makes use of its 
opportunities in this way, I cannot 
tell. The lurid legends related by its 
opponents are probably to be taken 
with a grain of salt. 

It is difficult for a man of no 





“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES” (Act II.) business experience or faculty to follow 
(Tur Conresston.) all the workings of such an exceed- 

ingly complex organisation as_ this 

Syndicate. I have discussed it with scores of people—friends, enemies, and 


impartial observers. In theatrical circles, indeed, no one talks of anything else. 
Some of the representations of its opponents are doubtless coloured by sheer 
controversial animosity. Especially is it made the object of somewhat empty 
declamations because it is a purely business concern, operating for “selfish ends 
merely,” and without any pretence at a high-art ideal. Every theatrical enterprise 
in the English-speaking world, except the few meagrely subsidised coterie-theatres 


“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.” (Act III.) 


Joan DurBeEyrFiELpD, Tess, Liza Lu, and MARIAN, 
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A STUDY IN “MAKE UP.” 


Mr. WARFIELD Mr. WARFIELD 
as Mr. Davip WaRFIELD. as 
Monsieur Villun. Solomon Yankle. 


From photographs by B. J. FALK, New York. 


that have from time to time sprung up in London or New York, might be 
denounced on the same grounds. Where no 
theatre has any endowment, all theatres must be 
run to pay. It is useless to attack the Syndicate 
because they do not pose as artistic idealists. 
The question is not whether j 
they ought to run their 2-~_ \ 
theatres and companies with fy’ , 
a view to making money, 

but whether their organisation 

enables them, tyrannously and against 
public policy, to bar the way for other 
people who also wish to make money 
by running companies and _ theatres. 
The attempt to scourge them as mere 
money-changers out of the Temple 
of Art is a childish absurdity. 

That the system is an unsound 
one, that it opens the door to grave 
abuses, seems to me evident. That 
it has already inflicted serious injustice 
in individual cases is highly probable. That it has 
as yet done any very wide-spread harm, or effected a 
general lowering of the tone of theatrical entertainments, im \z 
I am unable to discover. It seems to me, as I vy 
have already indicated, that the American public is + 
: . HE ACROBATIC DANCE OF 
just as well catered for as the English public—as Dasemx: Ci asso 
well as the conditions of the case allow. In both (Weser & Fietn’s.) 
31 
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countries a great deal of very 
poor and low-class drama is 
presented at minor and out- 
lying playhouses, while even 
first-rate theatres are often 
given over to second-, third- 
and fourth-rate work ; but the 
public will have it so, and 
it is useless to heap the 
blame on managers, syndicated 
or unsyndicated. Slowly but 
surely, I believe, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the 
public, or at any rate a public, 
is being educated to demand 
and appreciate better things. 
By all means let us devise 
means of helping on_ that 
education ; but so long as we 
leave the theatre entirely subject to commercial conditions, do not let us cry out 
because it is conducted as a commercial enterprise. 

The managers who systematically deal in disreputable plays do not belong to 
the Syndicate. That, of course, is a different matter from honest and cleanly 
commercialism. ‘The man who goes about to supply, if not to create, an illicit and 
shameful demand is clearly 
outside the pale. But I do 
not gather that, as at present 
conducted, the Syndicate can 
be accused of deliberately 
debasing the public taste. In 
so far as it can be said to 
have a collective policy, it is, 
I believe, a reputable one. 

One thing seems clear: if 
this partnership endures be- 
yond the five years for which 
(in 1896) it was formed, it 
must be in virtue not only 
of excellent business capacity, 
but of rare moral qualities 
on the part of its members. 
Here are four or five distinct 
firms of theatrical speculators, 
who in certain respects have 
pooled their interests, but in 
other, and probably more 
important, respects, work each 
for their own hand. I under- ; inact 
stand, for example, that the ee emticismnenaune 
Syndicate as such has no part KEITH’S THEATRE, BOSTON. 
in Mr. Charles Frohman’s (StaircasE.) 





KEITH’S THEATRE, BOSTON, 
(CorRIDOR.) 
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activity as a play-producer. It is inconceivable that the individual interests of 
different members of the “combine” should not frequently come into conflict ; and 
if such conflicts do not sooner or later break up the organisation, it must indeed 
have the fates on its side. It is possible that disruption might only tend to the 
establishment of a still narrower monopoly, the stronger buying out the discontented 
weaker party, until the whole theatrical business of the country came to be 
controlled by one man, or one group of men of absolutely identical interests. It is 
much more likely that the redoubtable Syndicate will be overthrown either by 
dissensions from within or by hostile combinations from without. A bad theatrical 
season would put its staying power to a severe test. I am optimist enough to 
believe that if it lasts far into the new century it will be because its misdeeds are 





TYPES AT THE YIDDISH THEATRE. 


exaggerated, because it does not seriously abuse its power, and because, on the 
whole, it meets the requirements of the situation. 


Ill. 


RESERVING for my next article an account of some very interesting developments 
of native American drama, I must now say a few words of the popular entertain- 
ments which may be comprehensively classed as “ side-shows.” 

If one had the time and the patience, one could trace in the American variety- 
show the whole evolution of the drama from its most primitive elements. For 
instance, I found in Chicago, of all places, the nearest approach to the sheer 
brutalities of Elizabethan humour that I had ever encountered in any theatre. I 
had heard much of the extreme licence prevailing on the variety stage, but had 
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CATHERINE DE’ Mepici and the CARDINAL OF LORRAINE, 


seen little of it. The intention of indecency was manifest in several music-halls 
(as we should call them) which I had visited in New York and Boston, but the 
achievement scarcely went beyond what we are accustomed to in England. ‘The 
ordinary American music-hall does not deal mainly in separate “turns,” but 









BETWEEN THE ACTS. 
(YippisH THEATRE.) 


Selling Chocolate, Oranges, 
and Chewing Gum. 


presents indescribable incoherences known as “burlesques,” 
broad farces with scarcely any trace of a plot, in which 
squalid street types—the tramp, the Irishman, the German, 
and nondescript monstrosities of all sorts—are jumbled 
up with totally irrelevant bevies of young ladies in the 


traditional costume of the pantomime prince. 
These productions are idiotic beyond concep- 
tion, but, as I found them in the Eastern 
cities, they certainly did not outdo in suggest- 
iveness the ordinary photographic “scrap” 
papers which seem to be so much in request 
among certain classes of the public on both 


sides of the Atlantic. In Chicago, on the other hand, in 
a music-hall fronting on one of the leading streets of the 
city, I came across a “burlesque” of such ignoble and 
revolting hideousness as I had not conceived possible on 
any public stage in the nineteenth century. It dealt in 


the crudest fashion with all the favourite topics of 
the medizval “novelist” and of the third-rate 
‘lizabethan playwright. ‘Treating acute insanity as 
a subject for coarse ridicule was the very least of 
its otherwise unmentionable enormities. I am _ told 
that this sort of thing is not uncommon, but, as 
aforesaid, I came across no other instance of it. 
The music-halls which tend in this direction are 
for the most part dingy and squalid dens, though 
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they often occupy excellent situations on leading streets. They are, I should add, 
frequented almost exclusively by men. 

On a higher level, we find three classes of entertainment very popular. Of the 
“Koster & Bial’s” type of music-hall I need only say that it proceeds more or 
less on the lines of the Alhambra and the Empire, but is, I take it, distinctly 
inferior. Far more interesting is Weber & Field’s variety entertainment, which 
draws crowds nightly to one of the gayest and quaintest little theatres in New 
York. It opens with a “burlesque” of the ordinary chaotic description, but quite 











CHINESE ACTORS. 


A GENERAL, 


inoffensive, in which the principal parts are played by Messrs. Weber and Field, 
two very clever “ Dutch” impersonators, and Mr. “ Pete” Daly, a comedian whose 
art seems to consist in transporting to the stage, in his unvarnished commonplace, 
the average sensual man in the street. In the piece which I saw (if piece it 
can be called), entitled Zhe Hurly-Burly, another prominent figure was the Jew 
pedlar, marvellously “made-up” and impersonated by Mr. David Warfield. 
Dramatically, nothing could be more contemptible than Zhe Hurly-Burly, but it 
contained some closely-observed traits of character, and in the very touch-and-go 
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quality of its satire it presupposed considerable quickness of apprehension on the 
part of the audience. ‘The programme generally closes with a somewhat elaborate 
travesty of a popular play of the day, such as Cyrano(se) de Bric-a-brac, Zaza, or 
Catherine. Altogether, the performance has many points of analogy with the 
French revue, and is decidedly clever. 

More important from a sociological, if not from an artistic, point of view than 
either the Koster & Bial’s or the Weber & Field’s type of entertainment, is the 
“continuous vaudeville,’ invented by Mr. B. F. Keith of Boston, and now carried 
on either by him or his imitators in almost every city of the Union. I am 
told, and the idea seems plausible enough, that this development took -its rise in 
the commercial depression of 1893. People sought refuge from sheer moping 
idleness in entertainments which, without putting the least strain upon their 
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purse or their intelligence, should enable them to pass as many hours as possible 
in a well-warmed, comfortable theatre, where something of some sort should 
always be going on to amuse the eye and distract the mind. Be this as it may, 
the idea of an absolutely inoffensive and reputable music-hall entertainment, 
proceeding without interruption from eleven in the morning till eleven at night, 
has proved a gold-mine to its inventor. Mr. Keith has now theatres in Boston, 
Providence, New York, and Philadelphia, but his original Boston house remains 
his headquarters. It is a most interesting place, and the product of a remarkable 
mind. It has no external attractions save two very narrow and gaudy frontages 
on Tremont and Boylston Streets; but internally it is a marvel of splendour and 
luxury. No Court Opera-House in Europe is more ostentatiously decorated, or 
in richer materials. The corridors, staircases, and foyers present a bewildering 
show of marble and alabaster, rich tapestries and costly (real) flowers. As the 
building has not been frecly designed, but wedged in bit by bit, as it were, 
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among the surrounding houses, it has no architectural 
unity or dignity, and the taste of the decorations is 
popular rather than severe; but their gorgeousness is 
beyond all question. The electricity which is lavishly 
employed throughout the structure is 
supplied by three dynamos in a white gE® 
marble engine-room, always open to the ” 
public, where the very oil-cans in every- 
day use are of silver, and kept so 
scrupulously clean that they might serve 
as ornaments on any dinner-table. 
Cleanliness is a mania with Mr. Keith. 
The “gridiron floor” over the stage, 
usually the repository of the’ dust of 
ages, is in his theatre dusted every day 
and washed every week. He will not 
have programmes in his Boston house, 
because people would leave them littering 
about, and where the performance is 
continuous there is no opportunity for 
clearing them away. Otherwise, he 
consults the comfort of his audience in 
every possible way. There is a ladies’ 
boudoir with every toilet requisite, and 
a “matron” in attendance. You can 
write your letters at a Louis Quinze 
escritoire, on paper provided by the 
management. Even stamps are ready 
to your hand in an elegant stamp-box; you are supposed to leave the price 
of those you use, but there is no one to see that you do so. ‘The theatre, 
in short, is a sort of garishly luxurious club, open to every one on a payment 
of from one to two shillings, with a moral variety entertainment thrown in. At 
all Mr. Keith’s theatres, the strictest censorship is exercised. A comedian who 
rashly remarked that he had got into “a devil of a mess,” found himself in a 
devil of a mess on leaving the stage, and was told that such expressions could not 
possibly be permitted. In short, as Stevenson puts it in one of his letters, the 
whole establishment, physically and morally, “resplends with propriety.” And here 
you can, if you will, fleet the golden hours from eleven to eleven, while one 
“turn” succeeds another without a moment’s intermission. Hunger, indeed, may 
drive you forth, for no refreshments of any sort are to be had. It. is rumoured, 
moreover, that “turns” technically known as “chasers” are introduced at stated 
intervals—‘“ turns” so intolerably dull as to empty the theatre, and so make room 
for a fresh audience. I had but brief glimpses of the entertainment provided 
in Boston and New York, not because I was “chased,” but because my time 
was limited. 

I have left myself no space in which to speak of the foreign theatres of New 
York—the German theatre in Irving Place, most liberally and admirably managed 
by Direktor Conried; the Yiddish theatres; and the Chinese playhouses. The 
Yiddish theatres alone might form the subject of an interesting study. They 
are spacious, though rather grimy houses, known as the Windsor and the Thalia, 
facing each other on opposite sides of the Bowery. They cater for a population 
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of two hundred and fifty thousand Jews, 
and seem to be always full, at prices 
ranging from a dollar downwards. The 
play I saw at the Thalia appeared 
to be a version without music of Zhe 
Huguenots, with an enormously stout 
Catherine de’ Medicis and an exceed- 
ingly fiery Raoul. At this theatre, 
however, they cultivate actuality, and 
have already had plays on the Dreyfus 
case and the Molyneux murder trial. 
The Windsor, it would seem, is the 
more literary theatre of the two. It 
has a playwright attached to it, Mr, 
Jakob Gordin, whom I judge to be a 
man of real talent. He has written 
some thirty-five plays. ‘The one which 
I saw was named Zhe Jewish King 
Lear, in which the title part was most 
impressively played by an actor named 
Adler. Still more noteworthy, I am 
told, is Mr. Adler’s performance in 
another play by Mr. Gordin, Der Iilde 
Mensch, dealing with a sort of low-life 
Hamlet theme. Othello, Hamlet, The 
fool's Revenge, Romeo and Juliet, 
Kabale und Liebe, and Uriel Acosta, 
CHINESE MUSICIANS, are in the standing repertory of this 

theatre. Another tragedian named 

Tomashevsky is said to excel in Othello, while Mr. Adler takes the part of Iago. 
It is, in short, the centre of a very vigorous and interesting artistic life. 
The Chinese theatre is a long, narrow, low-roofed room, lighted with flaring gas, 
and well filled, when I was there, with intent but absolutely impassive Celestials. 
What the play was, I had not time to find out in detail, but I gathered that it 
was a romantic, not a historic, drama. ‘The costumes were exceedingly gorgeous. 
One gentleman in particular (a general, I believe) wore a head-dress decorated with 
two of the very longest feathers that ever grew upon mortal bird—if, indeed, they 
were real feathers at all. ‘The action was exceedingly animated, and the noise 
which the orchestra kept up throughout was ear-splitting and intolerable. Altogether 
the scene was a lurid pandemonium—far more barbarous, as it seemed to me, 








than the only other Chinese performance I ever saw—in San Francisco, twenty 
years ago. 
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LUIGI AND THE SALVATIONIST. 


HE first Luigi knew about it was that he heard the words “Are you 
saved ?” fired off at him like a blank volley, in a lugubriously hollow 
voice, and in most doubtful Italian. 

Now this was odd, for it was late spring, and flood-time was over; so what 
could there be to be saved from ? 

Luigi looked up from the top-artichokes he was carefully hoeing—hoeing with 
the ceaseless uncomplaining industry of the over-taxed, hard-working Italian 
peasant—and beheld his questioner. The foreigner was a tall, gaunt man, with 
eager eyes, and a quick, earnest manner; in point of fact, the ideal of an apostle, 
an ascetic, an evangelist. He wore a curious black cap, very military in its air, 
and marked with the words, “Salvation Army,” in Italian, embroidered in red 
upon it. His fiery eye burned bright with undirected zeal. He was made for 
martyrdom. 

+ All which things, however, Luigi just at first only dimly perceived, for he was 
slow of perception. 

“ Has the river risen?” he asked, glancing about him nervously. 

“ Are you saved?” the gaunt man volleyed again, unheeding his question. 

Luigi felt uncomfortable. A weird, strange creature! “There is no flood,” 
he answered ; “and if it were earthquake, should not I too feel it?” 

“There zs a flood,” the gaunt man answered: “a flood of liquid fire! It is 
coming down the valley and breaking upon you this moment! Seek salvation!” 

Luigi took his measure with a deliberative eye. 

“The district of Siena is not volcanic,” he replied in his slow way. “You 
have come from Naples ?” 

The stranger began to pour forth a fervent stream of somewhat turbid 
and mingled eloquence. He spoke Italian fluently, though ill—he had learnt how 
to bring out a few fiery sentences of warning and exhortation. Luigi listened, and 
the truth began to dawn upon him. This fellow, though mad, was some odd sort 
of missionary. It was religious talk he was trying to. shower upon him. 

“Pardon me, signore,” Luigi said at last with a gentle smile, leaning upon his 
hoe. “I understand your mistake. You are a new-comer in these regions. You 
suppose we are heathens, and you wish to convert us. That is in itself a laudable 
design. But we are Christians—Christians !” To give more point to his remark, 
and make himself better understood, he crossed himself demonstratively as he 
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spoke, and murmured, half to himself, the usual formula, “ Zz nomine Patris, et Filit, 
et Spiritus Sancti.” 

The Salvationist shuddered. 

“ Look at our hills,’ Luigi went on. “Do you not see that we have churches 
everywhere ? Furthermore, we grow in this district one of the most generous red 
wines in Italy—a delicious wine which is called Chianti” (another shudder), “and 
is exported, I am told, not to Florence alone, but even over-sea to England, from 
which country I doubt not your Serenity comes. Your people in London _ begin 
to drink it: they prefer it to the beer which alone they can raise on their bleak 
hillsides. A most illustrious wine, our good Chianti—Si, si, 7f we are Christians !” 

The Salvationist stared at him, aghast. What on earth was the man talking 
about? “But you need salvation,” he cried strenuously—“salvation—and we 
offer it to you. Freely we offer it! By blood and fire we offer it to you!” 

Luigi shrugged his shoulders, bowed politely, elevated his eyebrows, and went 
on hoeing his artichokes. 

The Salvationist continued a long harangue of the stereotyped sort with which 
we of the North are so familiar. Luigi had never in his life heard anything like 
it. He went on with his work, but listened in a quietly interested way to this 
mad creature’s raving. It was odd; it was piquant. At last it began to strike him 
that the man was trying in his grotesque way to preach some strange heretical 
doctrine. Luigi was a great-souled, tolerant being. He leaned on his hoe once 
more, and made becoming answer. 

“Signore,” he said in a bland voice, “you are new to Italy; you have not 
been here long: you do not understand us. That which you describe is not 
the path to Paradise for us Italians. We are born: well and good; they baptise 
us instantly, and thereby we obtain baptismal regeneration. We grow up: we 
are catechised; we make our first communion. We become men and women: 
we consult our parish priest; we confess at least three times a year; we 
communicate at Easter: if we do anything wrong, we seek penance and 
absolution. By-and-by we grow old: we feel death draw near; we send for our 
good father ; we receive the viaticum ; we obtain extreme unction; and we depart, 
forgiven. ‘To make all sure, our children and friends after our demise see that 
masses are said for the repose of our souls.” He expanded his palms. “ What 
would you have?” he asked rhetorically. ‘We do all that the Church demands ; 
we fulfil every obligation; we leave no command unobeyed. Where is the need 
for this strange thing that you call conversion?” 

“You speak of the Scarlet Woman,” the Salvationist cried, horrified. 

“The scarlet woman ?” Luigi exclaimed in a puzzled voice. He looked round, 
but saw no women, scarlet or otherwise. 

“T mean Rome,” the gaunt man explained. 

“Ah, Rome,” Luigi repeated, delighted to hit upon a word he could undertsand : 
“Rome is the capital of the Kingdom of Italy, and the seat of the Assembly.” 

They spoke two alien tongues, those two—the tongue of the North and the 
tongue of the South; neither could comprehend the other's standpoint. 
Neyertheless, the human eye of the Salvationist attracted Luigi, who was above all 
things human. 

“Might I inquire of the signore his honoured name?” he asked at last, with 
sugared Italian politeness. 

The Salvationist gave it: ‘Arthur Biddle, a brother, and an evangelist,” he 
answered. 

“An evangelist!” Luigi echoed. How strange! He had understood those holy 
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men were all dead long ago. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, he knew: but Arthur 
Biddle—incredible ! He was confirmed in his belief that the fellow was mad. 
Evangelist, indeed! And yet—he liked him. 

“Has your Serenity rooms in Poggibonsi?” he asked, after a pause. 

“T have not where to lay my head,” the Salvationist answered, with quiet 
confidence. “I rely upon those who love the Signore to find me lodging.” 

Luigi reflected. “ Might my humble roof he honoured?” he suggested at last, 
as the outcome of his reflection. 

Arthur Biddle was not unwilling that this poor blind Italian should acquire the 
opportunity of entertaining an angel unawares, and he answered at once, “ You 
are very good. In the Signore’s name, I accept your proffered hospitality... . 
But,” he added as an after-thought, “ to-morrow I expect a lady to join me.” 

“Ha: the signora your wife?” Luigi interposed sagely. 

“Not my wife, but a fellow-worker—a Salvation lady.” 

Luigi hesitated. Would it be right to Chiara—a mere girl of eighteen—to 
introduce this doubtful lady to her? “Indeed?” he said, with an_interrogative 
undertone. “A lady! And oft your wife, signore !” 

“ But she is a sister,” Arthur Biddle put in quickly. 

Luigi nodded acquiescence. “Ah, yes: I understand: the signore’s sister. 
Quite another matter !” 

“Not my own sister,” Arthur Biddle continued, trying to steer his way through 
the dangerous rocks and complexities of Italian. “A sister in religion.” 

“What? a nun! si, si. . . . Still, it is odd for a religious . . . But there! you 
English, you do such droll things! Your ladies travel alone—without a cavalier! 
Such droll, droll things! Almost as droll as those mad Americans.” And at 
thought of the American woman, strolling unconcernedly without a male protector 
across the breadth of two continents, Luigi could no longer control his sense of 
humour, and burst out laughing. 

“You fear to take her in?” the evangelist asked, amazed. 

Luigi sobered himself. “Fear?” he cried. “No, no! But...I1 have a 
daughter, look you: a girl of eighteen. This lady—this religious—she is one 
with whom a young girl... ?—Your Serenity understands. A father must be 
particular.” 

Arthur Biddle in turn was fairly taken aback. It was a shock of nationalities. 
His Italian, such as it was, forsook him utterly. “The lady,” he stammered out, és 
a lady—a lady.” 

Luigi took his hand. ‘Come on,” he said, with a burst. “It is the hour of 
the pranso. You are a strange specimen of these forestier’, I allow, signore: but, 
I know not why, I like you—I like you.” 





138 


Tue breakfast was simple—black bread, such as peasants use, polenta, and red 
wine. Chiara served it—a pretty, dark girl with the piquant, coquettish Italian 
eyes and smile. Her eyes looked through you. Even Arthur Biddle, who heeded 
not the things of this world, observed for himself that the girl was pretty. A soul 
to save! He felt at once a fierce impulse to save it. 

Luigi pushed him the red wine, in its wicker-covered flask, stopped with 
cotton-wool, and having a drop or two of olive oil floating on its surface to 
preserve it from corruption. “ Help yourself, signore,” he said, with the generosity 
of his race. ‘Tis our rencwned wine of Chianti.” 

The evangelist pushed it away with a deprecatory gesture. 
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“Nay, nay,” Luigi urged, mistaking his meaning: “ it is yours, signore. All 
we have is at your service. You are wholly welcome.” 

“JT do not drink wine,” Arthur Biddle answered, with an austere face. “We 
do not in my religion.” 

“Ah! now I understand,” Luigi put in with a bland smile. “Then you are 
not a Christian! My son was with the army in Eritrea, and he wrote to me that 
the heathens in those parts—Mohammedan heathens—would not drink wine, so as 
to distinguish themselves from Christians. And you will not drink wine! I see it 
all now. You are a Mohammedan missionary”—he smiled a tolerant smile— 
“come to convert us to your own religion.” 

Arthur Biddle stood aghast. How he longed for words to confute this well- 
meaning but ignorant person! “I ama Christian,” he answered, “and I have 
come to convert Italy. But true Christians do not look upon the wine when it is 
red. A snare, a snare! They know its deceptiveness.” 

“ Ah, you prefer wife wine?” Luigi broke in, eager to do his best. “Chiara, 
my child, a flask of that good white Montepulciano ! ” 

“No, no,” the evangelist exclaimed, with an impatient gesture. ‘‘ No wine! no 
wine! I tell you, I am a Christian.” 

Luigi was all sweet reasonableness. ‘“ Every Christian,” he answered, “ drinks 
wine. It is a part of our religion. Why, even the priests must drink it. How 
can you be a Christian and refuse to partake of our good Chianti?” 

“ But when the priests drink it,” Chiara put in, “it is no longer wine: you 
forget that, father.” 

“True, true!” Luigi said, crossing himself. “I had forgotten it, I admit—sinful 
man that I am. But still, our Chianti! Why, do you not know, Serenity, that 
holy bishops and cardinals are growers and sellers of Chianti ?” 

“Then they are snarers of souls,” Arthur Biddle answered, warming up. 

Luigi poured himself out a second glass, and held it up to the light, much 
wondering. 

“Oh no!” he exclaimed. ‘Why, the best men do it! There is Cardinal 
Casale, for example, the Cardinal Camerlengo to His Holiness himself—he owns a 
vineyard near Siena, and grows very rich wine, most luscious wine, which he retails 
in Rome at special os¢erie, under the cardinal’s hat and arms: you will not say a 
thing is wrong which is done by the Cardinal Camerlengo to the Holy Father !” 

Arthur Biddle held his peace. He had no arguments with which to meet this 
wholly unexpected line of reasoning. In the North, he knew how to answer all 
objections and return all assaults ; but this fixed faith of the South, this creed of 
authority, with its elaborate ceremonial, its etiquette of salvation, entirely silenced 
him. To him, the individual was sole judge of conduct—every man his own Pope : 
Luigi nonplussed him. 

After breakfast, Luigi went out for a minute, and the evangelist was left alone 
in the room with Chiara. He let his eye fall upon her. Chiara glanced back with 
her most coquettish glance. The signore foreigner was about to address her! 
He gazed at her long and earnestly. Chiara, in her heart, wondered what was 
coming. Then he turned with a wild burst. 

“Are you saved?” he asked fiercely. 

Chiara was not more retiring than most other Italian peasant girls; but when a 
strange man leapt at her with such a weird question, her terror knew no bounds. 
She rose, glared at him, flashed fire from her eyes, clenched her fist instinctively, 
and then rushed with burning cheeks and beating heart from the table. She darted 
into her own room, slamming the door behind her. Arthur Biddle heard the turn 
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“* Are you saved?’ he asked fiercely.” 


of a rusty key in a lock, and a great sigh ot relief. Thank Our Lady and the 
blessed saints, she had got away from him in safety ! 

Presently Luigi returned, and found the evangelist sitting disconsolate, with his 
head on his hands and his elbows on the table, a picture of misery. 

“Where is Chiara?” the Italian asked, in a rising tone of indignation. 

Arthur Biddle pointed with one hand to the bed-chamber. 

Luigi felt the door, found it locked, then turned angrily to the evangelist. 
“What! you have abused my hospitality?” he cried in an angry voice. ‘You 
have taken advantage of my back being turned to insult my daughter!” 

Arthur Biddle recoiled like one stung. “I only asked her if she was saved,” 
he answered, “and she rose from the table and fled as if I had struck her.” 

Luigi’s sense of humour sufficed to take it all in. He burst into a merry peal 
of laughter. 

“We do not understand one another,” he cried, laying his hand on the 
evangelist’s shoulder. “ We are all at cross purposes! Can you not give up this 
attempt to convert the converted? We are Christians, I tell you—Christians ! 
We grow the best red wine that is grown in all Italy. You are not satisfied 
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to be as Christian as the Pope; you want to be more orthodox than the Holy 
Father !” 

Arthur Biddle hardly saw the point of the joke even then. As Christian as 
the Pope! Why, if he had met the Pope, he would have accosted the venerable 
Pontiff with “Are you saved?” exactly as he had accosted Luigi and Chiara. 


Ill. 


THE evangelist slept at Luigi’s that night, the father having succeeded, after a 
little wheedling, in convincing his daughter that the foreigner meant no harm, and 
was merely interested in her spiritual condition. Next day the “sister” arrived— 
a tall, sweet-looking girl, with a wealth of fair hair, in a most unbecoming bonnet, 
Chiara thought: but there! what would you have? our own Dominican nuns do not 
inquire too closely whether their dress suits them! ‘The pair put the family to a 
severe strain; but things were managed. The evangelist had a bed in ‘Luigi’s 
room, while the “sister” shared Chiara’s, Luigi was a great-hearted, honest-souled 
creature ; and, in spite of everything, the evangelist attracted him. 

Arthur Biddle and Sister Polly went out into Poggibonsi that very morning to 
save souls ; and Luigi, fearing mischief, gave up an hour to accompany them. On 
the way he met the Englishwoman. Now, the Englishwoman was well known 
and much respected at Poggibonsi: she had a house there. She was unmarried, an 
amateur painter, and a lover of Italy: she lived at Poggibonsi to be near San 
Gimignano, and yet in touch with the rail to Florence and Siena. Her name was 
Miss Beauchamp. At least, it was spelt Beauchamp, and pronounced Beecham, or, 
as Luigi would have put it, Biciam. 

Miss Beauchamp drew the rein of her little white pony to smile at Luigi and 
to stare at the Salvationists. Luigi spoke to her awhile; but he spoke rapidly in 
Italian, and the evangelist could not follow him. The Englishwoman listened. 
Luigi’s palms were eloquent. His shoulders spoke. At last Miss Beauchamp 
turned to Biddle with a rather grave face. 

“You belong,” she said, “to the Salvation Army?” 

*T do,” Biddle answered. “Are you saved ?” 

Miss Beauchamp’s white hand waved aside the question. ‘“ My _ personal 
welfare is not now the point at issue,” she replied, with quiet firmness. “ I want to 
warn you. Be careful here what you say or do. ‘These people are kindly people, 
good honest people, very friendly people: but, to-morrow is the festa of Sant’ 
Ilario, the great local patron. Beware how you run counter to their prejudices at 
such a time. They are excitable, and eager. If you hurt their feelings, if you 
insult their religion, which they dearly love, they may become ungovernable.” 

“T ask no better,” Arthur Biddle answered, “than to be counted worthy to 
suffer for the truth’s sake.” 

Miss Beauchamp smiled serenely. ‘Truth is relative,” she said in a slow voice. 
*“ You may not have it in greater measure than J have. But let me urge you at 
least to deal it out, if you possess it, to these good people with extreme caution. 
You are a new comer here, and I can see, from what Luigi tells me, you do 
not understand the Italian temperament. In the North, the theology you take for 
granted is immediately understood: all your hearers admit what you postulate— 
the need for salvation, for immediate conversion, for some sudden and definite 
change of heart, for a day of reconciliation. They may put it off, and put it off; 
but, in principle, they believe in it. Here it is quite different. Not one of 
your hearers knows what you are talking about. They will think you mad—that 
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is all. Their way of salvation and yours are alien. Baptism, first communion, 
confession, penance, absolution, extreme unction,—it is all mapped out for them: they 
fulfil their prescribed round with simple, childlike faith, and have no misgivings. 
If you must disturb their rest, disturb it gently. Remember that they believe, and 
that their belief is dear to them.” 

The evangelist stood shocked at such lukewarm Protestantism. Why, this 
English lady, brought up in the full flood of the Gospel light, was scarcely any 
better than poor blind Luigi! He longed to save fer soul too; but the pony- 
carriage passed on and whirled it away from him. 

They walked in silence into the main street of Poggibonsi. 


IV. 


Next day, the evangelist and Sister Polly went forth with Chiara again to survey 
the situation. 

It was easy to see that something unwonted was happening. The little town 
was en féte ; everybody was dressed in his festa costume : Poggibonsi was uproarious. 
All the small boys were engaged in firing most religious squibs, in honour of Sant’ 
Ilario ; all the little girls wore white flowers in their hair, and waved red handker- 
chiefs. Grave men stood smiling at the doors of their shops with a patronising 
air, as if the town, the crowd, and the saint belonged to them. Confetti strewed 
the ground—the degenerate modern coloured-paper confetti; vendors of gilt 
gingerbread extolled their wares at stalls in the street; a circus stood ready for 
action outside the village, as soon as the churches should have poured forth their 
throng of worshippers. It was a sad, sad sight: all these heedless people were 
busy enjoying themselves in their own wicked Italian way, and taking no note of 
the alien evangelists who stalked, tall and gaunt, with their Northern gospel, through 
the midst of so much happy Tuscan humanity. 

Suddenly, as Arthur Biddle looked, a loud cry rent the air—a cry that drew 
nearer and nearer each minute, with shrill variations: a cry which even his 
unpractised ears soon discovered to be composed of myriad voices, shouting with 
all their might, “Il Santo! il Santo!” 

Next moment, a motley crowd swept round the corner. At its head marched 
a man with a sort of monstrous tinsel-covered barrel, adorned with ribbons, and 
flashing in the full Italian sunlight. The barrel was raised high on a pole; 
assistants by the side helped to carry off the weight by sticks attached to it. Its 
approach was the signal for redoubled cheering. The thing swayed and rolled, 
and the crowd surged round it shouting and laughing. As it swayed, they shouted 
aloud, “Ceri, ceri, ceri!” That was what struck the evangelist’s eye first: next 
instant he beheld behind it a colossal doll or stuffed effigy, some fifteen feet high, 
similarly borne by poles on four men’s shoulders. The image had a great smiling face, 
most inanely beneficent ; it was attired in gewgaws of the flimsiest material. Around 
it men and women pressed, shouting “Il Santo! il Santo!” As it approached they 
bowed their heads, exactly as if the doll were some worshipful object. 

Just at the first glance, Arthur Biddle took the whole cavalcade for a mere 
toy or pageant—a sort of southern Guy Fawkes, or City Giant, or King Carnival. 
But even as he watched, while the crowd pressed forward, a procession of priests 
with a great gilt cross issued from a church, and met the tumultuous popular orgy 
at a street corner. A bishop, gorgeous in his plum-coloured dalmatic, led the 
measured cortege of ecclesiastics. Where the two lines met and crossed, he 
Stopped for a moment, held up a couple of fingers in solemn benediction, and 
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blessed the procession. The image in turn bowed its head, nodded three times, 
and then went on its way, inanely smiling. Arthur Biddle realised with difficulty 
that this was intended for a religious event. The image was a saint, and the 
bishop had blessed it and been blessed in return by it! 

As a matter of fact, the procession is one of those immemorial traditional 
popular ceremonies, so common in Italy, which are not of ecclesiastical origin at 
all, and may possibly even be pagan survivals; but which the Church has had the 
wisdom in part to recognise, and by recognition to mitigate and nullify. 

“What is this Juggernaut?” the Salvationist cried, turning fiercely to Chiara. 

Chiara had not the slightest idea what manner of wild beast a Juggernaut 
might be, but the man’s tone appalled her. 

“Oh, hush!” she exclaimed, crossing herself. ‘‘ Don’t speak so loud! This is 
our holiest festa, the Procession of the Ceri, and the image that you see is the 
effigy of our blessed patron, Sant’ Ilario! ” 

A mad desire to testify broke over Arthur Biddle. This was sheer idolatry ! 
‘Stand forward!” he cried in a tone of command to Sister Polly. 

Sister Polly had less zeal or more common sense than her leader. She did 
not think the moment propitious for testifying. However, as in duty bound, after 
a second’s hesitation, she obeyed her superior officer. She stood forth, very white, 
as the procession approached them. 

Arthur Biddle seized the leader of the Ceri by the arm. “Are you saved?” 
he shouted aloud, in a voice that could be heard above the bang of the drums. 
“If not, I offer you here and now salvation !” 

It took a minute before the crowd understood the interruption. They paused 
and listened, horrified. Stop the Procession of the Ceri in its mid career! Check 
the blessed Sant’ Ilario! Incredible profanity! This man must be a heathen! 

But Arthur Biddle, in quick, short sentences, proceeded to testify. He told 
them in plain words that the holy Sant’ Ilario was no saint at all, but a vile idol, 
the work of man’s hands—a clear violation of the second commandment. Eyes it 
had, but it saw not; ears, but it heard not: a vain tinsel-covered thing, powerless 
to answer the prayers addressed to it. He exhorted them to turn from this their 
idolatry to the living light: he implored them to be saved; he argued, he.wrestled 
with them. 

As for the crowd, half mad with religious fervour, half drunk with many cups 
of good Chianti, it knew not what to make of this amazing fanatic. At first it 
was incredulous. Disbelieve in the Saint—in our own Sant’ Ilario! Try to stop 
the procession on which depended the prosperity of the town and the success of 
the vintage! Impossible! inconceivable! Why, even the Freethinkers and Free- 
masons and Liberals never sank so low as that! Signor Mancini himself, the 
atheistical doctor (as men called him), yet approved of the Ceri, and actually gave 
money once a year to keep up and gild the image of Sant’ Ilario: nay, had he 
not written several pamphlets conclusively showing that Sant’ Ilario himself went 
back to a remote and unknown antiquity, having once been a pagan god of great 
renown and power, before he was happily converted and Christianised—pamphlets 
which the curious may read to this day in the library of the Folklore Society in 
London? The Inglese, then, was worse than Freemasons or Atheists! Inglese ?— 
a Moor! He must be a heathen! 

Burning with zeal for the glory of Sant’ Ilario, they turned upon him, red 
with rage. Sister Polly slank back, tore off her bonnet, and refused to testify. 
But the crowd heeded her not: it seized Arthur Biddle, and then and there 
almost tore him to pieces. He endured with courage—courage is a quality rarely 
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lacking in Salvationists. They buffeted him about till he was more than half 
dead. He thought at times he was on the very point of earning the crown of 
martyrdom. But just at that moment, while they wrestled and beat, Luigi stepped 
forward. Politic man, Luigi! He did not attempt to check their rage, but, 
smiling serenely, he called out, “Do not kill him, fellow-citizens, before the very 
eyes of the blessed Sant’ Ilario! It would surely bring bad luck to the harvest 
and the vintage if blood were to defile the Procession of the Ceri! Make him 
over to me instead—/ will answer for him to you; and when you have replaced 
the blessed saint in his home in the chapel on the hill, and feasted the Ceri, 
come for him to my house, and then do as you please with him!” 

But this he said guilefully, with intent to deceive, that he might protect the 
evangelist. 

The crowd shouted back: “ Luigi is right! Don’t kill him here! It would 
bring the evil eye! Go on with the blessed saint, and tear him to pieces when 
the service is over!” 


V. 


AFTER the Ceri had been feasted, and the great cask broached and drunk, a 
body of roisterers at the inn in the Piazza shouted aloud: “ Now, off to Luigi’s,— 
and short work with the atheist !” 

Luigi had bundled his man meanwhile into the old wooden chest in Chiara’s 
room, and bade Chiara and Sister Polly sit upon it carelessly. Lest Biddle should 
choke, he .had bored two holes for air with an auger at the back: the evangelist 
had just room to lie in the box with his long legs tucked up; but the position 
was uncomfortable. 

Without a moment’s notice, the roisterers burst into the house. ‘ Where is 
he?” they cried. ‘ Produce him!” 

Luigi came forward, wringing his hands in mock despair. ‘“ Dear friends,” he 
exclaimed, “the man is in league with Satan! I got him home with difficulty ; 
but on the very threshold he gave me the slip and escaped. I fear by this time 
he is at Empoli or Florence !” 

The crowd was furious. Baulked of their prey, they turned to cuff and maul 
Luigi. Luigi cried out the more, “I know not where he is! He fled and 
left me!” 

The evangelist in the chest, hearing this plain falsehood, was minded once 
more to rise up and testify. But on second thoughts he refrained—leaving Luigi 
to suffer vicarious martyrdom. 

“Search the house!” one of the mob cried. 

The others turned to obey him. The evangelist lay low, feeling far from happy. 
Meanwhile, half a dozen enthusiasts kept punching and pummelling poor Luigi, to 
extract a confession. But Luigi was true as steel. He grinned and bore it. 

They searched everywhere in the house—except the chest. Chiara had thrown 
a coverlet and a couple of cushions on that, so that it looked for all the world 
like a piece of household furniture. She and Sister Polly sat upon it by turns. 
As to Polly, the marauders never recognised her for a moment. She had flung 
away her bonnet, and with her rich fair hair hanging loose about her face she 
resembled anything on earth much more than a female preacher. For choice, a 
Bacchanal. 

At last, after pulling to pieces everything suspicious in the house, the revellers 
dropped off, one by one, sulkily, leaving Luigi bruised and trembling, and the 
evangelist much cramped with lying so long in the narrow space allotted him. 
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He must be got rid of somehow: that was clear. Poggibonsi was now too 
hot to hold him. But how? If he walked or drove openly from the scandalised 


“*Where is he?’ they cried, ‘produce him.’” 


town, the injured votaries of Sant’ Ilario would tear him to shreds. The railway 
was out of the question. Luigi perpended. At last he clapped his hand to his 
forehead suddenly. ‘“ Ha!” he cried: “the Englishwoman !” 
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“She is good,” Chiara echoed. “And the man is a compatriot! Yes, yes: 
she will help us!” 

They waited till the dead of the night, till long past one o’clock—for strayed 
revellers were still abroad, more or less exhilarated, shouting “ Viva Sant’ Iario !” 
in somewhat liquid and uncertain accents. About two in the morning, all was 
silent at last: not a voice broke the gloom; the festa had worn itself out, and the 
revellers were quietly sleeping, in bed or out of it. Luigi opened the door and 
peered cautiously into the road. Nobody there! All well! ‘Come this way!” 
he cried to the subdued evangelist. 

Arthur Biddle followed him out of the village in the dark towards a big pink 
villa, standing in its own formal Italian garden, half a mile outside the precincts. 
With a hesitating hand, Luigi knocked hard at the door. After several attempts, a 
white-capped head protruded from an upper window. ‘“ Who is there?” a servant 
asked. “What do you want at this hour, drunken one?” 

Luigi explained in a few short words that he was not drunken, and had not 
been keeping Sant’ Ilario. It was a matter of life and death. A head was in 
danger. Could the English signorina come down to speak at the door with him? 

In a few minutes more Miss Beauchamp came down, lightly clad in a soft, 
artistic dressing-gown. Luigi trembled to ask her. It was much to suggest to a 
lady that she should receive a man into her house in the small hours of the 
night: but to save life, you know! Might he dare to suggest it? He explained 
the whole circumstances. Miss Beauchamp, motioning them both inside into the 
hall, and closing the door behind them, listened, smiling. 

But what strange creatures, these English! As soon as he had finished, the 
signorina, smiling still, made answer at once, without the slightest hesitation: 
“Take him in? why, of course! He is welcome to a bed, and to-morrow I 
will drive him in my pony-carriage to Empoli, where he can catch the early 
train for Florence.” 

Luigi was thunderstruck. A lady, in a house alone with her women-servants, 
make no more bones than that about receiving a man under her roof! These 
Englishwomen are shameless—or else, they are irreproachable ! 

He groped his way back by himself to his own house, and slept till morning, 
in spite of his bruises. 

When morning came, Miss Beauchamp got ready the pony-trap. She had 
heard the whole story, and knew how Poggibonsi was thirsting for the blood of 
the man who had openly insulted and denounced Sant’ Ilario. So she _ insisted 
that the evangelist must double his long legs under the seat of the pony-trap. 
Biddle protested in vain: Miss Beauchamp was imperative. He obeyed in the 
end, and lay still in his place, while Miss Beauchamp and Sister Polly took their 
seats on the cushions and covered him with their dresses. Sister Polly had 
borrowed a hat with roses in it, and looked as worldly and as pretty as a 
Salvationist can look in her weaker moments. 

A mile or two out of Poggibonsi, they allowed Biddle to emerge, much bent, 
and stretch his legs in the dickey. He rode on silently, ejaculating once or twice 
in fervid asides that he desired to save the soul of his present benefactress. 
Miss Beauchamp only smiled. The subject was one she declined to discuss 
before him and Sister Polly. 

At Empoli station, who should meet them but Luigi, very hot and eager, still 
black and blue in the face with the beating of yesterday! He had spent a 
hard-earned Jira in paying his passage by train, in order to make sure that his 
evangelist was safe from Sant’ Ilario’s vindicators. 
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Miss Beauchamp waited to see what greeting the preacher would give his 
preserver. Arthur Biddle took two tickets for Florence, and jumped into the 
train. He leaned out of the window as soon as he was seated, and took Luigi’s 
hand in his. ‘ Good-bye,” he said, with the same eager, impulsive voice as ever. 
“J will pray for your salvation. I will pray for your soul earnestly.” 

Miss Beauchamp smiled again. “I do not think it is Luigi’s soul you need 
trouble about,” she answered in English. ‘“ /Z/7s soul is right enough. ‘There are 
others to see to. May not spiritual pride be worse, after all, than some things 
you think much of?” 

The Salvationist stared. What could the woman be talking of ? 

“ Remember,” she went on slowly: “ you know those words, ‘ Other sheep have 
I which are not of this fold: them also will I bring in.’ Do not mistake your 
own little wattled enclosure for the whole Church Catholic. Luigi is a hero in his 
way ; he has deserved more than prayers from you. Does it not occur to you 
that you ought to thank him ?” 

Luigi understood the tone, though not the words. “Oh, as for that,” he said, 
modestly, casting down his eyes, “it is nothing--nothing. I saw a man’s life in 
danger, through a misunderstanding, and I tried to save it. If I did less than that, 
how could I call myself a Christian ?” 

The train began to move. The Salvationist thrust his head out of the window. 
“T will pray for doth your souls!” he cried. “For both of you—for both 
of you!” 

Miss Beauchamp turned to the Italian peasant. “I ask your prayers for mine, 
Luigi,” she answered humbly. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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| ELICIA’S FAN, that flimsy thing, 
“aes A fairy calendar I call. 
J 


~ She opes it, and you smell the spring ; 


She furls it, and the snowflakes fall. 


Nay, more: Watteau-like, on one side, 
Felicia’s fan, that flimsy thing, 
sian Is wrought with shepherdesses, tied 


By cherubs in a silken string. 


But on the other, dark elves cling 
To lily or fern-leaf, and burlesque 
Felicia’s fan, that flimsy thing, 


With goblin antics Rembrandtesque. 


And so the airiest little sway 
Has power distractingly to bring 
From day to night, from night to day 


Felicia’s fan, that flimsy thing. 


a 


Felicia’s tan, that flimsy thing, 
Such winnowing welcomes now pervade, 
You dream she has dared to steal a wing 


From Cupid’s roseate shoulder-blade. 


Anon, if adverse moods prevail, 
Felicia’s fan, that flimsy thing, 
Is flirted like the fluttering sail 


Where barks are tossed and tempests ring. 
502 
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ic1ia’s Fan. 





But when the tale of love’s keen sting 
Your frenzied murmurs may have breathed, 
Felicia’s fan, that flimsy thing, 


Shuts tightly, as though a dagger sheathed. 
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Yet fate, however fleet or slack, 

Shall turn at last, when Love grows king, 
To mere innocuous éri¢-d-brac 

Felicia’s fan, that flimsy thing ! 


EpGAR FAWCETT. 
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THE GOLDEN MESSIAS. 
PROLOGUE. 
THE BLACK BOX. 


T was late at night, and I was leaning on the sill of the window of my 
room in the Charing Cross Hotel, which looked out upon an open well. 
Within the room whose window faced mine the blinds were undrawn, and a 

yellow dot of gas glimmered in the dark. Suddenly, the light was turned up, 
and I saw that two men had entered the room. ‘They divested themselves of 
coat and hat, and sat down before the fire with cigarettes. Presently, one rose 
and busied himself about a tray set with decanters and glasses. Desisting from 
this employment, he disappeared into the next room, to return carrying a black box, 
which looked like a large despatch-box. Setting it upon the table, he unlocked it 
and lifted the lid. His friend looked within, dropped the glass he held, and 
stepped back with a startled face; and, at the same moment, the man who had 
opened the black box glanced round, and, stepping to the window, pulled the 
blind smartly down. 

Here was a singular incident ; and who, beholding it, would not be taken with 
a lively curiosity to know what, contained in a despatch-box, could strike a ruddy 
and stout young British gentleman all to pieces in the twinkling of an eye? 

It came to pass, that in due time I was to make the acquaintance of the 
owner of the black box; whom I may here venture to characterise as a most 
amiable gentleman, entirely unspoiled by his recent accession to a comfortable fortune. 

“If hte were not there,” said my friend, indicating the black box with a 
backward jerk of the thumb, “why, Z shouldn’t be here, you know.” 

He threw the lid back, and a dead face looked into mine from half-closed eyes : 
a dusky, withered face, with a hooked nose, and a thick tawny beard, framed and 
packed close in a kind of golden silk. I requested an explanation. 

“T will lend you, if you like, the ancestral manuscript which contains the 
history of the deceased,” said my amiable friend. “It came to me along with 
the Chudleigh estates.” 

In the thick volume of brown, spidery manuscript, bound in brown leather, I 
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found the narrative of a voyage to the East Indies, written by one Mr. Charles 
Chudleigh, in the year 1597. 

From March, when the ship “cut sail,” to June, there is little in Mr. 
Chudleigh’s account to distinguish it from the voyagers’ journals of the period; it 
is when Zhe Virgin God Save Her is within a day’s sail of the port of Cochin, in 
the Indian Ocean (and making very bad weather of it) that the interest begins. 

Here, then, follows Mr. Chudleigh’s story. 


“ 


THE GOLDEN MESSIAS. 
BEING THE NARRATIVE OF MR. CHARLES CHUDLEIGH, SOMETIME GENTLEMAN-ADVENTURER 
IN THE BARK 7HE VIRGIN GOD SAVE HER, 

While we were yet some twenty leagues from the port of Cochin, we were 
overtaken in the night by a fearful storm, with lightning and thunder and a great 
rain, so that we drove before the tempest. There was none of us that did not 
expect to perish, and those who were so minded were diligently repeating prayers ; 
when lo! of a sudden, in the pitchy dark, there shone bright lights above the 
ship, hanging in the air like candles: one above the main-top-mast, another above 
the mizzen yard-arm, and a third over the bowsprit. Then those mariners who 
pled with Heaven began instantly to give thanks, saying that here were the blessed 
Lights of Saint Elmo (called by the Portuguese Corfo Sancto), and that now the 
storm would instantly abate its violence. In the light of the dawning they vanished, 
and then, truly, the wind did begin to decrease and the waters to go down. 
Upon the next night Zhe Virgin God Save Her rolled at her anchors in the 
harbour of Cochin. “Iwas near midnight, and I had come upon watch. ‘The thunder 
growled across the waters, and a thick darkness covered us, cleft now and again 
by waving sheets of flame; when masts and furled sails and ropes were drawn 
black as ink upon the flare, to be instantly swallowed in the night. I was standing 
in the waist, hearkening to the music of the fiddles which the minstrels played in 
the captain’s cabin, where Mr. Gray was at supper with his officers; when there 
came a glare of lightning, and I beheld the apparition of a man dressed all in 
white, passing scarce two yards in front of me. ‘The skin of its hand gleamed 
like gold, and its face was a golden blot, blank of all feature. Not a little terrified, 
I perceived the light issue from the opening door of the cabin; then the door 
was shut, and, at the same moment, the music stopped. 

Between the pauses of the thunder, I heard a noise of talk break out in the 
cabin, and presently the fiddling began anew, upon a single instrument, that was 
handled by one who brought forth such strains as were assuredly beyond the 
power of any crowder in the ship’s company. 

The watch being changed, I went below, to lie marvelling at this strange 
affair. ‘The man must have plied from the mainland to the ship in a canoe. But 
why had he chosen the dead middle of the night to come aboard? And what 
mountebank was this, to wear a faceless golden mask? And, indeed, save that 
Mr. Gabriel Simeon ever loved to act, if it were possible, like none other, I 
have never found sufficient answer to these questions. 

Before breakfast, the whole crew, gentlemen and mariners, was piped into the 
waist. Captain Abel Gray stood against the poop railing; and beside him, rising 
head and shoulders higher, stood a great man dressed all in white calicut, with a 
brown eye as lively as a falcon’s, and tawny moustachios and beard. It was to 
hear what this gentleman, Mr. Gabriel Simeon, had to say to us, that the captain 
had called us together. Whereupon Mr. Simeon told us he had sure knowledge 
that in the Island of Sumatra was hidden a certain great treasure. The princes 
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of that country (said he) were all buried with their armour and jewels in the 
Valley of Kings, each with a gravestone of gold set with gems at his head, waiting 
for honest English mariners to come and take them all away. If we would share 
with him in this venture, said Mr. Gabriel Simeon, himself, on his part, would 
engage to come at the booty. And the upshot was, that captain and crew did 
agree to follow Gabriel Simeon in his adventure. So Zhe Virgin God Save Her 
ran east for the Isle of Sumatra, where we dropped anchor in the Bay of Achen. 
During this time I had been much with Mr. Gabriel Simeon. The rest avoided 
his company, because he was simply a Hebrew Jew, with a hook to his nose and 
a shuffle in his gait. So it befell that Simeon and myself stood together apart, 
looking at the Island of Sumatra, which lay all ruddy to behold in the sunset 
light, and covered with great woods, which climbed from the water’s edge to the 
base of a sugar-loaf hill, splitten and black, rising high into the radiant sky. An 
alluring fragrance blew in our faces, as though a jar of spices were broken upon 
the air. 

“In that hill a king’s ransom lies entombed!” cried Mr. Simeon. “ Our 
eyes shall yet behold a city of golden sepulture, and our hands shall spoil the 
wealthy habitations of the dead. But at first, Chudleigh, my simple child, you shall 
trade for pepper and indigo and balsams, while I bide my time on shipboard.” 

And so it was, that while the most of the company went ashore to visit the 
king, and to truck, with mirrors and drinking glasses and coral trinkets, for bhars 
of pepper and spicery, Mr. Gabriel Simeon sat taking his ease in his cabin, ‘The 
trading going on for a week, the ship was laden to the hatches; when the captain 
and the trading party came aboard, saying that the King’s Secretary, his chief 
officers (called Subandars) and a guard of soldiers would come to dine with them 
in the ship the next day. Upon that, Mr. Gabriel Simeon warned the captain 
against treachery. At first Mr. Gray would not hearken to him; but Mr. Simeon 
pleading very earnestly that the lives of all were set upon a useless hazard, 
the captain presently agreed to give him the charge of the watch on deck, 
with leave to take what measures he listed. So Mr. Simeon filled the tops with 
stones, loaded the two cannon. in the forecastle, and armed the watch with sword, 
pistol, and dagger. Next day, to the music of gongs, drums and trumpets, there 
comes me aboard the King’s Secretary and his four Subandars, attended by some 
fifty soldiers, armed with krises, hand-darts, cutlasses and shields. They brought 
with them a great jar of aqua-vitee, and the two crews (saving the watch) sat down 
together ; and before ten minutes were gone, our men began to laugh and to sing 
like mad creatures. ‘Their faces flushed red, their eyes shone, they capered and 
danced upon the tables. (There is in this country a kind of seed, whereof a little 
being eaten, turns a man into fool-frolic; and with this the aqua-vitz was infected.) 
At this the Sumatrans set upon them to slay them, and the men stationed in the 
tops began to rain down great stones upon the mellay. Captain Gray was tumbling 
with a brown villain on the deck, when Mr. Simeon thrust his rapier down the 
Indian’s throat, and so saved the captain. Then Mr. Simeon and myself and six 
more charged upon the Sumatrans, slaying many, and driving many overboard, and 
the rest into the stern cabin, where they swiftly barricadoed the doors. Immediately 
we dragged the two culverins from the forecastle, and setting the mouth of a gun 
against each of the two cabin doors, thrust a match to the touch-hole. So we 
rid the ship of the Sumatrans; but ourselves lost some fifteen men in the affray. 
Meanwhile, there was a long war-galley making ready at the quay-side, and we had 
but time to hoist sail before it put forth to pursue us. But, upon our firing a 
broadside of great ordnance, the proa turned back again. 
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“ Most of the company went ashore to visit the King.” 


The next day, being anchored three or four leagues from the island, there 
was held a council of war. Some said one thing and some another; but the end 
of it was, Mr. Gabriel Simeon made oration, putting us in mind that, inasmuch 
as he had never been ashore, he was unknown to the Sumatrans; that he had 
some knowledge of their language; and affirming that here was the opportunity 
for which he had waited hitherto. He asked no more (he said) than to be set 
on shore that night, and for Zhe Virgin God Save Her to lie in the offing for 
three days, keeping watch for his signal fire. If no such signal were to be seen 
before the end of that time, the ship was to depart, leaving Mr. Simeon to his 
fate. But the moment the fire was descried, he would have the ship’s pinnace to 
put off, manned with a crew armed caf-a-fie, who should row for the landing-place 
nearest to the signal. We had no expectation of any profit to be made by this 
adventure ; nor did the life of one Jew weigh down the balance. But the captain 
said that Mr. Simeon had saved his life and the ship’s, and so Mr. Gray could 
not stick at aught in reason for the man; and the rest agreed with the captain. 
Afterwards, I persuaded Mr. Simeon to suffer me to go with him, and he brought 
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“Next day, to the music of gongs, drums, and trumpets, there comes me aboard the King’s 
Secretary and his four Subandars.” 


me into his cabin, and gave me Indian clothes of white Calicut cloth, and a 
turban, and stained my skin to the savage hue. Simeon disguised himself in the 
same manner, hiding his great beard beneath a scarf. Each of us 
Indian krise (a sharp sword without a cross hilt), and carried a pc 


wore an 
ard concealed ; 
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and Simeon took his fiddle. Thus equipped, we were set on shore at nightfall in 
a little retired cove. ‘The woods and rocks were all black and silver in the light of 
a marvellous great moon ; the dark was sown with innumerable glittering fireflies ; 
and the whole air resounded with the breaching of the sea. 

“ And where are we going?” said I. 

“To the temple,” answered Simeon. ‘“’To the House of the False Prophet. 
In every polity,” he went on, as we began to walk forward through the tangle 
of light and dark, “in every kingdom, civil or barbarous, you shall find a priest 
or else a woman sitting at the heart of it, spinning webs like a bloody spider. We 
will go visit the priest, Chudleigh.” 

And as we went, Simeon told me how that the Sumatrans worshipped the Prophet 
Mahomet after their barbarous manner; and how they kept his temple ever in 
readiness for him, because the False Prophet had said that he would certainly 
return some day ; and how it was their custom, once a year, for the King and his 
whole court to visit the temple in state, riding upon elephants, to see if perchance 
the Messias had fulfilled his promise at last. 

After walking for two hours or more, we came out from glades of woodland 
upon a broad track, leading upwards through the forest towards a dim round 
building, at the foot of the sugar-loaf hill, which rose black and solitary, blotting 
out a regiment of stars. We followed the broad road, ever ascending, until the 
forest opened out on either hand into a wild garden, where were glittering pools 
of water, and groves, and flowering bushes, giving forth a heady perfume. A noise 
of croaking frogs filled the air, like the ringing hum of many skaters skating, 
and great toads of a dull scarlet colour would hop sluggishly out of our path. A 
domed roof grew out of the black hillside in front of us, and long buildings 
ran to left and right, and were lost among the thick old-grown trees. 

“What to do withal?” said Gabriel Simeon. “Here is the ‘Temple—and 
death lies skulking in ambush. What to do now, friend Charles?” quoth he; 
and stood whistling a catch in his teeth. 

One thing seemed as good as another to me, upon this emprise; and in 
silence I watched Gabriel Simeon hug his fiddle under his chin. He stepped 
behind a thick bush, and a sweet and lively melody broke upon the frogs’ chorus. 
From tree to tree we stole nearer and nearer to the great door, the Jew still 
fiddling. I know not if he thought to charm the chief priest from his slumbers ; 
but, when he stopped, and the delicate echoes, answering near and far, had died 
away, the frowning mansion rested dumb as a tomb. We came to the door, 
which was all of solid metal; and, finding it fast shut, we began to walk beneath 
the building to the left, among the fragrant bushes, and the gleaming water starred 
with yellow blossoms, and the red toads. Presently we came beneath an_ over- 
hanging balcony closed in with lattices, 

Standing in the shadow, the Jew fiddled upon another tune. ‘The little fountain 
of silvern melody rose and fell, and rose again; and lo! the shutters upon the 
balcony opened, and two or three heads looked forth. Simeon stopped instantly ; 
there was a sound of women’s whispering; and a woman’s voice cried out in 
the Indian tongue. ‘The women whispered above us out of sight while a man 
might have counted a hundred. 

Then Simeon thrust the fiddle suddenly into my hands, and taking off his 
turban, he drew forth something that gleamed faintly, drew it over his face and 
head, drew something over his hands (but leaving the fingers free), and put on 
his turban again. Once more the soft call fell from above; and Gabriel Simeon 
took the fiddle from me, and drew an amorous [little air from the strings, and 
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stopped upon a dying fall. There came a sound of laughter, and once more the 
strange words. Simeon took me by the arm and gave me the viol again. 

“Do you know who we are, Chudleigh?” he whispered. “You are the 
Prophet Mahomet’s disciple, deaf and mute, and I am the Messias himself.” 

With that he stepped into the moonlight, and, in the same moment, I beheld 
the golden man whom I had seen in the harbour of Cochin. The women cried 
out; and the Prophet Mahomet spoke to them in their own tongue. 

“T know not who are these women, but they shall let us in,” said the golden 
face in my ear. “ Forget not you are my deaf-and-dumb disciple, as you love life, 
Chudleigh.” 

The door opened, a light shone, and there appeared a wench, a handsome 
wench, with a skin the colour of honey, carrying a little brazen lamp. She held it 
high, gazing at us out of narrow black eyes; then she made obeisance, and said 
somewhat, and turned about, and we followed her along a stone passage and up a 
flight of stairs into an upper room, where were four or five women, seated -and 
reclining upon mats. Little brazen lamps stood here and there upon the floor, 
and the air was heavy with perfume. Gabriel Simeon paused on the threshold, 
lifted his hand and spoke; whereupon the women lifted their hands, palms 
together, and bowed themselves, answering in a word. Then the Messias sat 
down cross-legged, and began to talk, while I sat behind him. He talked for a 
long while, and the women answered him now and again. They brought us 
sweetmeats, and betel-nut for chewing, and aqua-vite to drink. Thus we sat until 
I grew uneasy, and admonished Gabriel Simeon with my foot. He glanced about 
and nodded, and a little after, he took the damsel who had brought us in, and 
led her apart. The moonlight shone broad through the open lattice, upon the 
great figure of the Golden Messias, standing with his arm about his wench; the 
white light mingled strangely with the yellow shimmer of the lamps; and in 
the scented shadow and shine there sparkled, with tiny sparkles, the eyes of the 
women, and their white teeth glimmered, and their ornaments tinkled, as they lay 
whispering and looking upon me. Often, in visions of the night, have I revisited 
that place and time, and made music upon the Jew’s fiddle, which I left in the 
chamber. 

At last Simeon made as if to go. The girl to whom he talked took a lamp, 
and went before us down the stairs, and along a narrow cloister lit from on high 
by round windows like port-holes, and through bare stone rooms and passages, up 
and down more stairs to a door opening upon a long passage. Here Simeon 
embraced her lovingly, and we went on towards a haze of moonshine. 

“T am glad we are done with the women,” said I. 

“Done with them, sirrah? Let me tell you, all those damsels are my wives,” said 
the Golden Messias. ‘“ ‘These are Vestals, daughters of the nobles of this country, 
who are reserved for the appearing of Mahomet, and . . . Hearken!” 

A tiny sound, like the sound of human speech, rose and fell from far. It 
ceased, and the profound silence again fell about us. Were we closed in the very 
bowels of the earth, no huger weight of silence could have descended upon us. 

Once more we stole forward, until we came into a great chamber, lit from on 
high by a range of narrow windows. By this time the death-cold dawn had begun 
to pale the darkness ; and we discerned a kind of throne rising in the midst of 
the chamber. The lower part of the walls seemed to be hung with arras of cloth- 
of-gold, and, on three sides, doorways opened. We entered through the first 
into a bare, dusky chamber lighted by a tiny opening in the ceiling, and 
leading to an inner room, which led to another; we entered the second doorway 
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to discover three desolate chambers more. Returning to the outer hall, of a 
sudden the silence was shattered by a voice—the voice of a man praying with a 
high and beseeching intonation; and within the third portal we beheld the kneeling 
figure of an old, gaunt man. His voice died, and he remained gazing upon us 
with his arms outstretched. 

“The Priest!” said Simeon. ‘‘We must take him captive, Chudleigh.” 

He drew out a length of cord, and we laid hold of the priest, who struggled 
like a wild animal. But we bound him hand and foot, and seated him against 
the wall. 

‘‘What a murrain to do with the old man?” said the Golden Messias. ‘“ He 
would never put faith in me—not he. Doubtless we should put him out of the 
way ; the time is so short, you see.” 

I said I thought it a hard thing to butcher the old man. 

“The Indians had no such pragmatical scruples aboard Zhe Virgin,” said 
Gabriel. 

“But why is the time so murderous short ?” 

“T’ll tell you in a word,” quoth he. ‘ To-morrow—nay, to-day—is the Festival 
of the Messias, when the King and the Court come to the temple to seek him. The 
women told me of it. Behold that Prophet!” said Gabriel Simeon, smiting his 
breast. “ But what to do with the clergyman?” he added. 

We regarded the captive, who stared boldly in our faces. 

Simeon spoke to the old man, and they talked together for a space. “He 
says none but the King knows the Burial-place,” Simeon said. “But I think he 
lies. Shall we put him to the question?” 

We bound a piece of cord cross-wise about the priest’s lean arm, so that the 
skin was patterned into lozenge-shape ; then Simeon drew his krise and sliced away 
a lozenge. The priest never flinched, but kept his bright gaze steadily upon us 
while the blood flowed. I told the torturer I would have no more of it, and the 
great Jew turned furiously upon me. 

“Mark me, once for all,” says he, “I’ll have no prating from you. I like you 
very well, my son, but if you cross me now, by the living Jehovah, I’ll stab you 
where you stand.” 

At that, I dismounted my own tuck. 

“Come now, this is but foolishness,” said Simeon. ‘I promise you, the man 
shall not be hurt.” 

He turned again upon the priest, the steel shining in his hand; and the old 
man broke into a sudden torrent of speech. 

“ He will show us the way, he says,” quoth Simeon. 

We cut his bonds, and he led into the great chamber, drew aside the arras 
upon the wall at the end opposite to the doorway by which we had first entered, and 
vanished into a dark passage. We followed him, going down and down upon a 
rough path. There fell upon our ears a sullen noise, a roaring far below, the 
sob of driven water, and a heavy dropping as of rain; and a faint light, shining 
through holes which ran to the outer air, revealed the overhanging rocks and the 
yawning mouths of caverns and black abysses. 

A little after, a larger light glimmered and increased, until we discerned the 
sea, all sparkling in the dawn, and came out upon a mighty pomp of sunrise. 
We stood in a narrow, rocky bay, whence the cliffs rose straight and high in a half- 
circle. Upon the horizon bristled the masts of a ship, little as a toy, which, as 
we hoped, was Zhe Virgin God Save Her. 

The old priest ran swiftly down the beach, and plunged into the surf. Stayed 
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by the huge breaching of the sea, we watched his white head receding round the 
headland. 

“ Prettily cozened,” said Simeon; and he began to walk to and fro along the 
beach. So he went for a long time; then he called me. He had a plan, he said, 
In that place I was to build and light the signal fire. If he did not return to 
the temple before midnight, then was I to escape to the ship, for I should know 
the Messias was dead. 

Going back to the temple, we heard the distant sound of barbarous music. 
The Festival had begun. 

Gabriel Simeon mounted the steps of the throne, which was all of some red 
stone like marble, and there he sat, facing the great doors, with his hands upon 


his knees. I stood beside the doors, ready to lift the bar and swing the 
leaves open, hearkening to the shrilling music. Now it grew nearer; and again it 


died away, so that we heard the dreary shrieking of parrots in the garden without. 
We waited long; but the Golden Messias sat as still as a graven image, aloft’ on 
his red throne. 

At last the braying of trumpets and the roaring of gongs and the shouting 
grew louder and still louder, until the clamour beat about the walls. ‘The Golden 
Messias lifted his hand. I swung the doors inward, and looked through the crack 
of the hinge. There were the massy foreheads and little eyes of two elephants, 
with a thin brown man sitting on each of their heads, and each bearing a little 
golden castle on his back; and beyond the beasts was a multitude of brown faces 
and limbs and white garments. ‘This I saw in one moment of time; the next, the 
Golden Messias had arisen, and was descending the steps of his throne. A great 
shout went up, and swelled until the walls rang. The Messias stood upon the 
threshold with arms uplifted; there fell a sudden silence; and, as when the wind 
sweeps over a field of standing corn, all the people bowed themselves with their 
foreheads to the ground. A huge gross man, swathed in dirty cloth-of-gold, 
climbed down from one of the elephants’ gilded castles. He could bend no more 
than a barrel, so he cast himself on his belly, and his white hair fell about his 
dewlaps, as he rubbed his face in the dust. 

The Golden Messias let fall his arm, stepping forward; one of the castled 
elephants kneeled down, and I shut and barred the doors upon the False Prophet 
ascending into his little go!den castle. The music struck up with singing and 
crying, and I was left alone in the temple. The heathen never thought of making 
perquisition for their chief priest. All the day long I heard the noise of the 
barbarian music; and all day long I travailed hard. I gathered great store of dry 
seaweed and withered herbage, and built and lighted the signal fire on the beach ; 
and towards evening the pinnace of Zhe Virgin God Save Her hove in sight, and 
Captain Abel Gray came ashore with twenty men, all armed cap-d-pié.. I told the 
captain that Mr. Simeon was then with the King, that he would return (if he 
were alive) at nightfall, and that I would bring news of him thereafter. 

Taking with me a torch from a store brought by the crew, I went back into 
the temple, there to await the return of the Prophet. Not until the night had 
fallen did I hear the sound of the savage revels grow louder and draw near once 
more. ‘Torchlights flashed through the windows, and three blows, the Messias’ 
signal, were struck upon the door. I opened instantly: the tide of light and 
clamour flowed in; and for one moment the Messias stood upon the threshold, 
confronting the tossing glare and the mass of faces, with arms uplifted, crying out 
upon them in their own tongue; the next, he was inside, and we were barring 
the door. 
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Gabriel Simeon called upon the name of his Maker, and cast himself face 
downwards upon the pavement. When I had kindled the torch, he sat up, 
and put off his golden mask. His dark face was flushed near to purple, his eyes 
were sunken in his head, his teeth were black with the betel nut. 

“Ts the fire lit?” said he, in a thick voice. “Is the boat come? Let me 
die—let me die, and go to my fathers.” 

He took a little vial from his clothes and drank the contents, and lay down, 
and slept like the Seven of Ephesus. 

I sat and watched him there, until the moon rose and shone in patches on 
the wall. ‘The patches changed their places, the noise of the Indians had long 
ceased, and there fell no sound but the frogs’ crooning and the whisper of the 
wind, and still he slept. 

“Art there, Chudleigh ?” said the Golden Messias, at last; and his voice was 
the voice of a man in his right mind. “ That’s well. What news?” 

I told him the crew of Zhe Virgin God Save Her was waiting, and asked him 
of the day’s history. 

“ Drink,” said he. “ Drink, first and last, and whoreson madness, and _ things 
unspeakable. But all’s one for that. Now hearken to me, Chudleigh, and listen 
with the understanding, as you love life. ‘To-night I am to die. And _ to-morrow 
they shall bury me in the Valley of Kings. I am not drunk, and the fever hath 
gone from me. ‘This is the way of it.” 

The King (said he) would not tell his secret, the secret of the Kings’ Burial- 
ground—no, not even to Messias. Finding him fixed in this obstinacy, the 
Messias told the King that his time on earth ended that day; and that during 
the night he should die again, and go to Paradise, leaving his mortal coil in the 
Temple. And he demanded of the King, as conferring inestimable honour upon 
His Majesty, that his body should be buried at dawn in the Valley of Kings. 
To this the King eagerly consented, saying that himself should bring the Prophet 
to his grave. Now, during his sojourn in India, Gabriel Simeon, as he told me, 
had learned of the conjurers many things, and among them, the art of feigning 
death ; so that, for as long as a week, he could remain to all appearance as dead 
as a bone. Finishing his explication, the mad Jew gave me a string of orders, 
which (as will be seen) I straitly carried out ; then he took the torch and vanished 
into the passage leading to the women’s apartments. Much disquieted, I lay down 
to sleep; but the sun had not risen before I was awakened by Gabriel Simeon. 
He mounted to his chair, swallowed somewhat from a vial—the man carried an 
apothecary’s shop in his clothes—and with I know not what convulsion, his head 
fell back and he ceased to breathe. As I live by bread, I thought him gone 
indeed. 

Howbeit, I unbarred the doors, according as the Messias had commanded, 
and withdrew behind the arras to see the end. In a while I heard the padding of 
naked feet, and peering through a little hole, I beheld the fat man dressed in 
dirty cloth-of-gold, who had lighted down yestermorn from one of the elephant- 
castles, and who was doubtless the King. With him -were six white-clad_ slaves, 
carrying a bier. They made but little work of it ; and had the reliques of the Golden 
Messias out of his chair, and laid upon the bier, before one might count a score. 
The King, having barred the door with his own hands, led the way through the 
middle doorway of the three inner doorways, followed by the six slaves bearing the 
corpse. I dogged the funeral train from one room to the next, and thence into an 
opening in the wall of the third room. The walls had seemed solid enough when 
the Messias and myself had explored the chamber, But there it was, a strait passage 
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“They had been voisoned beforehand.” 


hewn in the rock and lighted not at all; and up, and still up, uneven stairs, in the 
cold wet heart of the rock, I crept behind the bier, until a tiny light glimmered 
far ahead. So soon as the bearers were out in the open, I stole to the end otf 
the passage, and peered out from behind a piece of rock; and lo! there was a 
dusky valley, no bigger than the deck of a great ship, curved like a spoon, with 
black hills mounting high above and leaning inwards on every side. The topmost 
tocks were touched with the gold of sunrise ; and golden tombstones, gleaming in 
the shadow, studded the floor of the valley. The slaves were digging and delving 
with their hands in the grey, powderous soil; and even as I looked one rolled 
over, writhed, and lay still. They had been poisoned beforehand. The bulky 
King stood with his back to me, watching the slaves toiling and dying. A second 
and a third slave tumbled in the dust; and the three that remained were dragging 
the bier towards the open grave, when I ran forth. I came up behind the King 
and pricked him on the bare shoulder. His Majesty spun round with a cry, and 
I stabbed him to the heart—thrice, to make sure of him. The three slaves, uttering 
broken sounds, stood holding and swaying together above the open grave, staring 
upon me. I kneeled beside the dead Messias, and pierced his skin with a tiny 
instrument, injecting a certain drug; then I plucked away his golden mask, 
loosened his clothes, and pillowed his head upon my knee; and presently his 
waxen cheek flushed faintly, his eyes opened and looked into mine, and with a 
strong shuddering he came to himself. I gave him to drink out of another vial, 
and in a few minutes he could move and stand. 
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The slaves lay still beside the King, twined and twisted upon themselves. On 
every side were massy golden stones, encrusted with jewels. 

Simeon, staggering on his feet, pulled at a tombstone, but he could not move 
it. So he dropped upon his knees, and began to scrape away the sand with his 
hands. ‘Together we disinterred the dry body of an Indian, lying clad in his 
barbarous armour, with his weapons by his side. Armour and weapons were set 
with gold and gems. The body was light as a straw mammet; I took it on 
my back, and, with Simeon reeling under another burthen, we came to the temple, 
and thence to the sea-shore, where we found the mariners from Zhe Virgin God 
Save Her. Up the passage we led the crew, with array of torches, across the 
echoing temple, up the second passage, out into the silent valley, where great 
birds of prey were circling already above the rocks. The men tore up the golden 
stones and unearthed the jewelled carcases ; and, laden to the dust, the train went 
down again to the sea-shore. Once more we returned, when, coming into the 
temple for the second time, we heard the shouting and the murmur of a great 
concourse without the walls. ‘The mariners gathered together, asking what it meant ; 
and Gabriel Simeon, who was now his own man again, softly unbarred the door 
and looked through a tiny opening. He shut-to the door, and turned to the 
company with an altered countenance. 

“They are making a great fire,” said he. “They will burn the women—I 
never thought of that—they will burn my mort alive.” 

Alone of the company I understood his words. Since the Prophet was dead, 
his wives must be burned alive, as the custom was; and this I swiftly expounded 
to the ship’s company. 

Some cried one thing and some another; but the most of the adventurers 
declared they would never risk their necks for a parcel of heathen wenches: if 
Mr. Gabriel Simeon had passed his day ashore in courting every light-skirts on the 
island, ’twas his affair, not theirs. 

“What! I have made you all rich, and you would leave a poor maid to burn, 
like a crew of bloody Spanish Inquisidors?” the Jew cried. “If I get the wench 
—if I can take the girl, I say, and bring her within—will ye carry her to the boat, 
while I bar the doors ?” 

To this they presently agreed; and the men were set in a chain, reaching from 
the temple door to the mouth of the passage leading down to the shore, ready to 
pass the wench from hand to hand. 

Once again I threw back the doors of the Temple, and once again the Messias 
stood upon the threshold. We stood a short flight of steps above the open space 
in front of the building. Beneath us was a multitude of Indians, forming a hollow 
square, in the midst of which was a stack of wood. Beside the funeral pyre stood a 
wench dressed all in white, and bound with cords. Simeon had forgotten his golden 
mask, and his brown face stared out of his yellow beard. A cry went up from 
the people; and, as he swiftly approached them, the crowd gave way before him on 
either side, and some prostrated themselves. Simeon came straightway to the girl 
and caught her up, and, despite his burthen, he had reached the foot of the steps 
before the Indians knew what he would be at. I caught the wench from him, 
ran up the steps, and heaved her inwards, and one took her from me. As I 
turned, the mob was rushing upon its Messias. I had time, in that moment, to 
clap-to the doors, but, had I done so, I must have shut out Gabriel Simeon. 
For the Indians had closed about the Messias where he stood upon the steps, 
crowding between him and the open door. ‘Then something smote my sight, so 
that I was blinded. ‘The spell or seizure passed ; for one moment I saw all moving 
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about me, swelled and monstrous; the next, all things shrank to their natural 
proportions. ‘The Messias was gone, and the mob began suddenly to run, giving 
tongue like hounds. ‘They ran directly down the ruined garden, scattering in and 
out the groves and bushes. Beyond the garden, a green field ascended upon the 
lower slopes of a rocky hill, which ran up sheer into the sky. Upon the green 
I beheld a white speck moving, and I knew the speck must be Gabriel Simeon. 
Doubtless he had put the trick of Indian magic upon us, whereby one holds in 
his power the senses of all those about him for a moment; and so he had 
slipped from the crowd 

The white speck gained the rocky crest, as the Indians spread upon the green 
space below. But I could see what Simeon could not—that a precipice ran down 
upon his right hand; so that, unless he could descend upon the other side of the 
hill, the Indians were driving him into a corner. The white speck ran to and fro 
on the edge of the cleft, slipped away to the left hand, came out upon the sky- 
line—a little figure no bigger than a fly—and ran to and fro again. ‘Then the tiny 
figure vanished over the edge. 

As for me, I fled incontinent to the shore, and came to it as the pinnace was 
putting off, laden to the water’s edge. A piece of white lay at the foot of the 
dark rocks ; and I cried out to the crew that they should not leave the body of 
Gabriel Simeon to the savages. So we carried him aboard the boat, where was 
his wench, and the fragments of the Indian kings, and the tables of gold; and so 
we came aboard Zhe Virgin God Save Her. Immediately we set sail for England. 
The Sumatrans sent two long war-galleys to pursue us; but, having no better 
stomach for our shot than at first, they presentiy turned back again. 

Poor Gabriel Simeon was broken in pieces by his fall; but his head was marred 
but little, and I had it embalmed. His body we committed to the deep; and 
although he was a Jew, Captain Gray gave him Christian burial. 

The Indian wench we carried with us; but one night, when we were anchored 
over against one of the Maldive Islands with-intent to procure wood and water, 
she swam ashore and left us—perhaps a wise escape. 

L. Cope CoRNFoRD. 


TO BABY, 


(AFTER THE MANNER OF HORACE.) 


aes completest Paragon of infants, 

Hail, (peradventure) tiniest created 

Master, Usurper, Power, Arbitrator, 
Autocrat, Hero ! 


Slumbering, thine unsalaried domestics 

Fearful expect thee ; tip-a-toe renewing 

Offerings votive ; this a gutta-percha, 
T’other a coral. 


C. Conway THORNTON. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE “ DEE-PUK RAG. 


a OU are tired to death as it is—why should you fuss any more over a 
PACK Wisse 
“Ssh! sir; don’t talk rubbish. I am all right; and Eugene is so 
anxious everything should be a success that I must . . . Besides, I—I like it.” 
Mrs. Walsall Smith sent the hostess’ gathering smile round her long luncheon 
table, and rose. So did Vincent Dering, who had sat at her right hand 
due to his rank as commandant of Eshwara—and as he did so, he drew his chair 
aside to let the girl on his left pass, with his usual somewhat vwoyant courtesy, 
though it was only Laila Bonaventura. He had met her several times during the 
past few days, and the effect which her singing had made on him had vanished 
before her general failure to interest him in the least. And to-day she actually 
wore a blue sash! In addition, she had filled up the time between her 
monosyllables in methodically crumbling her bread, and ranging the results in a 
pattern, until the inanity of it had got on his nerves and he had felt inclined to 
beg her to desist. 
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And yet, as, in passing, her black eyes looked into his with one curious yet 
comprehensive flash, a memory of the extreme regularity of the curves and _ lines 
which had annoyed him, made him—dquite irrelevantly—wonder hastily if he could 
have said anything to Muriel which... .? 

He broke off in his own thought impatiently, and gave an apologetic glance 
after Mrs. Walsall Smith’s fragile figure. There was never anything—never! Never 
a word said, never a deed done, which all the world—even Eugene Smith himself 
—might not hear and know! Vincent Dering felt a pulse of sheer virtue, as he 
looked down the long table at his host with the vague irritation which the 
possessors of women often arouse in those who are not their possessors. For 
Muriel Smith’s half-playful, half-wistful rejection of sympathy had held that faint 
hint of dutiful martyrdom which seems so purely angelic te selfish man—unless he 
happen to be the wretch who inflicts it! 

Curious, he thought: Eugene wasn’t much of a gentleman, but he wasn’t a bad 
sort, and he was fond of his wife, in a way. Yet he was blind to the fact that 
Muriel was not fit to go trapesing about his blessed old canal works with the pack 
of padrés and people he had got together to do honour to his skill. She would do 
it, of course, and get through with it too! Here he helped himself to a glass of 
sherry, and felt incoherently that she was the dearest and best woman: in the 
world—the one woman in the world, so far as he was concerned. 

As he sat between those two empty chairs, where those two women, so 
absolutely unlike, had fenced him in on either side, a faint wonder tinged his 
virtue in comparing the last three years with the time before it. 

If any one had told him then, that he would write every day to a woman, and 
expect her to write to him, without a word or a deed 

* Please Dering-darlin’,” said an imperious small voice, “ Mum wants ’oo, ’tos 





pup ‘ll go off, she says, wis’ all a gemplemen, an’ she wants ’oo to go off wis’ a 
ladies ! ” 

“All right, little ’un,” he laughed gladly, finishing his sherry at a gulp, and, ere 
catching the little mite in his arms, giving himself that smartening pull together 
which was so characteristic of the man. 

He looked very handsome, very happy, as he came up with Gladys shaking her 
curls at him in outrageous flirtation. 

“ How kind!” said Muriel: “I don’t know what I should do without you.” 

That was all; but it sent him off in absolute content to tackle the stoutest 
lady in the room. 

“Tf you make the move, Mrs. Campbell,” he said diplomatically, “every one will 
follow ; and I know Mrs. Smith is anxious we should start, as it will take some 
time to go round.” 

“Aye! that it will!” assented the good lady, in a mournful Scotch accent. 
“’Deed, if it were not for Dr. James,” she glanced fearfully at a tall man 
in a black frock-coat—a man whose patriarchal beard had once been red and 
was now the colour of a carpet whisk—who was buttonholing Father Ninian ; 
the latter, with his straight slenderness, looking almost youthful beside the other’s 
burly bulk. 

“JT wouldn’t go if I didn’t want to,” put in a sharp-featured lady who 
belonged to another black frock-coat—a small one. “You spoil the Doctor, Mrs. 
Campbell. As I tell my husband, I yield to him in spiritual matters—the mission, 
you know, and all that; but when it comes to realities—the housekeeping, and 
what we are to eat, and do, and that sort of thing—that is my province.” 

Mrs. Campbell turned her fat, good-natured face on her neighbour’s placidly, 
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“ Aye, my dear; but ye didn’t promise to be a wife to Dr. James, an’ I did. So, 
Captain Dering, if you can find my niece : 

“Miss Shepherd is quite safe, Mrs. Campbell. Carlyon’s looking after her,” 
interrupted Vincent, feeling another spasm of sheer virtue. He had seen the two 
sitting together at lunch, apparently interested in each other; and he had noticed 
how Lance, on entering the drawing-room, had made his way straight to those 
coils of red-bronze hair which had a trick of being the most conspicuous point in 
any group of which they formed part. So Lance would enjoy himself simply; he 
would not have to gain pleasure in complex fashion by dragging about a posse 
of uninteresting old ladies, for the sake of a lady who was neither. Vincent’s 
face had a bored look as he began his task by piloting his charge into the 
verandah, and so on into the open. 

It was hot work crossing the stretch of sand which lay between the bungalow 
and the red-brick abutments of the canal head; but once there, with the broad 
still basin of the united rivers before you, a cool breeze blew pleasantly from that 
blue barrier of hills with the gold-spiked temples of Eshwara enamelled against it, 
and a soft white mist hiding the feet of the far-distant snows, and so hiding the 
“Cradle of the Gods.” ‘The floods had gone, however, and so had the robe of 
righteousness. The sandbanks lay bare—of the earth, earthy. ‘The logs, too, were 
no longer dipping and dancing in the currents. Some were piled criss-cross on 
the spit, awaiting ransomers, and a few lay like straight shadows, half in, half out 
of the receding water. 

“A log! not a bit of it!” said some one stooping for a stone: “ look!” 

The missile fell far short of the low streak of sand and shadow, but did its work. 
The shadow disappeared, as a bottle-nosed alligator slipped silently into the stream. 
Most eyes watched it, but Lance Carlyon’s turned to Erda Shepherd. He had 
only met her once, casually, when he was out fishing on the spit, since the day 
when Father Ninian had introduced them, and they had seen something else in 
the river that was also not a log. 





“Do you remember,” he began impulsively, “the first time we met?” 

A shadow slipped into her limpid bronze eyes also. ‘ Certainly,” she interrupted 
coldly: ‘‘it is not so very long ago—is it?” 

She had fenced with his assumption of friendliness more than once already ; 
feeling vexed with herself, the while, that she should do so. Since what did it 
matter? However much she might regret—and she had regretted, with foolish 
unseen blushes, as she had lain awake at night wondering what had_ possessed 
her—the almost indecent unveiling of realities in that first five minutes, she could 
not undo it. Besides, she had told herself, in all probability he had forgotten it 
in polo, and partridge shooting, and fishing, and such things. 

But he had not, apparently; and he parried her fence with a still more 
friendly laugh. 

“J didn’t mean that, of course; but we won’t talk of it, if you’d rather not. 
It isn’t a very Mark ‘Tapley-ish subject, is it? for an afternoon party.” 

The blush was to be seen this time. “So I have been thinking myself, 
Mr. Carlyon, ever since last Wednesday,” she began, still more coldly; “and I 
am sorry——” 

He interrupted her quite cavalierly. ‘I didn’t mean that, either, and you know 
I didn’t. | However, we'll leave it alone. So you’re not coming to the ball? Do 
you know, I think it’s an awful pity: I’m sure you dance beautifully.” 

She felt outraged in a way, and yet she smiled. He seemed so much younger 
than she was. Younger, but stronger and more vital. That calm assertion, too, 
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that she knew she was playing feminine tricks with him, had been manly and 
dignified to quite a crushing degree. She could not help being at once meek 
and indulgent. 

“T don’t dance, Mr. Carlyon,” she said quietly ; adding, as a rider and salve to 
her conscience. ‘ I—I think it wrong.” 

“JT thought you might,” he returned, evidently pleased at his own acumen, 
“but I don’t see it that way. Of course, if—if you go in for those ideas, you 
know, you can make it seem—well, awful low. But I—” he paused before even a 
possible sounding of his own trumpet—* you see I think it’s awfully jolly ; besides, 
it’s such ripping good exercise, and I have to be careful, I tell you, not to put on 
flesh. I ride thirteen four as it is.” His face grew grave over the confession. 

“Ts that much?” she said, her eyes caught and held by the splendid figure 
beside her. ‘‘ You are very tall—surely?” ‘There was almost a pride in her tone, 
certainly a tenderness. 

He shook his head. ‘“ Not so tall as my people are generally. We Carlyons 
run to size. My uncle Sir Lancelot’s six three, and his son is six four ; but he’s a 
bit weedy. So when you're only six one-and-a-half, you can’t afford to wax fat ; 
you’ve got to keep the body in subjection. That’s right, isn’t it?” His pride in 
his Scriptural knowledge made it impossible for her to be stern, though she felt she 
ought to be. 

“Quite right, Mr. Carlyon,” she assented hurriedly; “but see! the others have 
gone on, and I don’t want to miss ...” She stumbled, in her haste to end the 
téte-a-téte, on a loose brick, and, for an instant, was over-near the edge of the 
abutment. 

“Take care!” he said, his hand on hers to give support: a cool, strong hand, 
with an insistence in its clasp, which seemed to single her out from the world to 
stand so, hand fast in hand. 

“You were very nearly over that time,” he said smilingly, as he released her. 
‘“ Now let’s come on, or, as you say, we shall be too late for the fair. Smith’s 
going to show off his electric light in the tents, you know.” 

Perhaps it was the slip which had made her dizzy, but she walked beside him 
feeling as if she were in a dream. And, in truth, the scene which grew upon 
them as they went on, had a strange unearthliness and unreality. 

She paused, and gave a little gasp of pleasure and surprise. “It seems 
impossible!” she said. ‘A week ago, when I was here, it was all sand—sand ; 
and now...” 

Her eyes met the wide flower-set walks, the stately white palaces of the 
Vice-regal camp, with absolute incredulity. ‘Did you do all this?” she asked 
doubtfully. ‘Why! you’ve made a new world!” She felt inwardly as if he had, 
somehow, for her. 

“Oh! Vincent did a lot of the decorations, you know. He’s that sort. We— 
my fellows, I mean, and Dillon’s jail birds dug, and did the dirty work. But it 
looks all right, doesn’t it ?” 

It did indeed. Absolutely and entirely all right. So white, so straight, so 
disciplined ; even to the very twist on the tent ropes. 

“That peg’s out of line,” said Lance, pausing suddenly. “ Here, sergeant!” 

A following had gathered in their rear, bringing up the little procession of 
English men and women, with a knot of dark faces; and from it a man, in dust- 
coloured drill, stepped and saluted. 

“Two inches, or say, an inch and a half.” Erda caught so much in the order 
given as she walked on. 
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Two inches, or say an inch and a half? No more than that wrong in this 
dream city; and over yonder? Her eyes travelled past the snowdrift of the camp 
rising against the blue background of wide water, to Eshwara, rising against its 
background of blue hill. 

“T thought so! a good inch and a half!” said Lance exultantly, coming up 
with measured strides. “It makes a lot of difference, though.” 

She looked at him critically. Older by some months than he, full of strong 
character, almost overfull of strong convictions, she was yet—as women must be 
until experience of work-a-day life teaches them, as it has taught men, the value 
of subordination—curiously undisciplined, curiously lawless. And this striving after 
uniformity impressed her. 

“JT suppose you learn that sort of thing in the army?” she said, with a new 





respect. 

He laughed. ‘I should think so: buttons and bootlaces all to pattern. It’s 
an awful bore, but it keeps things going. Now! here we are! Now you can see 
properly.” 

They stood in the centre of the camp, in front of the huge durdar tent—that 
wandering throne of an empire fixed and immovable as the stars! In front of 
them, rising out of a wilderness of roses blossoming where nothing but sand had 
shown since the primeval sea receded from the hills, was the flag of that Empire, 
its folds drooping round the mast. And beyond it, past the two brass guns 
pointing down the long vista, was an avenue of palms bordered by green grass 
and beds of flowers, and intersected by broad paths leading back to the solid 
white squares of the tents. At the farther end, a quarter of a mile or more from 
the flagstaff, a triumphal arch at the entrance showed, until the palm leaves cut 
it short, a legend,— 

“WELCOME TO THE LORD 
And above it, far at the feet of those distant snows, lay that wreath of white mist 
hiding the ‘Cradle of the Gods.” 

Erda’s eyes travelled to it, and from it to the other vistas, similar yet smaller, 





stretching to the right and left of her; then to the orderly rows on rows of tents, 
looking like solid blocks of marble behind her. ‘The whole shut in from the 
world by a high white wall. Still, silent, empty ; waiting for the Hosts of the Lord! 
A snowdrift facing that mist drift on the hills. And between them? Eshwara! 
and all that Eshwara held of evil or good. 

The dreaminess left her eyes, startled at a band of dark figures, which at this 
moment appeared rounding the corner of a tent: figures in scanty striped clothing 
with a broad arrow on it; figures with shaven, close-capped heads, and _leg-irons 
clanking, as their bare feet threaded through the flowers. And behind them, half- 
hidden, as ever, under his mushroom of a hat, came George Dillon. He had 
noticed, as he passed with the others, that the roses were flagging a bit under the 
hot sun, and had gone back to summon a fatigue party of the criminals to water 
them. 

“ Bring another go, maze,” he ordered, as the gang, filing past the flagstaff, 
emptied their earthen pots, “then go back to the road. And be quick. There’s 
no time to lose. ‘The Lord-Said comes to-morrow.” 

They obeyed with grins; and Dr. Dillon, as he paused beside Lance and Erda, 
looked after them approvingly. “They like this better than picking oakum, and 
I’ve had to set some of ’em to do that, now the digging’s done. I shall be glad 
when the show’s over, and we move on.” 

“Move? where?” asked Erda, 
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** Where 
thereis work 
to be done, 
Miss Shep- 
herd. Satan 
finds mis- 
chiet, you 
know ;_ es- 
pecially with 
his own 
hands ”—he 
paused and 
smiled. 

“They're 
a queer lot. 
DG. Fou 
know, some 
of them are 
in a_ blind 
funk be- 
cause they 
think «4 
percentage 
of them 
have to be 
sacrificed 
before the 
water will 
run ” — he 
grew grave 
again. 

“ Poor 
devils!” he 
added, in a 
softer tone, 
“as if they 
hadn’t paid 
tribute al- 
ready! I 
lost over a 
hundred last 
year, what 
with pneu- “The brief ray of light had shown her Captain Dering's figure beside his hostess.” 
monia and 
malaria ; but they don’t seem to count that—that is the will of the Gods. But, 
I say! hadn’t you better be going into the tent if you want to see the light-up? 


Smith went off to his piant five minutes ago with his gang, so it’s about time.” 

It was almost pitch dark in the huge tent, and as they slipped in through the 
closed portiéres Vincent Dering’s voice called to them. 

“Be quick, please ; and Carlyon, tell them to shut down the outer screens, We 
want to have a real flash-up, and I believe we are all here now.” 
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Whether that was so or not, Erda could not tell. The brief ray of light caused 
by their entrance had only shown her Captain Dering’s figure beside his hostess, 
and given her a glimpse of Laila Bonaventura’s white dress close by. So it was 
eerie, in a way, to wait in the darkness, knowing it to be full of people she knew; 
yet to have consciousness of nothing save their voices, since age, sex, position, 
even race, were alike awaiting this new light which was to make them manifest. 
Perhaps the eeriness struck her companions also, for the voices came clearly ; not 
in a babel, but answering each other in the listening, waiting silence 

“We are all full of sparks, I assure you, Mrs. Campbell.” 

“JT am weel aware o’ it, Dr. Dillon, but it’s too much like a brand snatched 
frae the burning to my taste; for Dr. James will have it——” 

“Undoubtedly, my dear Ann. It appears to me, sir, and I trust it will to 
you, as a most interesting scientific fact, calculated to confound those who scoff at 


the possibility of eternal punishment in a fire that is not quenched 
“ 








Or to comfort those who believe in a cleansing one—who seek a place in 
the crown of stars about their Mother’s head—who feel the flame of immortality.” 
Its faint hesitancy betrayed. this voice, as the dryness did the next. 

“Tf I’ve got to generate my own heaven or hell, I prefer to pass; but if one 
could turn on a fifty-candle-power reflecting lamp during a post-mortem or a 
bacillus-hunt it would be useful.” 

“Yes! Fancy being able to get up at night, and see, at once, in all the 
corners of the room, if there were snakes !” 

This brought a laugh, till a fragile voice said plaintively, “ ‘That’s just the worst 
of it. When one begins to see things too clearly, they are so apt to be nasty.” 

“That, my dear madam, has always appeared to me as an additional argument 
against those who contend that Perfect Wisdom could not have produced so 
imperfect a being as Man ‘a 





“ Surely, Dr. Campbell,” interrupted a tart voice, “the necessity for something 
on which to exercise our faith proves that. But then I am only a woman, I 
confine myself to realities.” 

“Then what a bore it would be if there were no delusions! By Jove! it 
would be dull. Who is it says the soul of man lies in his imagination?” Captain 
Dering’s voice was unmistakable. 

*‘ Just so—and nowhere else.” 

This came in an aside, and was followed in the same tone by the eager, 
hesitating voice. “Scoffer! When you men of Science spend your lives in 
listening . . . to the things which cannot be heard . . . looking for the things that 


cannot be seen... Ah! doctor—you can’t impose on me! I know yvou—I have 





2 


seen you ! 

The very darkness seemed abashed, and there was silence; till a new voice, 
young, full-throated, broke it. ‘ But how can you tell if things are nasty till you 
have seen them ?—they may be nice. Ah—h—h... there it is!” 

It had come like a creation, flooding all things with irresistible light. 

A sort of sigh made itself heard, a sigh of vague relief. “By Jove!” said 
Captain Dering, “it will make a difference to the durbar, As a rule you can’t 
see the diamonds and jewels ; and they are half the show.” 

Palpably there could be no fear of that. ‘To the uttermost corner of the vast 
tent, the pattern of its lining of shawls was visible; each boss on the parcel-gilt 
poles glittered and shone; the very legend round the arms of England above the 
Vice-regal chair stood out clear— Diew et mon droit.” And the expression on the 
two groups of dark faces, the one which had come by invitation to see, the other 
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which had crept in at the farther end, could not be mistaken. In the one, 
indifference struggled with curiosity ; in the other, assent was mingled with awe. 

“ What are they saying?” asked Lance, who, having come late, stood close to the 
latter group. ‘Something about Dee-puk-rég—what’s that ?” 

Erda shook her head. “Father Ninian will know—he knows all these things— 
that is why they call him Pidar Narayan and let him do anything. Sometimes I 
wonder if it isn’t the best way.” The last—spoken to herself—was interrupted by 
Father Ninian’s echo. 

“The Dee-puk-rag! Why, yes—of course!” He turned to the dark faces in 
sheer delight. ‘Yea, brothers!” he said in Hindustani, “ye are right! It is the 
Dee-puk-rag—the sign of kingship: have I not told ye always that the Lord is 
with us—and with you?” ‘Then he turned back to his other hearers. ‘“ It means 
the Song of Light—a charm—a spell which the great men of old knew. Is it not 
so, Ramanund ?” 

A half-reluctant voice from the invited replied, “The ignorant say so, sir.” 

A faintly sarcastic smile came to the fine old face. “And they believe its 
possession marks the born ruler of men,—the God-sent guide,—since, when it is 
sung, the light comes from the stars to help the world on its way—to dispel the 
darkness. Ah—h—h... !” 

It had gone! and in the black night which settled blankly on speaker and 
audience, a faint, far cry came from outside. More than one woman’s voice 
echoed it with a little startled gasp of suspense. 

“Tt is all right!” called Vincent Dering ; “the thing is always popping in and 
out. I’ve seen it at Euston. It will come back directly.” And then, in response 
to something he alone had heard, he whispered, “ Don’t be alarmed: Eugene will 
set it right in a moment—really.... ” 

As he bent his head, a scent of violets—the scent she always used —assailed 
him; and that half-heard appeal—‘‘ Oh, what is it, Vincent ?”—seemed still in his 
ears. Even in the darkness he knew she must be close to him. He felt the 
soft ruffle of the lace about her hand upon his wrist. It trembled, surely? Did 
it? Or was it only his own bounding pulse? A sudden imperious desire to 
know—to be certain—swept through him. 

Then, with a sort of suffocating rush to heart and brain, came the knowledge 
that his clasp was answered by that small hand—so small, so clinging, so trustful— 
so dear, so absolutely dear—so dear, so very dear! 

As he stood in the darkness, he knew that every mooring was gone; knew 
that this—this thing—would change, must change, the whole position. It was a 
light, indeed ; a light showing the way,—a different way! <A sort of fierce exultation 
took possession of him. He knew, now, that he had been dreaming till then,— 
that he had been blind 

“Ah! what a relief! That dreadful darkness was getting on my nerves,” said 
a calm voice coming to him from out of the flood of white light which seemed to 
have rent their hands asunder. 

Their hands? . . . . When she stood yonder? He turned, bewildered, to find a 
pair of grave black eyes fixed critically on him. 

“TI... .” he began. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Laila Bonaventura, with stolid indifference. ‘“ You 
thought it was her hand, of course. I quite understand.” 

Did she? Did—could any one? Even he himself ? 

God! How content—how happy he had been-—how certain 

Dillon! Dillon! For God’s sake, where’s Dillon!” came an excited voice, as 
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Eugene Smith burst into the tent, bringing the afternoon sunshine to war with 
that unearthly light. ‘Come along, man! There’s been an accident in the 
workshop! I warned them not to touch. One—a mere boy—did. Got startled, I 
suppose, and fell over—on to the circular saw; it was going. His leg—lI’ve tried 
a tourniquet, but I can’t stop——” 

The remainder was inaudible ; the caller and called—followed by Vincent, glad 
of any interruption to the intolerableness of his confusion—were already running as 
for dear life down the palm-set avenue towards the canal workshop outside the walls. 

That it was for death, however, not life, Dr. Dillon saw at a glance ; though, 
without a pause, he knelt down in the fateful, irresistible tide of life-blood, which 
was ebbing and flowing with such awful insistency, and set his teeth in fight. 

Yet once he gave an upward glance to the long, low roof, so full of driving 
bands and wheels and levers, so full of men’s power, so empty of men’s passion ; 
and a straight one to the circle of ignorant, awe-stricken, dark faces closing in round 
him ; and as he did so he muttered to himself, “I wouldn’t have had this happen 
for a thousand pounds—and a high-caste man too!” 

Undoubtedly ; the sacred thread showed on the shoulder under the Broad 
Arrow—for the twice-born are twice-born even in jail. 

“Lay him on Mother Earth to die, ye of his caste!” said a voice from behind. 
It was Father Ninian’s. His haste had driven the colour from his face; he stood 
breathless, yet calm, his right hand raised. In the awe-stricken circle none stirred : 
there was no sacred thread upon their shoulders ; they dare not touch the dying boy. 

“Give me a hand, please, Dr. Dillon,” said the old man quietly ; “he will not 
die easy there.” 

So, between them, they shifted the slight figure from the wooden platform 
on which it had fallen, to the ground, all sodden and stained with that tide of 
blood. A faint content seemed to come to the half-conscious face; the head 
nestled itself into the soft earth as if to rest. 

The circle of dark and white faces fell back alike, leaving the doctor and the 
priest alone with death: the doctor with both hands detaining that ebbing tide of 
life, the priest with the zaticum of another faith on his lips, speeding it on its way. 

“Lo!” whispered some of the circle: “hark to his ‘Rdém-Ram.’ He knows— 
Pidar Narayan knows.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
ALPHA AND OMEGA. 


AmM-MA was fishing. Breast-deep in the water, which in the early dawn stretched 
like a shining shield to meet the pale primrose vestments of the coming day, his 
bodiless head and shoulders slid sedately over the surface like some strange kind 
of wildfowl ; for his hands, clasped at the back of his curly frizz of hair, held the 
apex of a conical, reed-distended net, shaped like a pair of wings. His eyes were 
closed, and, despite all lack of visible movement, the tenseness of every muscle, 
the strained look of every curve, showed that he was on the alert for something. 
That something being the first hint of possible prey sent by his hidden feet as 
they felt, like hands, over the bottom: felt lightly, buoyantly, with scarce more 
pressure than the water itself, until, at the first suspicion of a fish lying half-buried 
in the sand, they would fling themselves airwards to change places with his head ; 
and that, with the net twirled dexterously above it, would go down like an 
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extinguisher over the suspicious ridge or furrow. |Sometimes—most often, of 
course—these proved to be nothing else; but sometimes, again, there would be a 
pause, during which the black legs would remain uppermost, and then, once more, 
the black head would come airwards with a wriggling fish held, if it happened to 
be a small one, in its white teeth. For Am-ma had not been provided by nature 
with a pouch, like the pelicans who were fishing hard by, and being absolutely 
destitute of clothing and pockets, had to sidle sedately to the bank with each prize 
before seeking another, since both hands and feet were needed for its capture. 
Otherwise his method of fishing was little removed from the birds’, the net being 
considered as his beak. If anything, it was the more primitive of the two, since 
the pelicans fished in companies, drawing a serried line round each likely shallow ; 
whereas Am-ma had all the distrust of his fellow which marks man in his earliest 
development. For, even amongst his kind, Am-ma was held to be barbarian ; 
though, Heaven knows! the six or seven millions of wild tribes and forest races 
in India which go to make up its two hundred and eighty, are primitive enough. 
Those six or seven millions frankly, absolutely savage, who, as the census puts it 
are “ 


> 
not to be specified,” remaining, as they do, untouched by either the 
civilisations or religions with which they have come in contact. Six or seven 
millions, whose very superstitions are their own monopoly. 

Some there were, among these fisher-folk of Eshwara, who, like Gu-gu, were 
faintly leavened with latter-day learning, faintly amenable to latter-day standards ; 
but Am-ma’s dull brain was satisfied with what it had inherited; which included, 
amongst other things, sight, hearing, touch, keen almost beyond relief. So he 
opened his eyes at a sound which, to an ordinary person, would have been as 
inaudible as the swift coming of sunlight in the sky. And his sight told him, 
immediately, what it was in detail. A canoe was coming down the lagoon with 
two men in it. Now, there was only one canoe in Eshwara, and that belonged to 
Pandit Ramanund. He had been over the black water, and learnt, amongst a 
number of other strange new things which were of no use, how to paddle a canoe— 
his own or another’s! For what good was a canoe, when you did not know the 
sandbanks ? And how could you know the sandbanks unless you swam over them, 
and dived down to them? ‘Then, if you could do that, what was the good of a 
canoe? An air-bag, or even an earthen pot under the pit of your stomach on 
which you could lie, was sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Therefore one of the men, Am-ma knew, must be Ramanund; the other, by 
his turban, was a Mahomedan. Did “Ze know the sandbanks? Am-ma shaded his 
eyes with one hand, and watched to see. Evidently not: the canoe stuck here, every- 
where ; yet still came on slowly. But if the occupants wanted, as everybody seemed 
to want now a days, to cross over to the other side—that other side where the red- 
brick head-works of the canal showed like a plinth to those strange, new, white tents 
where the Lord was expected—then they would find the navigation more intricate. 

Am-ma, being conservative inevitably, smiled at the certainty, closed his eyes 
and went on fishing, till he opened them again at a shout. 

“Which way?” he echoed, his voice sounding hollow from its nearness to the 
water. ‘By the deep stream always.” 

“And which is that, fool?” came Roshan’s voice angrily. 

‘Where there is most water,” returned Am-ma calmly. ‘Cease from paddling, 
and the canoe will tell you without fail. Such things know of themselves. They 
are wise.” 

“But we want to get over to the camp as quickly as we can,” said Ramanund, 
interrupting an impatient retort of Roshan Khan’s with an aside to the effect 
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“The noble people must surely follow the stream.” 


that they had better not alienate their only hope—the river was lower than he 
had expected, or he would never have suggested crossing in the boat, as quicker 
than the bridge ; yet there was not time to go back. 

Am-ma smiled cunningly. “None will get quicker than he can, my masters ; 
that much is certain.” Being pleased with his own wit, he laughed, and kicking 
up his heels, ducked his head, to come up again, a few yards nearer, in shallower 
water where he could stand and salaam. 

“The noble people,” he said gravely, “must surely follow the stream if they 
go in company ; but if they will quit comfort, and wade, carrying their boat here 
and there, I, Am-ma, will show them. But it is annoyance. Without going with 
the stream there is always annoyance.” 

“It is better than going back or sticking still, anyhow!” remarked Roshan 
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Khan to his companion ; adding in Hindustani—“ Then come quick: there is room 
for thee and thy net, and we will pay thee.” 

Am-ma shook his head. “There is weight enough for difficulties without me, 
my masters ; and here, or there, is one to a fisher.” So saying, he closed his net 
with one dexterous twist, slipped his arms through it so that it hung behind his 
back, and struck across the shallows. 

“Yonder is our aim,” he said, briefly pointing to a blue thread of smoke rising 
from the water’s edge a good way down stream; “they burn a dead man there 
to-day ; it is ever a good guide to the living.” 

“*Twill be the Brahman lad the Huzoors killed by mistake with their Dee- 
puk-rag. Didst hear the tale?” asked Ramanund; “why, he would have been 
puzzled to tell, since he had no definite desire to foster ill-feeling or fear; but it 
had been the talk of the town till those small hours which end gossip, even in 
India, and the talk had confirmed the theory, which so many of his kind hold 
firmly, if vaguely, that the mass of the people feel the English rule to be unjust. 

But Am-ma was not of the people. He was of the six million and odd 
barbarians. He turned, showing his broad white teeth in a grin. “Aye! “Iwas 
well done. Now, as in old days, folk will know who is true leader.” There was 
no doubt, no fear in his mind. Had not his tribe always, of old, chosen as its 
chief and God the man who could hold a torch in each hand at arm’s length, 
one lighted, the other unlit, and bid the flame pass from one to the other seven 
times? And as for a man’s life, was it not always expedient that one should die 
for the people upon occasions ? 

Ramanund frowned: perhaps because Am-ma concluded by ordering the crew 
out of the boat, and the water was cold. It could scarcely have been anything 
else which brought annoyance, since he, like most of his kind, prided himself on 
being truly a British subject. 

So, paddling and pushing, wading, and even carrying, they crossed from 
shallow to shallow, from sandbank to sandbank, led by Am-ma swimming and 
diving like a duck, or walking on ahead unconcernedly, his eyes fixed in keen- 
sighted approval on that group close to the water’s edge, towards which he steered. 

Yet it was a gruesome group, in truth, which circled round that solitary and 
still more gruesome figure in the centre. A figure squatting like the rest (since 
when wood is dear funeral piles must be restricted) in full view, yet mercifully 
obscured for the most part by the heavy column of smoke rising straight to a 
level with the leaping flames,—then tilting sideways before the intermittent breeze 
of early dawn—drifting westwards, to hide those white tents upon the horizon. 

“ Above or below, fool?” called Ramanund sharply, as they neared the shore. 
“T am no Dém, like thou, to choose my way among dead men’s bones.” 

The allusion to the semi-aboriginal tribe who earn their livelihood by streaking 
the dead, brought a frown this time to Am-ma’s face. 

“T am no Dém, either,” he retorted; “and were I one, thou wouldst be glad 
ot my guidance to the fire some day, Pundit-jee.” 

Roshan Khan listened with the whole-hearted contempt of his race and creed. 
“Be quick either way,” he said scornfully. ‘We have bare time as it is.” 

Yet he, also, swerved from that gruesome group, which, as the two—dressed as 
Europeans, save for their turbans—stepped ashore and hurried off in the direction of 
the camp, stood up in a linked semicircle to salaam, then squatted again with a 
clank of leg-irons. 

Am-ma, his task over, had paused in the deeper water, and was once more 
sidling sedately. The sun had risen with the inconceivable swiftness with which it 
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“It was a gruesome group, in truth,” 


rises from a dead-level treeless plain, and shone reddish yellow, like a fire, on his 
wet skin. The shadow of that dense column of smoke sidled sedately on the 
water also, shifting with the shifting spirals of the reality. 

“ Had he spilt blood?” asked Am-ma suddenly, as that something, half-hidden 
in the smoke, seemed to dissolve, sending a great fountain of sparks, bright even 
in the sunlight, up into the air. 

One in the semicircle clucked denial, then said with a yawn. “A jogi—they 
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say of Gorakh-nath’s monastery—had him for disciple. And there was dhatoora 
in the sweetmeats, for sure. Whether he was strangler, God knows. Perhaps. Yet 
such travellers deserve poison ; who but a fool trusts a strange hand?” 

A big man at the end of the semicircle, who had a sinister face despite his 
good-conduct badge, looked round hastily to where, a little distance off, the two 
jail warders in charge were dividing a smoke on the sly with swift mysterious 
bubblings ; then lowered his voice. 

“Aye! none but fools; and fe” (a nod towards that thing in the centre 
which was now dying down to red embers pointed his meaning) “is the first ; not 
the last. I, Gopi, gosain,* say so. Let fools wait and see. Wise men will not.” 

There was a clank of leg-irons as if some stirred uneasily. ‘Thou canst talk,” 
murmured a voice, “when thy ‘¢ucket’ (ticket of leave)—God knows how got—is 
so nigh.” 

Gopi smiled comfortably. ‘ Aye! To-morrow, and the next day, and the next 
remains. ‘Then, once more, purification in the Pool of Immortality; once more, 
santification at the ‘Cradle of the Gods.’” He cast his eyes upwards unctuously, 
like an Eastern Chadband, so rehearsing the part of piety he meant to play once 
more on his release. 

Am-ma nodded his bodiless head cheerfully. “There will be no Pool of 
Immortality for the pilgrims this year. So Gorakh-nath says. The canal will drain 
the spring. But then he is angry at being turned out of his gun. The people 
will not give so much—that is it!” 

The gosain’s face lowered at the news. ‘Turned out! who hath done it?” 

Am-ma’s eyes were closed, for his feet had found likely ground; he paused a 
second, tensely alert. 

“He who comes,” he said suddenly—‘ the Master.” As he spoke the quick 
thud followed by a lingering reverberation of the first saluting gun, told that the 
Viceroy of India was entering his camp. 

“The Lord hath come!” said the circle of prisoners, in awed tones. All save 
Gopi the gosain. He sneered. “The Lord-sahid. Aye! he may be that; but 
the Master—no !” 

Am-ma gave a contented little chuckle. 

“He killed ¢hat, anyhow,” he said, nodding again, “and he hath the Dee-puk-rag. 
Is not that enough for poor folk?” Then his feet, feeling something far out of 
sight in the still, deep waters, came airwards, and his head went down. 

When it came up again, the gang of prisoners were being filed back to jail, 
leaving the still glowing embers of what had been a man to send a clear blue 
smoke into the clear blue sky. 

“They have the Dee-puk-rég—that is enough,” murmured the fisher to himself 
as he slid with the stream. 

FLorA A. STEEL. 


* Another kind of religious mendicant. 


(70 be continued.) 


DUCK SHOOTING. 

















A SKETCH. 


HE was young, and she was eager. Eager to worship, and eager to learn: 
but sometimes she felt weighed down with a sense of her own ignorance. 

It was true she knew the name of every flower in the old-fashioned garden 

where she had grown up sweet and fresh as a flower herself, and the note of 
every bird was familiar to her; but that was only what any country girl might know. 

Pearl felt she knew nothing of life, or what she miscalled life; but at last 
she was going to learn, for to-morrow she was going to London. She was to spend 
a month—a whole month—with her cousin Kate, cynical Kate, a real woman 
bachelor, who lived with a companion in a flat in Mount Street. 

Kate had lately spent three days with them. She had rustled about the old 
garden in wonderful frocks, as brightly arrayed as the flowers themselves, and 
nearly as delicately perfumed ; but she had complained that the nightingale’s song 
was noisy, and had even said the thrilling note of the amorous wood-dove was 
monotonous. She had come for a week, but had left after three days—obviously bored. 

During those three days she had told Pearl so much about her life in London 
that she had made the very thought of going there a daydream of wonder and 
excitement. 

Pearl’s father grumbled at Kate. “You have turned her head,” he said: “she 
will never settle down again in this dead-alive hole. Why didn’t you leave her 
alone? She was quite happy.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” answered Kate, who had an up-to-date way of flatly 
contradicting any one with whom she disagreed. “She isn’t really happy. All 
women long instinctively to taste of the tree of knowledge. Let her have one bite, 
Uncle Geoffrey, if only to convince her how bitter it is!” And cynical Kate laughed. 

“Tt will poison her,” said Pearl’s father. ‘She isn’t born for London life ; she 
cherishes too many old-fashioned ideals. You might as well put a field flower in 
a hothouse bouquet, and expect it not to fade. She is my all—my pearl: don’t 
cast her before swine, Kate.” 

Kate laughed again. 

“If you mean by that I am not to let her fall in love, I can safely promise 
you I won’t. Pearl doesn’t hanker after lovers, but I will be on the safe side and 
take care she doesn’t meet any. I don’t fancy she would lose her heart easily, but 
she may lose some of her ideals.” 

Kate went back to town, after extracting from Pearl’s father a promise that 
she should come up for one month early in June. 
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The time soon passed. ‘The day Pearl left, she went into her garden to say 
good-bye to her pets and flowers. 

“Only for a month,” she whispered to the red roses; “old Morton will keep 
vou well watered. Besides, I am going to take some of you with me.” 

Pearl had a little childish way of talking aloud to her flowers, just as in the 
old days she had talked to her dolls; and the roses nodded gravely in the soft 
westerly breeze, as though they understood and trusted her. It was early in the 
morning, for Pearl wished to gather her roses while the dew was still on them; 
and a thrush was singing lustily in an old elm close by. He swelled out his 
throat, and cried loudly, “Stay with us—stay with us—sweet—swee—eet! Not 
that we care whether you stay or not, for although it’s a fine day, it rained in the 
night and the garden is full of fat worms.” 

Pearl watched him silently. She did not understand, but she listened with the 
almost breathless feeling of pleasure she always felt at his song. “I shall miss 
the thrush, and the nightingale, and my pigeons,” she said to herself, “but I 
shall see the poets and writers who make them famous,” and she looked forward 
with an almost timid sense of pleasure to her celebrities. 

“Good-bye, Pearl,” said her father, looking rather anxiously at the pretty face 
glowing with excitement and anticipation. ‘I hope you won’t be disappointed 
with your London season. Don’t forget me or your flowers—or Tom Burton,” he 
added slyly. 

Pearl laughed gaily. 

“Forget you, Daddy !—why, I am only going for a month.” 

“A great deal may happen in a month,” replied her father sententiously. “ For 
instance, my Pearl might lose her heart—and what would Tom say then?” 

Pearl laughed again, shyly this time, and blushed. 

“Tom Burton is so dull,” she pouted: “he only cares for his fishing and 
shooting.” 

“ He cares very much for you, Pearl,” said her father gravely ; “and it is better 
to marry a dull man than a genius, my dear. A genius is a desperately 
uncomfortable person for every-day use. Kate is right when she says a_ genius 
ought to be kept for ‘At Homes.’” 

“A genius wouldn’t marry me, Daddy,” laughed Pearl. “I’m not clever 
enough.” 

“A really clever woman wouldn’t marry a genius, Pearl. Clever women don’t 
care about being satellites ; they don’t give homage—-they expect it. Jane Carlyle 
would have been far happier with a good-natured commonplace man, who would 
have admired her wit and sympathised with her headaches. But there, run along, 
child,” he added, seeing that Pearl looked a little puzzled: “go away and meet 
your heroes and heroines, but don’t run away with any of them, or come back and 
despise us poor country-folk.” 

Pearl kissed him lovingly, and went up to town in a white frock with a blue 
ribbon about her waist, and a bunch of yellow and red roses in her hand for Kate. 
She held them out a little apologetically. 

“T’m afraid they’re rather faded,” she said wistfully, “but they really were 
lovely and fresh this morning.” 

Cynical Kate laughed. “Country things generally lose their freshness when 
they get to London, Pearl,” and she looked with some contempt at the limp 
Jowers. 

“T thought they looked fresh enough in the shops,” said Pearl. 
“Ah! but that is a florist’s art,” replied Kate; ‘I don’t believe shop roses 
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ever see the country.” She glanced at the soft, pure colour in Pearl’s cheeks. 
“That will fade too,” she said to herself, and then looked at her own delicately 
tinted face in the glass and smiled complacently. ‘“ Mine can be renewed 
to-morrow,” she thought. “It’s the only rose-tint that lasts in London.” 

In the meantime Pearl was looking shyly round her luxurious bedroom. 

“T have brought my birthday book, Kate,” she said. “Do you think any 
one—any one celebrated, I mean—would write in it?” 

* Rather,” answered Kate, in her frank, almost rough voice. ‘ Any and all of 
them. They will be only too pleased to see their names anywhere. Besides, 
child, you are a beauty.” 

Pearl blushed a deep crimson all over her face. 

“ How very unbecoming!” thought Kate; “but she will soon lose that. You 
are rich too, Pearl,” she said aloud, “and the want of money is the root of all 
evil in London. And you will be well dressed in a day or two. What a hat, 
child!” She looked at Pearl’s simple white straw shape. “I must really take you 
to Madame Faronde’s this. afternoon. I love choosing a hat—even for another 
woman,” 

Pearl did not answer. She was thinking how deafening the noise was in the 
streets, and how stuffy the air felt. For a moment she almost wished herself back 
in her quiet garden. The blackbird would be whistling his good-night song to 
the setting sun now. She almost fancied she could hear the sweet shrill note. 
Her heart ached a little. Kate seemed very sharp, and rather noisy. Was she 
always as lively as this? Pearl wondered. It might become a little wearisome. 

Kate broke in on her thoughts. 

“T’m taking you to an ‘At Home’ to-night, child—a literary ‘At Home.’ 
Mind you point out any one who looks interesting, and I will introduce him 
to you.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Pearl. 

But when the evening came, she was too shy, and was content to hide in a 
corner, and listen to the music and watch the people. Kate, who was thoroughly 
enjoying herself, caught sight of her, and came up to her. A fair, rather 
youthful-looking man followed her. 


“Pearl, may I introduce Mr. Norman Anderson?” she whispered: “he is 
” 





the But a man began to sing a boisterous sailor song in a sonorous bass, 
and Pearl did not hear the rest of Kate’s sentence. 

The fair young man looked down at her with a smile. 

“What a sweet, fresh face!” he thought, and waited a minute to see what she 
would say. 

“ Are—are you a literary lion?” asked Pearl, desperately. She hoped, in fact 
she felt sure, he was not, or she would not have asked. He looked nice, and young 
and boyish, but she wanted to be quite sure. 

He smiled again. “No,” he said, “I am not.” 

Pearl breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Neither am I,” she said cheerfully, “so we can talk commonplaces, 
can’t we?” 

He laughed genially. “Yes,” he said, “we will. I draw a little,” he added 
modestly. 

“Oh, do you?” answered Pearl. “I sketch too,” and she began to talk to 
him about her painting. 

“What do you think the pianist uses to get that splendid head of hair?” asked 
Mr. Anderson presently. 
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“T don’t know. Isn’t it hideous?” said Pearl. “I wonder why musicians wear 
their hair long.” 

“T expect they like to have something to run their fingers through when they think.” 

Pearl laughed. 

A moment later Kate came up, and Mr. Anderson moved away. 

“How do you like him? Oh dear, isn’t it boiling, perfectly boiling!” she 
said, without waiting for an answer, and sank into a chair. Kate’s language was 
generally graphic and expletive, if somewhat slangy. 

“Yes, it is hot,” answered Pearl. ‘ He seems a very nice boy.” She gave a 
sigh of relief. “I am glad he wasn’t anybody, Kate, or I might have felt afraid.” 

Kate sat up, and opened her eyes wide. 

* Wasn’t anybody!” she said: “ why, he’s one of the most celebrated, if not the 
most celebrated black-and-white artist in London.” 

Pearl gasped. ‘Oh, Kate, and I talked so much about my sketches, and 
never asked anything about his work; and”—with sudden alarm—‘I actually 
asked him if he was a literary lion. What will he think ?” 

“Think!” replied Kate; “he will be delighted. He will think you liked him 
for himself alone.” And she laughed reassuringly. 

And this was Pearl’s first meeting with a celebrity. 


The days passed quickly. Pearl was very busy pleasure-hunting, but she 
found time to write to her father in spite of Kate, who would have dragged her 
about all day, without leaving her a moment to herself. 

Her first few letters were enthusiastic descriptions of her new pleasures ; but 
gradually she spoke less of them, and more of her garden and pets. 

“TI go out a great deal, dear Daddy. Kate is very kind,” she said in one 
letter. “I told her the other day I thought so much excitement was a little tiring, 
but she only said, ‘You are up for a month’s hard labour, Pearl, and you must 
go through with it. I do nearly three months’ myself every year.’ I feel quite tired 
out to-night, and almost think Kate is right about the hard labour.” 

In another letter she said: “I am looking forward to being home again, dear 
Daddy,” and added a postscript, “ Please tell Mr. Burton I hope his mare’s leg is 
all right again—and give him my kind regards.” 

The postscript made Pearl’s father smile; then he gave a sigh of pleased relief. 

“Wild flowers don’t flourish in London,” he said to himself: “I shall have 
her back fonder of us than ever.” 

* * * * * % # 

It was Pearl’s last evening in town. London was growing hotter and stuffier. 

“You will have your wish to-night,” said Kate. ‘ We are going to Mrs. Alec 
Stallard’s. Both Mrs. Melton-Marston, the woman who wrote ‘ Beyond,’ and Mr. 
Parker, who wrote ‘Never Again’ and ‘The Man of Earth,’ will be there.” 

Pearl was in a great state of excitement. 

“Shall I, Kate? How lovely!” 

These were the two people she had chiefly longed to see. 

“Oh, Kate, how lucky !—for it’s my last night and my last chance.” 

“They are great friends,” said Kate, “and are sure to be there together.” 

“How perfect it would be if I happened to sit near them, and heard what 
they said! Fancy two clever people like that together,” continued Pearl meditatively. 
“Tt’s most wonderful. I should love to hear them talk.” 

Kate yawned. ‘I don’t suppose they waste many of their great thoughts on 
one another, Pearl, but of course I don’t know.” 
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““*? must have royalties... .—/ always insist upon it.’” 


Pearl was staring dreamily in front of her. “I wonder if I shall hear them 
talk,” she thought. ‘ Fancy meeting the author of that wonderful book ‘The Man 
of Earth.’ Perhaps they will discuss it!” She longed for the evening to come. 
“There they are,” said Kate, as they stood in the doorway of the overcrowded 
room, “ sitting together near the Hungarian band. Rather a queer-looking couple, 
aren’t they ?” 

Mrs. Melton-Marston was a fair, untidy-looking woman, with an eager, pleasant 
face, and an emotional manner. Mr. Parker was short and thickset, with large 
sunken grey eyes. 

Pearl felt a vague sense of disappointment as she looked at him. Kate saw it 
in her face. 

“Did you expect an Apollo?” she asked, with her mocking laugh. “ Never 
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mind: go and sit near them, and pick up pearls of wisdom. Perhaps you will 
learn the title of his new book. If he sees you he may take you as his next heroine.” 

Pearl moved away with a sense of impatience. Why did Kate make fun of 
every one? She seated herself on a low seat behind a palm, quite near Mrs. 
Melton-Marston and Mr. Parker, and watched them talking. 

“ How wrapped up in one another they are!” thought Pearl. ‘ Perhaps she is 
telling him about her new book, and asking his advice.” 

Mrs. Melton-Marston’s face was lit up with eagerness, and she was gesticulating 
a little wildly. Mr. Parker nodded his head gravely once or twice. Suddenly, 
just as Pearl leant a little nearer, the band, which had been playing a svft serenade, 
ceased. 

“J told Macher and Earnest,” Mrs. Melton-Marston was saying in an 
impassioned voice, “that I must have royalties on both English, Colonial, and 
Foreign editions. I always insist on it, and I always get it.” She paused. 

“When I wrote my first book, ‘The Man of Earth’ ” answered her 
companion. 

Pearl] leant a little nearer. It was just what she wished to know—how he had 
written “The Man of Earth.” 

“ ___T absolutely declined to sell it, for no matter how great a sum, without 
royalties,” he chuckled. ‘ You see I was right. Not a single publisher offered me 
more than £900, and I make more than £900 a year out of it.” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Melton-Marston excitedly, “and only yesterday I told 
Machers I would not agree to less than ” Here the band struck in sharply, 
and drowned the rest of her sentence. 

Presently the music ceased again, and Mr. Parker’s voice broke the stillness. 

“JT hear Miss Ridgeway never gets royalties: she only got £40 for her first 
book, ‘The Land of Love.’ Isn’t it shameful? I think it is one of the most 
beautiful books of the century, and ‘ 

“But it’s her own fault,” interrupted Mrs. Melton-Marston: “I warned her. 
Besides, she ought to insist for the sake of other writers. Why, John Anon actually 
only offered me £100 for my ‘ Beyond,’ and you know the sale it has had.” 

“Tt’s a miserable profession as far as money goes. A successful dentist makes 
more than an author. But I don’t intend to be cheated. I had to sell my first 
book cheap, but now I can get almost any price I like,” and he chuckled again. 

Pearl thought how common he looked. She listened for a short time longer, 
catching fragments of their conversation when the music ceased or played softly. 
She waited in vain for the brilliant words she had hoped to hear and treasure up. 

“Do they only think of how much their work brings them in? How hateful!” 

She got up and sauntered away. A man moved to let her pass: a tall, fair 
man, with a grave, intellectual, clean-shaven face. Pearl barely glanced at him. 
“He looks kind and clever,” she said to herself. “I expect he’s only a 
stockbroker.” 

Had she known it, he was a great writer, a man who cared little for the fame 
he had won, and far less for the money he had made; but Pearl felt an almest 
bitter sense of disillusionment. 

“They are all like that, mercenary and commonplace, so he can’t be a writer,” 
she said to herself; for, like most of her sex, she judged all men by a single 
experience. 

As she sauntered away, Kate, who had been watching her, came up and 
whispered : “I suppose you found them quite as ordinary as—as even poor me, 
eh, Pearl?” She gave her usual light mocking laugh. 
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“ They have talked of nothing but money, Kate—money, money, money.” 

“ Poor child!” laughed cynical Kate. ‘‘ How disappointed you must be! To 
expect Art, and only hear Commerce.” 

* + + * * + * 

The next day Pearl went home to her garden. 

After tea she had a long chat with her father, then she strolled into the 
rosary, and wandered up and down amongst the roses, revelling in the sweet 
peacefulness of the country. The bells for evensong fell dreamily on the summer 
air. Pearl could see the little village church silhouetted against the clear evening 
sky. It was the birds’ evensong too, and they were uttering their soft good-night 
cries. A light wind kissed the closing petals of the red-lipped daisies in the field 
close by. A belated swallow darted past, and a sparrow chirped softly in the 
laurel bushes. A droning beetle almost touched Pearl’s face as it boomed past. 
Her pony made a soft snapping sound as he cropped the sweet grass. 

“Cuckoo ... cuckoo ... cuckoo!” The distant halting note sounded like an 
echo of Kate’s mocking laugh. A momentary lull fell on the old garden; then a 
blackbird, catching sight of a stray cat, fluttered, scolding loudly, from bush to bush. 

Pearl raised her arms lazily above her head. 

“ How tired I am of that hateful, noisy place, and how perfect it is to be at 
home again!” She looked round at her flowers, then picked a William Allen 
Richardson and fastened it in her dress. “ Dear rose,” she whispered, “ how sweet 
you are! I am so glad to see you all again.” 

Evensong was over. The garden was growing still; even the bold blackbird 
only whistled fitfully. Pearl sauntered into the paddock. She stroked her pony, 
and murmured good-night to her sleepy pigeons. She said to herself over and 
over again: “ ‘To-morrow I shall still be here. How glad I am! I suppose I am 
born for the country, just as Kate is born for London. Yes, I must be, because 
I am glad, glad, glad to feel I shall be here to-morrow and to-morrow and _to- 
morrow, here with Daddy and my dear pets and flowers.” She paused, and smiled 
half-doubtingly to herself, then whispered softly to the rose, ‘“‘ Yes—and even with 
—Tom—Burton !” 


R. NEISH. 
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LOTTERIES, LUCK, CHANCE, AND 
GAMBLING SYSTEMS. 


PART I[—LOTTERIES. 





HAVE been asked to introduce into this account of the State Lotteries which 

formerly had so great a vogue in this country, a consideration of Luck and 

of Chance, and a description of some of the Gambling “systems,” which 
nowadays have no small degree of fascination for the large number of persons 
who, instead of “backing their fancy” in the old-fashioned and sporting fashion, 
believe that by gambling ona system they must win. 

The  sub- 
ject is of 
considerable 
interest, and 
admits, I hope, 
of being 
handled in a 
way that will 
put into the 
background 
the somewhat 
involved 
mathematical 
treatment 
usually ap- 
plied to gam- 
bling cr bet- 





ting problems, —————————— 
without de- NN ; Be = 
priving the 
mode of treat- 
ment of the solid basis which can only be given to it by the application of the mathe- 
matical theory of probability—or chance: a theory that turns into matter-of-fact 
practicality when we apply it to the problems of the roulette, the turf, the cards. 
By way of testing the ignorance, usually present in gamblers, as regards the 
true degree of probability, or chance, which attaches to the particular event they bet 
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I lately asked a stockbroking friend who has the gambling instinct strongly 


developed—what is the fair betting against “ head ” 
toss a coin twice? 


“Two to one, 


of course,” 


coming 
was the prompt reply. 


twice running if you 


This is the simplest problem one can propose, and perhaps nine people out of 
ten will give the same reply as my stockbroker, and be ready to back their opinion. 


If they do back this opinion they will lose their money, 


for the fair betting is 


three to one, instead of two to one, against “head” coming twice running if you 
For the two tosses of the coin may result in :— 


toss 


These four results are the only 
likely to happen. 


four results 


three others mean a loss, 


fair betting 


one, 


of gamblers will, 


a coin twice. 


against 
twice running is obviously 


this explanation, 


betting is two to 
accept 


readily 


1. Head and Head. 


to 


Ye 


Head and Tail. 
Tail and Tail. 


4. Tail and Head, 


Only one of the 
means a win and all the 


one, 


five to 


“head ” 


so that the 
coming 
three to 


Simple as this is, the majority 
in the absence of 
assert that the 
and they will 


fair 


two against 


“head ” coming twice running, thinking 


they 


have secured a good thing-— 


instead of a bad one, that must result 


in loss. 


For example, you agree to 


make (say) four hundred separate bets 


of this 


and when 


both the tosses you lose £1. 


kind, a 
twice to decide each bet. 
head comes 


coin 


being tossed 
DS 


Whenever 


at both the tosses you 
receive £2 [the so-called “fair” odds], 


head 


does 


not come at 


Asa 


net result you would win about one 
hundred times and receive #2 each 
time, so that you receive £200 ; and 
you would lose about three hundred 


times, losing £1 each time, 


so that 


you lose £300—a net loss of £100 
on four hundred bets, in each of which 
Thus you really 
give to your opponent one-quarter of 
your stake for every bet you make 
.on this fallacious plan, or one-eighth of your stake if the odds you receive be five 
to two; and so, in the long run, you must lose all your money if you go on long 


your stake is £1. 


enough. 


ones that are possible, and they are all equally 


STATE LOTTERY 


BEGINS DRAWING 


12th of MAY, 1806. 











1 Prize af # 25,01 0. is £25, 
2 20,006 =: . .~ 40,000 
2 “ip are 10,000 . . . 20,000 
ss 7 ‘er SY | eee 15,000 
| ar 1.000" ©. 10,000 
10 | ee 5,000 
peaks 100 2,000 
56 3 IBS 50 2,800 
6, 200 21 130, 200 
25.0 000 Tickets £250,000 
“DAYS OF DRAWING Capitals De terminable, 
Sp onontik onsets Wee i } Five first-drawn Tickets 
*y yea Pe: ; 3s Day, £1,000 each, £5,000 
Wh, Monday " pong gtipennd 
“iy ney ioe: awe a! wn 4th Day 10,900 
, Wednesday os sesescoees Ht Jun oth Day 20,000 
sige gen oss taanes’ 6th Day 25,000 
Bd, Tuesday . . vee 10 Ed 
9h, "Thurwlty ..0ne. a ae 0 ml above any other Prise thet may 
on tole isa | crrmuaite te drawn agains such Ticket 
*.° No less th Two Thou nd Tickets to rawn on each of ys 
ot deo wing, ged diving the penser ng cae Andy aphid Rh iintpen 3 h 


day will be the as equal as convenience will ‘allow, agreeabic to the eovtract with 
the el ords of the reasury, 


TIC KETS and SHARES 


ARE SELLING BY 


RICHARDSON 
GOOCDLUCKEC? 


Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
set, ino 08, b 


No. 2. 


Evans « lige Row, Wallbrouk. 


A series of bets of this simple kind, coloured by the introduction of one of 
the many plans for varying the stake as you win or lose each bet, would constitute 


a gambling system of an elementary kind ; 


too elementary to suit the general 
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taste, but not one whit more elementary in reality 
than the martingales and turf-systems, which look 
more tempting because the certainty of ultimate loss 
is not so plainly seen as in this little tossing gamble. 

But we shall come to these more elaborate 
systems further on. I have now to deal with the 
State Lotteries of this country, and for the illustration 
of the account of them I have selected from my 
collection of original lottery bills, etc., some speci- 
mens that have interest for us as being now the 
only tangible evidences of a great national craze 
which died only so lately as the year 1826—“ having 
served the State for more than 150 years,” to 
quote from one of the last lottery bills issued. 

The frontispiece shows to us two notices of 
results in the State Lotteries of 1780 and 1781, 
one being the notification of a prize of twenty HERE‘ Pax the Wood-piper,—the Deity's come 
pounds, the other of a ticket “this day drawn "jee eset Ol bs temteing 
blank.” Both notices were issued by a firm of Ry fonderful decent the Satyr appears’ 
stock-brokers “at their State Lottery Office, the Back | say ooh dy ny pon a pa pe 





PAN. 


That hat on bis head hides his horns and his ears, 


“. Be . ” How sweet to en: where bright guineas do rattle, 
of the Royal Exchange, London. Like bath, ound peer came, on Nise Ualiots tn Seaie 
The tempting design in No. 1, with its motto No. 3. 


Fortune assists the brave, and with the blind goddess 

showering large prizes, and no blanks, upon the surrounding brave, is a good 
example of the devices issued broadcast to tempt customers. ‘The first necessity 
of the lottery-ticket dealers was advertisement, and in my own | collection there 
are specimens of the work of George and Robert Cruikshank, Thurston, Robert 
Seymour; the keen competition between the 
many dealers is well evidenced as one looks 
through a large collection of these lottery bills, 
and it drove the proprietors of lottery shops to 
employ the best men of the day to design their 
advertisements, just as at the present day the 
more enterprising advertisers obtain advertisement 
designs from our Royal Academies and_black- 
and-white artists of the first rank. 

The State lottery bill in No. 2, issued by 
Richardson, Goodluck & Co., is one of many 
sent out by this firm, who, hearing of an old 
woman named Goodluck, forthwith took her into 
partnership in order to secure for themselves and 
for their clients the obvious advantage of the old 
woman’s name. So the story goes, at least, and 

a here’s the lottery bill to prove it—a piece of 
li ragga itn * logic ” that I offer to the backers of the two ta 
sent, one tossing-chance mentioned on the first page 


And blowing a trumpet, on some great event : ‘ P 
Glad tidings he brings (it's Twelfth-Night ! we'll be of this a rticle. 





ig te 


gay! : 
And this is his message,—‘* Next Valentine's Day But lotteries date much farther back than 
Kind Fortune,” he says, ‘¢ will distribute such store 6 | os ee + : 
Of wealth fromthe Lott’ry she ne'er did before ; 180 , the year of issue of No. 2. Leaving, for 
wh ot! dd As : 
te ahiy~d idk atewirite. a moment, our own country, we find records of 
No. 4. lotteries forming part of the Roman Saturnalia, 


tm. 
on 





and being used at the banquets of aristocratic 
Romans for purposes of amusement. Some of 
the Roman Emperors worked lotteries on a scale 
of magnificence only equalled nowadays by the 
proprietors of those enterprising penny papers 
who will (and do) give you a house, an income 
for life, or a thousand pounds in cash, with the 
indifference of a Nero, who excited his people 
by giving in his lotteries such prizes as a house 
or a slave. ‘The ingenious if diabolical Helio- 
gabalus introduced an element of the fantastic into 
the prizes for his lottery tickets. One ticket 
bought a golden vase, another six flies—the latter 
more tantalising than a blank; and no doubt if 
black-beetles had been known in Rome by the 
Emperor Heliogabalus this imperial vagabond 
would have substituted six black-beetles for the 
prize of flies, as giving a larger measure of the 
piquant to his banquet-cum-lottery. ‘Two mytho- 
logical gods, Pan and Mercury, with whom 
Heliogabalus was probably acquainted, are intro- 
duced in the English lottery bills, Nos. 3 and 4. 

This custom of lotteries at festivals was con- 
tinued by the feudal and merchant princes of 
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PANDORA. 


MISCHIEVOUS Panpora will find her mistake, 
If she comes expecting a piece of Twelfth Cake. 
I like not the baggage ; she may, if she pleases, 
Withdraw from our treat with her box and diseases, 
‘Tis open’d, alas ! and the plagues fly about, 
While Hope lies behind, and is loth to come cut. 
Hope ! sure I mistake, tis a Ticket I see, 
A Prize in the Lott’ry—I hope it’s for me, 


No. 5. 


Europe, especially of Italy; and it afterwards formed a prominent feature in the 
splendid court hospitality of Louis XIV., who reigned from 1643 to 1715, and whose 


saying 


So) 





DR SLOP. 


Sagacious Dr. Slop, it seems, 


policy was briefly summed up in his own famous 
“TEtat, c’est moi!” 

In the Italian republics of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the lottery principle was applied to encourage 
the sale of merchandise, and at the present day 
lotteries are the bane of the Italian people. The 
too scanty revenue of Italy is eked out by several 
imposts of a most injurious nature. Not only 
do we see among the most important items of 
the Italian budget, the profit on the salt monopoly, 
and the income from octrois (taxes levied at the 
gates of cities on articles brought in); but, in the 
most recent year for which I have the facts 
(1896) there is a profit of sixty-five million lire 
(£2,600,000) on the State lotteries, which have 
done incalculable injury to Italy, by fostering in 
her people the thoroughly vicious habit of looking 
to chance for the money they want: a habit 


As quite bewilder’d in his dreams, energetically encouraged in England by the lottery 


Some wond’rous plan projecting ; 
A weighty project's in ns nol — sii 
Perhaps to bring to life the dead :-— 


agents who issued Nos. 5 and 6 about ninety 


Or else he’s thus reflecting :-— years ago. This income from lotteries in Italy 


“T'm poor ; and yet no way f sce, 


“From debts aud duns to set me frec, is greater than the combined revenue from the 


“ Unless a Lott'ry share I buy . 


“ What can I do more safe and sure. two public services of Posts and Telegraphs ! 
? o 


“To change my state to rich from poor, 


“ Than in the wheel my fortune try” In England, the earliest lotteries sanctioned 
No. 6. by the Government were for such purposes as 
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the repair of harbours in 1569, and the Virginia Company in 1612. As carly as 
1696, lotteries, with the exception of the Royal Oak lottery, were prohibited as 
common nuisances, by which children, servants, and other unwary had 
been ruined. ‘This prohibition was in the eighteenth century gradually extended to 
illegal insurances on marriage and other events, and to a great many games with 
dice, such as faro, basset, hazard, except backgammon and games played in the 
royal palace. The folding chessboard of one’s childhood, in imitation of a large 
book, and with the inside marked out for backgammon, probably owes its inside 
marking to this exemption of backgammon, here noted. 

But, despite these Parliamentary prohibitions, the Government from 1709 to 
1826 annually raised large sums by lotteries authorised by Act of Parliament. 
During the last thirty years of these State lotteries the average yearly profit to the 
Government was nearly £350,000 ; and Cope, one of the largest lottery-contractors, 
is said to have spent £36,000 on advertisements in a single year. This Cope is 
not unworthy to rank with some of our mammoth advertisers of to-day. 


persons 











New Year's Lottery begins 21st January 
All Sterling Money !—No Stock Prizes 


= =e 


WIDOW WADMAN.—Tristram Shandy 





New Year's Lorreny begins 21% T'mis Mowrn (Jan.) 
2 of 20,000 Guineus, & 40 other Capitals 
ALL STERLING MONFY.—(NO STOCK PRIZES) 





Widows stand a better chance 


THE HERALD OF PEACE 
Peace! Peace! the Herato loud proclaima:— 
Peace to brave Britons, and their Dames! 
No more shall War's dread scourge be known, -. 
For War, and all its plagues, are flown! 
And at each blast the Henacp sounds, 
Peace! Peace! throughout the air resounds 
—_— 
Witn Peace, how bless’d are we To-Night, 
Over our Twellth-Cake !—unmix’d delight ! 
But one wish more could in us rise,— 





Mr. SERVITZ 


Ladies, you see before 
Mr. Servitz, the most amiable of Russ:an valets; 
he lives only for the far. Observe the ganty of 
bis dress—the sparkling animation of his cyes— 
the symmetry of his form—and, above all, the 
bewitching clegance of his attitude!!! If you 
are not melted by the power of his charms, he 
vows he will gct a Prize in the next Lottery, and 


‘ow the obsequious 











In the wars of Hymen, And that’s, to gain a Lott'rv Prize. revenge himself by remaining a bachelor all bis 
Then a little silly maid, - 
Who ne’er before could try men 





No. 7. 
In 1819, an account was published of the State lotteries during 1802—1807, with 
the actual profit derived from them by the State, which was evidently greater than 
the average profit of the last thirty years just mentioned. 





Year. Profit to State. 
1802 one lottery ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : » 555,000 
1803 +,» . 352,000 
1804 three lotteries. . ; ‘ , 2 ‘ F . 435,000 
1805, " : ' ‘ F ‘ . ' . 581,000 
1806 four sj ‘ 601,000 
1807 three ; 496,000 

Total = £ 3,020,000 

Average yearly profit . ‘ £503,000 


The above is stated as the direct profit to the State, and the amount was 
increased to about £750,000 per annum, by the inclusion of indirect profit arising 
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from postages, stamps, etc. The writer of this 
account in 1819, P. Colquhoun, goes into much 
detail as to the sale of the tickets by the Govern- 
ment to the licensed dealers, and he shows 
that, on a moderate reckoning, the direct gain, in 
the year 1806 for example, of £601,000, to the 
National Revenue was obtained at the cost of a 
net loss to the public who bought the tickets 
of nearly £1,300,000, after deducting the money 
won by the public, and not including in the 
41,300,000 the extra and indirect cost of postages, 
stamps, etc., just mentioned. Colquhoun expressly 
states that this loss probably falls considerably 
short of the actual loss sustained by the buying 
public (for tickets were often sold at high pre- 
miums), and yet even on these results, the public Miss Wrinkle. 


ay 


i 





(who won a million sterling in the aggregate) Mis Wrinkle behold, who, these fifty long years, 
“ae ; ‘or a Inisband has pray'd, but in vain ; 
had to pay £ 2,300,000 for that million, so that And Hymen vach uke Pama ee hen, 
as a net result the public who bought tickets in Pair an, tush no more for'tm Porte’ deere, 
ee DARE 4 “ ae ae . hat a maid you'll no longer remain ; 
our State Lotteries regularly paid not less than Let your liart be elated with mirth aod with ge, 
a . ee . ae ee as, a . or married you'll be to your swain. 
twenty-three shillings for what was worth to them On Valeotin’s Day the rich Whee wil go ound; 
i s ot ee _—"* B we a Those tears you no longer shall shed; 
only ten shillings. An exceedingly foolish pro- wigs t'Formne so great a twice ten thonsand ial 
ceeding on the part of the public, even from a —_ Y% @ay hope a young Lusband 10 wed. 
merely business point of view, to say nothing about No. 8. 
the anxiety and waste of time and energy that these lotteries brought with them. 
A curious pamphlet, published in 1799, “Thoughts upon State-Lotteries,”—By 
a Young Gentleman whose attention being “excited by the innumerable instances 
of the prejudicial effects arising from State Lotteries,” was induced to express his 
thoughts publicly, advocates the total exclusion of small prizes [and tickets of small 
prices] from the Lottery scheme, in order to discourage the populace from meddling 
with lotteries. ‘The author recommends “ Capital” prizes, such as are advertised 
I BEG leave to return my most grateful acknowledgments to my Friends and the Public for their very 
Kiberal patrinage in the late Lottery and of presenting at the same time to their notice the Scheme of-the New Lottery, to begin 
Drawing the 9b of JULY, which bas been formed on nearly the same principles as¢be last, but, I flatter myself, with increased attractions 
Theraare. in this Lottery, FOUR Prizes of £20,000, TWO of £10,000, &e &e and the First-drawn Prize on the 9th of July, whatever 
may be its amount, will receive £10,000 More, on which Day more than Two-Thirds of all the Tickets will be drawn, and the First-drawn 
1,000 Blanks will receive £10 eacb, after which EVERY BLANK WILL BECOME A NEW TICKET, to be drawn on the W9th of 
July, or, if preferred, the Holder may receive £10 Money instead, or in proportion for epy Share, by presenting it for that purpese on er 


before the 17th of July —If it should be your inteation to arlventure, J respectfully solicit a preference of your commands, and rewaim. 
Your obliged bumble Servant, 


MANCHESTER, JUNE, 1817 J. NUTTALL. 


No. 9. 

in the first part of No. 7. These Capital prizes consisted of large sums of 
money—forming a capital for the winner—and the “stock” prizes also mentioned 
in this Widow Wadman advertisement in No. 7 [“no stock prizes”] were prizes 
paid in Government Stock, which was not in those days so highly valued as ready 
cash. But our “ Young Gentleman” further advocated the payment of the large 
prizes he favoured in stock instead of in cash, rather shrewdly suggesting that by 
this method “the Nation would have the loan of a considerable sum at the 
moderate interest of three per cent.” The young author invited his readers to 
express their opinions on his scheme in the following delightfully naive note 
printed on the cover of his pamphlet :-- 


“Readers, desirous of expressing thcir opinions upon the Author’s sentiments, are 
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invited to purchase four copies asa mark of approbation, or ‘wo copies for that of 
dis-approbation, and leave their ames with the Publishers, which will be printed in 
the second edition. . . .” 

The lottery puff in No. 8 is one of a large number of similar baits held out 
to all sorts and conditions of people by the lottery agents ; and the solicitation for 
business in No. g is the last part of a very elaborate bill issued by J. Nuttall of 
Manchester, in respect of the State Lottery which began July roth, 1815. The 
next illustration, No. 10, gives evidence, in the statement printed in very small 


£218,204 IN ONE Day! 


The Largest Sum ever known! 
INCLUDING 


4 of £25.000! 


ALL TO BE DRAWN 


Next Wednesday, 


81st AUGUST. 



















A great Variety of Numbers are Selling by 


Mr. J. MERONE, 


Carver and Gilder, Market Street, MANCHESTER, 
Agent to HAZARD & Co. London, 


Mal Sold ho Sol in the Lotery drawn 15th July, No. 4,837 and SiS, Cates Pete of 6 One ge 
h a rear ht he! ine—Also, last May, ga 
Ke tae £30.00 and 3,627, £5,000 ;—in last oe Lotteries Five Prizes 
,000 and 20,000,—and in a recent Lottery ALL the £30,000 Prizes !! 








£218,204 IN ONE Day! 


The Largest Sum ever known! 


INCLUDING 


4 of £25.000! 


ALL TO BE DRAWN 


Next Wednesday, 


$ist AUGUST. 
A great Variety of Numbers are Selling by 


Mr. J. MERONE, 


Carver and Gilder, Market Street, MANCHESTER, 
Agent to HAZARD & Co. London, 


=— Who Sold in the Lottery drawn 15th July, No.4] 4,837 a bay mot ® One Be 
a ee 50000 an Rip £500, ary last ear 's Lotteries Bi Five Prins Aa Belle of the first order 
of £38,000 and £20,000,—and in a recent Lottery ALL the £30,000 Prizes {! 






















Reedy for a Partner. 











No. 10. 
type in the middle of the design, of the prizes of One Thousand Guineas being 
accompanied by prizes of Pipes of Wine; and in many of the lotteries sanctioned 
by Act of Parliament in former times the prizes consisted of goods or valuables. 
An old pamphlet I have by me, published in 1773, contains— 

“A Descriptive Inventory of the several Exquisite and Magnificent Pieces of 
Mechanism and Jewellery, compriz’d in the Schedule annexed to an Act of Parliament, 
made in the Thirteenth Year of His present Majesyt [sic], GEORGE the THIRD; for 
enabling Mr. James Cox, of the City of London, Jeweller, to dispose of his MusEUM 
by way of LOTTERY. 

This curiosity has, as a Preface, a stolid disquisition on philosophy, luxury, vice, 
trade, “the arts,” which ends thus: 

“Mr. Cox has, perhaps, been too minutely explicit on this occasion; but as it is 
extremely fashionable at present to rail against luxury, without considering that it forms 
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the great foundation of our private % Mvk 


enjoyments, as well as of our 
public prosperity, he judg’d this SCHEME of the LOTTERY. 
digression necessary as a general _ Granted to Mr, James Cox, of the City of Londo, 
defence for the fine arts, and Jeweller, UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF AN ACT 
shall now turn to the particular OF PARLIAMENT PASSED IN THE THIRTEENTH 
business of his lottery.” YEAR OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE III. for the 
Purpofe of felling his MUSEUM in Spring-Gardens, . “ 


1. > 7c , 6a > > 
Then follows the ‘‘Scheme of Giliews, ein: 


the Lottery,” which is shown in . 
facsimile in No. 11, and one 2 Prizes of the ealue of £ 5,000 


2Ditto + = « 3,c00 







wec . , &€© Dale “aoe 
notices that the Balance in ie Yee Se * 
favour of the _Public— 19 This ae 
£71,500 ”—is ingeniously made ga Ditto “2 
up, to the extent of £63,000 100 Ditto = + - 
of the whole £71,500, from 212 Ditto sa ae ay c 
the “120,000 ‘Tickets of ad- a ee F ay ee isha 
ay. 4 ; ‘ 2 Ditto, fief drawn « 160 <- 200 
mission to the Museum at 2 Ditto, laft drawn + 950 = ~< \ yg00 


10s. 6d.— £63,000,” while the 120 ,000 Tickets ofadmiffion totheMufeum st rot. 6d. 63,000 
value of the Prizes was, of RSet tee 
course, that fixed by the worthy 





120,404 amounting in allto + /  » ct 197,500 








Mr. James Cox, of the City 60,000 Tickets ee 120,000 at La. te. $86,000 
f Lond wweller. Fifty-six 60,000 Ditto  - 8B - ne ee 
+. Jewe er, Puty-six Balance in favour of the Public - 71,500 
of the chief prizes are then a 
described at great length, and, ; R £197,500 
one can hardly imagine a more No. 11. 


extraordinary collection than 

these prizes, valued at £5,000 downwards. One of them was “The perpetual 
Motion—a mechanical and philosophical time-piece, which after great labour, 
numberless trials, unwearied attention, and immense expence, is at length brought 
to perfection: from this piece by an union of the mechanic and _ philosophic 
principles, a motion is obtained that will continue for ever.’ ‘The italics are mine, 
and one begins to see that Mr. James Cox and his Lottery, with its “ Balance in 
favour of the Public—£71,500,” were not too far removed from an elaborate 
eighteenth-century 


£218,204 IN ONE Day! confidence trick, de. 





The Largest Sum ever known! spite the special 
INCLUDING : é 

4 £ ’ sanction obtained from 

of 2 5.000 a Parliament. 

ALL TO BE DRAWN But the lotteries 

Next Wednesday, drew strange fish into 

Sist AUGUST. their nets. About : 

"A great Variety of Numbers are Selling by hundred and fifty years 


Mr. J. MERONE, ago, when the Govern- 
Carver and Gilder, Market Street, MANCHESTER ment b ou g ht th e 


Agent to HAZARD & Co. London, : 
Who Sold in the Lottery drawn Mah July, No. 4,897 and both Prizes stgee Sloane collection, 





/ 8,598, 
sS —s Guineas, and each entitled tg Sixteen ck goed perenne age . 
Diy dear fellow, pa a oy ery er tua my ged pm ras Laurie Pie Pe money was obtained 
No. 12, to buy a house for 


this collection by 
means of a lottery, sanctioned by Act of Parliament, and the managers and 
trustees of this lottery were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Speaker, each of whom was to receive £100. This Act, passed in 1753, 
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is mentioned in Ashton’s English Lotteries, 
and it appears that the subscription to the 
lottery was £300,000, in tickets of £3 each. 
Of this amount, £200,000 were set aside : 
for distribution in prizes varying from £10,000 NY inh One 
to #10, and the remaining £100,o00—viz. war 
one-third of the whole amount—‘“ was to go 
towards the purchasing of the Sloane collection 
and library, and the Harleian library, finding 
suitable cases for the property acquired, house- 
room and attendants.” The incorporation 
of these two libraries with that of Sir Robert 
Cotton formed the nucleus of the British 
Museum, which may thus be said to have been 
founded upon this lottery of the year 1753. 

Ashton states that in connection with this 
British Museum Lottery a gross fraud was 
discovered, into which the House of Commons 
caused an inquiry to be made, and the 
committee of inquiry eventually reported that 
Peter Leheup, Esq., had privately disposed of 
a lot of tickets before the office was open to 
the public. Other charges were brought against 
Leheup, and in the end he was found guilty 
and had to pay #1000 fine, an amount he 
could well afford, as he had made—so Ashton 
records— £40,000 by his trickery. 
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£1000 
f2near 
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\¢.1000 
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26000 t 
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3s win oO 
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No. 12 is another of J. Merone’s bills, and A-GREAT VARIETY OF NUMBERS ARK SELLING BY 
both this and No. 13—issued by the aptly HAZARD a Co 
named firm, Hazard & Co.—contain a reference THE CONTRACTORS. 
to the “great variety of numbers” on sale at 3, Royal Bachange ; 26, Coralill ; 334, Oxlord-S& 


Wao suid 


. “es named. This feature “ varie 
the offices named [his feature of “ variety eanwrice 600 RAST Loerie. 


of numbers” of the tickets on sale was held 
out as a special inducement to the buyers of No. 13 
lottery tickets, who, in common with gamblers 
of all: sorts, were very superstitious, and who would sometimes hunt high and low 
for a ticket whose number was that which they believed to be lucky, owing to 
some chance event which had just occurred, and which supplied to their ingenuity 
a pretext for connecting the chance event with this or that number. 

One of the best authentic tales of lucky lottery tickets is told by Miss Mitford 
in her “Literary Recollections.” It is quoted by Ashton, from whom I 
borrow it. Speaking of her father, Miss Mitford says :— 


“In the intervals of his professional pursuits, he walked about London with his little 
girl [herself] in hand ; and one day—it was my birthday, and I was ten years old—he 
took me into a not very tempting-looking place, which was, as I speedily found, a 
lottery office. An Irish lottery was upon the point of being drawn, and he desired me 
to choose one out of several bits of printed paper (I did not then know their significance) 
that lay upon the counter. 

“Choose which number you like best,’ said my dear papa; ‘and that shall be your 
birthday present. 

“TI immediately sclected one, and put it in his hand—No. 2224, 
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“Ah !’ said my father, examining it, ‘you must choose again. 1 want to buy a 
whole ticket, and this is only a quarter. Choose again, my pet.’ 

“No, dear papa ; I like this one best.’ 

“¢Here is the next number,’ interposed the lottery-office keeper—‘ No. 2223) 

“* Ay, said my father, ‘that will do just as well. Will it not, Mary? We'll take 
that.’ 

“No, returned I, obstinately, ‘that won’t do, This is my birthday, and you know, 
papa, I am ten years old. Cast up my number [2224], and you'll find that makes ten. 
The other is only nine,’ 

“ My father, superstitious, like all speculators, struck with my pertinacity, and with 
the reason I gave, which he liked none the less because the ground of preference was 
tolerably unreasonable, resisted the attempt of the office-keeper to tempt me by different 
tickets, and we had nearly left the shop without a purchase, when the clerk, who had 
been examining different desks and drawers, said to the principal,— 

“*T think, sir, the matter may be managed if the gentleman does not mind paying 
a few shillings more. That ticket, 2224, only came yesterday, and we have still all the 
shares—one-half, one-quarter, one-eighth, and two-sixteenths. It will be just the same, 
if the young lady is set upon it.” 


Miss Mitford continues 


“The young lady was set upon it, and the shares were purchased. . . . Time passed 
on, and one Sunday morning we were all preparing to go to church, when a face I 
had forgotten, but my father had not, made his appearance. It was the clerk of the 
lottery office. An express had just arrived from Dublin, announcing that 2224 had 
been drawn a prize of twenty thousand pounds, and he [the London clerk] had hastened 
to communicate the good news.” 


The £20,000 were paid on Miss Mitford’s ticket No. 2224—a number that she 





stuck to so tenaciously because its digits add up to ten—her age when the ticket 
was bought—a rare case of luck. But, of course, there is something in luck—and 
in the theory that there are “lucky” people: indeed, we shall see in a later part 
of this article that nothing is more likely than that certain people are “lucky ”— 
whatever be the nature of their ventures. 


J. HoLr SCHOOLING. 

















AN ENCHANTRESS.* 
MONOLOGUE. 


" ILL you look at me, if you 
please? You don’t mind, 
I hope? (pause) ‘Thanks !” 
I think I really must explain why I 
made such a request, because, though 
most women want you to look at 
them, they don’t say so, do they? 
Now, this involves a history! And 
I hate telling histories, in case people 
don’t care to listen to them. It can’t 
be helped,—it’s a history. 


About two years ago I married 
Desmond Morland. I met him at 
the Riviera, loved him there, married 
him there, and we were delightfully 
happy there. One thing, though, 
annoyed me: he would not write to 
his family circle about our marriage. 
He said his father was ill, and his 
sisters were nervous, and his grand- 
mother was old. I remarked that 
most men’s grandmothers were old. 
He said they none of them wanted 
him to marry, so he’d wait till we 
were married, when we’d run over to England and he’d introduce me to them 
all. He didn’t even put an announcement in the English papers, and if I 
hadn’t trusted him entirely I should have thought it a most mysterious affair. 
As it was, I didn’t make a trouble of it; I knew nobody could find fault with me, 


All rights reserved. 
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““ *Will you look at me, 


” 


if you please?’ 
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any more than anybody could find fault with him—at least, I couldn’t; except 
perhaps that he was rather staid, and solemn, and a shade gloomy. 

One day, soon after we were married, I demanded he should tell me everything, 
as I was certain there was something to tell ; and when there’s something to tell I 
like to know it all. His cousin, Lady Hesketh, was in the room, and cried out, 
“Take my advice, Desmond, and don’t.” I started up with “ Take my advice, 
Desmond, and do.” So of course he did; and I must own, considering I thought 
nobody could find fault with me, that I was absolutely astounded. I'll give you 
his words. 

“My dear Julie,” he said, “as I’ve often told you, the Morlands originally 
were a very bad lot; then two or three generations, ashamed of those who had 
gone before, were a very good lot. We later Morlands are the outcome of this 
revolt against debauchery and crime 
and evil knows what—very strict, 
very cold, very severe, very unrespon- 
sive. You've often laughed when I 
told you that my cousin Frances and 
myself are considered, from a Morland 
point of view, frivolous, light-hearted 
gadabouts. My branch of the family, 
not counting myself, are more Morland 
than all the present Morlands put 
together. ‘They abhor everybody not 
English, they scarcely move from 
Morland House, which is in the 
depths of the country, and they give 
the impression that life is all sadness 
and sorrow. Now, if I had told them 
I was going to marry you, they 
would have insisted on making your 
acquaintance beforehand; and_ then 
there would have been a fussation, 
because they would have prayed me 
not to marry you. Now, now, now— 
don’t be indignant! You see, you're 
partly French, and you were a widow ; 


“/t was a winning confection, and | may say, | looked nobly born and nobly wed, but a 
a picture in it.” 





widow for all that; and they don’t 
approve of widows marrying again— 
think it dreadful. ‘Then you’re very rich, so are they; but you’re very extravagant, 
and they’re not. Besides, beyond everything else, your appearance is against you. 
There—there—oh ! there! I was afraid that ‘ud make you jump! But it really 
is. You're too pretty, too captivating, too beautifully dressed always ; and you give 
the impression that life is all joy and gladness. You stand out from all other 
women—that’s why I love you so much, sweetheart, but that’s why they wouldn’t 
love you at all.” 

And he pinched my cheek. And when a husband pinches his wife’s cheek, 
it’s as much as to say that some argument she was just beginning to enjoy and 
thought would last at least another hour is ended. But, to tell the truth, I had no 
words for arguments: the idea that my appearance was against me left me breathless, 
Against me ! and it had always been in my favour—always! My appearance 




















AN 


against me! . yes, that’s why I 
asked you to look at me. 
you didn’t mind? 


I hope 
Thanks so much! 
imagine, I couldn’t 
rest; I felt 
had been challenged, and I formed a 
plan. I asked Frances to lend me 
her house—which was no 
from Morland 


As you can 


let things somehow I 


distance 
House—and_ her ser- 
vants for one month. I would go 
there with my maid; I would go 
as she and Desmond first knew me: 
Madame d’Arvigny, widow. She was 
to write to Morland House; she was 
to tell them I was a friend of hers, 
without mentioning I knew Desmond, 
and she was to ask them to call on 
me and to show me every attention, 
as I should be very lonely. ‘To play 
fair, 1 would be myself—only myself; 
and when the month was over Des- 
mond was to fetch me, and I would 
prove to him that they had no 
objection to our marriage, in fact, 
were delighted at it. 


It’s easy to form 


plans, but 


ENCHANTRESS. 


— 





‘*My undeveloped glare turned into a heavenly smile.” 


usually 


“For a second | almost glared at him.” 


form them too difficult. My 
husband and his cousin fell in with 
mine, but warned me not to expect 
success. However, I wasn’t to be 
put off, and I left for England. At 
a very early stage I almost despaired. 
It was the end of February, and 
England—especially in the depths 
of the country—after the sunny South 
was like 


staying indoors with the 


blinds down. ‘The apology for a 
climate was most depressing. Lady 


Hesketh’s house was charming, but 
Morland House, which at one time 
had been a castle, struck me as a 
model dungeon ; the butler could have 
passed for head-gaoler, and the other 
servants walked about like well-behaved 
prisoners. Gloom — gloom — every- 
where gloom! Desmond’s grandmother, 
father, and sisters paid me a visit, 
which I returned. I knew Desmond 
was very thankful for the near relatives 
he had, and I was very thankful for 
the near relatives he hadn’t: I don’t 
know what I should have done with any 
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more of them. I can’t tell you which 
visit petrified me the most, theirs 
to me or mine to them; they were 
both glacial,—no wonder ! 
were Desmond in stone, the father 
was Desmond in marble, the grand- 
mother—-who was a Morland before 
she married — was Desmond in 
adamant ; and I could feel they thought 
of me as a_ butterfly always taking 
a holiday, and with much larger 
wings than any butterfly ought to 
have. Fortunately, their second visit 


‘The sisters 


made me more hopeful. 

I happened to be singing one of 
Gounod’s songs, and it was only 
when I had finished that I saw they 
were in the room. I made excuses, 
but they said they were very pleased 
to have heard me; it was sweet, and 
I sang beautifully. ‘Then we talked 
French songs and French literature— 
that’s to say, I did most of the 
talking and they warmed genially to 
the listening. After a while we discussed 





‘*What’s the good of being blessed with a joyous, life- 
loving nature, if you don’t make others joyous and 
life-loving too?” 
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‘*/ had leapt into their affections as | thought | should 


as | knew | should,” 


French people and their manners 
and customs; and the grandmother 
sighed. She was continually sighing, 
as though she had a_ small pair 
of bellows concealed under her fur 
cape. And she told how a_long- 
past Lady Morland ran off with a 
French count, who treated her so 
badly that she went mad and came 
back and killed her husband and 
children. She was overflowing with 
such-like cheery tales from family 
chronicles, and eventually I discovered 
why there was a standing prejudice 
against each foreign nationality. That 
afternoon I dispersed the shadows by 
recounting funny tales about French 
people and their manners and customs. 
And they laughed—how they laughed ! 
they seemed to forget it was their lot 
to be melancholy. Before they left 
they made me sing again, and when 
they left they couldn’t believe it was 
so late. Departing visitors can’t pay 
you a greater compliment than by 
not believing it’s so late. The next 

















AN 


evening I dined with them, and I 
put on a frock fresh from 
it was a winning confection, and I 
may say I looked a picture in it; it 
startled them first and soothed them 
afterwards ; and throughout dinner I 
was at my liveliest and_ brightest. 
Honestly, I liked amongst 
them; it amused and stimulated me 
to see how my worked on 
them. I was keeping my word; I 
was myself—only myself; but when 


Paris,— 


being 


powers 


they were with me they weren’t them- 
selves. ‘They weren’t cold and severe 
with me; they softened, and thawed, 
and melted. When I left, again they 
couldn’t believe it 
Mr. Morland put me in the carriage 
he trod on my lace flounce and 
tore it into shreds—it might have 


was so late. As 


been pulled through a_ threshing 
machine. For a second I almost 
glared at him. Oh! you men!.... 
one of the keenest momentary 


heartaches you give us is when you 
tear our finery—above all, lace: lace 


“Now, how was | to prove to him what | had boasted ?”’ 





ENCHANTRESS. 








‘*1t was | who dragged them from their fits of 


moroseness.” 


unforgivable! But the 
poor creature was in such an agony 
at his awkwardness that my un- 
developed 
heavenly smile, and I said it didn’t 
matter . 

The night after, to my surprise, 
the Misses Morland 
They were tremulous and 
excited; they carried a box, and out 
of it they drew a train—mind you, 
a train !—of the loveliest old lace I 
had ever seen; and I’ve seen some 
in my time. They said it belonged 
to them, but they had brought it for 
me, and I 
father would be very unhappy if I 
didn’t. I said I couldn’t: it was too 
exquisite, it was fit to be put aside 
as an heirloom. 


is almost 


glare turned into a 


as we always do. 


drove over to 
see me. 


must accept it, as their 


Their answer was 
that they never should use it them- 
selves, and they had only been keeping 
it for Desmond’s wife if ever he 
should marry. I laughed. “Oh! 
then I may as well have it,” I said. 
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“1 was trembling . . . almost crying...” 
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I had the joke all to myself and the 
lace into the bargain. ‘Then they 
begged me not to treat them like 
strangers, but to come over to Mor- 
land House as much as possible, to 
let them all be with me as much as 
possible, as they had promised Frances 
Hesketh I shouldn’t be lonely. 

The dear stupid things! they 
didn’t see what I saw. ‘They thought 
it was to oblige Frances Hesketh 
they were so nice to me; but it 
wasn’t that! It was because they 
had taken a fancy to me, it was 
because I had leapt into their affec- 
tions, as I thought I should, 
(triumphantly) as 1 knew I should! 

So after that I let them have as 
much of me as they liked, and we 
were always, all of us, together. And 
gradually — it was so_ strange! — 
gradually I didn’t care whether they 
would be pleased I was Desmond’s 
wife or not; a deeper feeling took 
hold of me: I pitied them, I wanted 


to be of use to them, I wanted to pierce their heritage of sombreness and 


gloom. What’s the good of being 
blessed with a joyous, _life-loving 
nature, if you don’t make others 
joyous and life-loving too? So I 
laughed with them, and talked to them, 
and dressed for them, and the place 
rang with my music ; and I teased them, 
and coaxed them, and they scolded 
and petted me like a child. Soon, 
nothing would satisfy them but that I 
must stay at Morland House. Then 
I crept closer to them still, for then 
I came in contact with the sufferings 
such sad natures can know. And it 
was I who sat by them when they 
were tortured by fear of solitude, fear 
of darkness, fear of the black ugly 
visions that haunted them at times; 
it was I who dragged them from 
their fits of moroseness, when they 
couldn’t bear the presence of another 
human being. And Morland House 
was a dungeon no longer, and the 
very dogs barked with delight at the 
sight of me, 





***You mustn't forget me, any of you!’’ 
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The month passed quickly, and Desmond wrote to tell them he was coming 
to see them ; he didn’t say when, but he let me know when exactly; I could time 
his arrival to the minute. 

Now, how was I to prove to him what I had boasted I would prove? True, 
they adored me; but people can adore you, and yet not want you to bear their 
name, to be one of them. 

I determined that my last stroke should be a bold one. I had my trunks 
packed, and everybody was aware of the fact. Then I marched into the large 
drawing-room. 

“Tm going,” I said; and I threw on my cloak, like this,—you should always 
look as if you’re going when you say you are. “I’m going: good-bye!” 

They all buzzed around me. 
What did it mean? why was I going? 
why didn’t I wait to see Desmond ? 

“Why should I wait?” I asked. 
And as I spoke I heard him drive 
up, I heard him in the hall. They 
didn’t hear him, they were listening 
to me; but I was listening to him, 
to his footsteps coming nearer and 
nearer! At last he stopped outside 
the door, which I had left open a 
little way. 

“Yes, I’ve come to say good-bye,” 


I said. I was trembling . . . almost 
crying . . . for, suddenly, I didn’t 


mind what I proved to Desmond, 
I only longed to prove to myself 
that I hadn’t lost the true, honest 
friends I had made. 

“ Good-bye!” I said again ; “ think 
of me sometimes, speak of me some- 
times. ‘x amitié, comme en amour, 
un peu d’orage vaut cent fois mieux 
que l’oubli”’ Write to me! lecture 
me, scold me, but don’t forget me! ““*Am I the woman you would like your Desmona 
You mustn’t forget me, any of you!” to marry?” 

They said they wouldn’t let me 
go; I was to stay with them always, I was so much to them, they were so fond 
of me! 

“No, no—I’ll go,” I said. ‘“ Your Desmond is coming back. Suppose I should 
fascinate him as I have fascinated you; suppose he should ask me to marry him, 
and I married him! Think of that!! Am I the woman you would like your 
Desmond to marry ?” 

And they all called out with one voice, just as if I had asked them to, “ Yes!” 

And Rupert Morland took my hand. “Believe me, madam,” he said, “I 
should wish for no greater pleasure than to have the honour of calling you my 
daughter.” 

Then—naturally then—Desmond came into the room ; and I flew into his arms, 
and we’re being happy ever after, 
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T the corner of Hennock Common, but hidden from sight by a ring of 
beeches, stands a gaunt stucco house, built, as its architect fondly imagined, 
in the Italian style. Its commonplace appearance was worthy of its origin. 

Solomon Swainson, one time mayor of Banningford, built the house on retiring 
from business in the earlier part of the Queen’s reign, and settled down to farm 
fifty acres of land and establish himself among the county families. His only 
child, a delicate youth, was at first sent abroad to manage a branch of the business 
in Hamburg, but his constitution soon broke down under the strain of office life, 
and he returned to England. For many years father and son lived together, but 
unhappily. The old merchant desired his son to marry and raise up heirs to 
the respectable name of Swainson, and this Paul Swainson, on the ground of his 
health, steadily refused to do. In 1870 the father died. ‘The son, who remained 
unmarried, lived on in the house, adored by the poor of the village, till the year 
1882, when, after a sudden and brief illness, he followed his father to the grave. 
Then the house passed by his will to a distant cousin, a delicate and singularly 
refined woman, who had unaccountably married a man with no other good quality 
than great physical strength. 

But almost immediately after their arrival, Mrs. Kirby began to pine and droop. 
Her health became feebler and feebler, and after vainly struggling to fight against 
the inevitable, she took to the sofa, and lived the life of a confirmed invalid. 
Her husband treated her with comparative kindness, but continued to live his own 
life ; and thus the fragile little woman, probably to her own great joy, was left for 
many hours alone in the cheerless rooms of Hennock House. ‘The loneliness of 
this amiable lady touched the heart of old Dr. Sparkes, who lived in the cottage 
which stands on the other side of the Common, and he generally managed to pay 
the invalid an informal visit at least once a day. 

On one of these occasions he found her in the dining-room lying almost in a 
state of nervous prostration. Her cheeks were sunken and white, her eyes bright 
with the fire of fever. She lay on the sofa in a crouching position, a handkerchief 
limp with unnatural perspiration twisted in her thin hands, 

“Why do you choose this room, my dear lady?” the doctor demanded. “It’s 
the ugliest and the dullest in the whole house. What you want, ma’am, is 
brightness, plenty of sunshine, plenty of colour, plenty of cheerful things about 
you, Why, this room, bless my soul, hasn’t got a nice thing in it, except yourself, 
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And look how you’ve placed the sofa! The only thing you can see besides that 
funereal bookcase is the portrait of Paul Swainson! ‘That's a fine thing for an 
invalid to stare at all day, isn’t it?” 

“Don’t you like it, the portrait?” Her eyes were raised to the picture, and 
she spoke with more eagerness than was her custom. 

“ As a picture for an invalid to look at, no; and a very decided no, too,” 
answered the doctor. 

“It is such a restful face,” she said gently. “It does me good to study it. 
He was the only saint I ever knew, and his is the only face I can look at, and 
look at, and look at, without weariness. Even an indifferent artist could not help 
feeling its spell. Those sad deep eyes are alive still with pity and compassion, 
the mouth still smiles gravely and sweetly through the beard. Look, Dr. Sparkes, 
doesn’t it seem to you very like, strangely like Leonardo’s Christ ?” 

‘““My dear ma’am,” said the old doctor, taking off his eyeglasses and laying .a 
hand on hers, “ Paul Swainson was a saint, and I knew him as well as you did, 
and I loved him; but that’s not the point. I call his face beautiful too; but 
melancholy makes it beautiful, and melancholy, be it never so beautiful, is the last 
thing for an invalid to be always admiring. Do you understand me?” 

Mrs. Kirby leaned forward and looked eagerly and intently into the old man’s eyes. 

“You have lived a long time in the world,” she said, “and you are a man of 
science : tell me truthfully—promise me that it shall be truthfully—whether you 
believe in ghosts ?” 

“Ah! that’s what’ I thought,” cried the doctor, drawing down the corners of his 
mouth. ‘ Now, you don’t stay in this room any more; and if I can manage it, you 
don’t live in this gloomy old house another week. Ghosts, ma’am, ghosts!” he 
said sternly: “do you take me for a nursery-maid? Do you take me for a 
—for a village idiot, ma’am? Ghosts! Why - 

But she stopped him. “ Please don’t be like my husband,” she pleaded; “I 
want you to be sympathetic, and I want you to listen.” She turned on her side, 
and stared fixedly with burning eyes into the doctor’s troubled face. ‘I believe,” 
she said slowly, “‘I believe implicitly and beyond all questioning that there is a 
ghost in this house. I have never seen it; I have never heard it; I have never 
touched it. But I feel it is here; I feel—how can I explain ?—-that it is always 
here, pervading the house, permeating everything about me. And, dear Doctor 
Sparkes, I dream about it. In my dreams it comes closer to me, much closer to 
me, but not so close that I can see it, or understand what it means. It is not 
the ghost of the nursery-maid ; it is the ghost of truth, the ghost of utter reality, 
and—and it frightens me because of its dumb, invisible helplessness.” 

The white-haired doctor thrust his eyeglasses between the buttons of his waistcoat 
and rose from his chair. ‘“ Ma’am, I will treat you as a sane woman, and talk to 
you as I would talk to a sane woman. When one goes to a lunatic asylum, the 
people there tell one of things they have seen, things they ‘have heard. Do we 
believe them? ‘They are as convinced of their reality and truth as you are of this 
unsubstantial and invisible ghost of yours; but do we believe them? Do we believe 
them? Certainly not; and neither do I believe you. You're not an idiot, my dear 
lady, and as far as I can see there’s no reason why you should become one, but 
your nerves are not in a normal state, and they’re playing you pranks—damned 
silly pranks, too!” 

He picked up his broad-brimmed hat, and, as was the old fellow’s habit at the 
end of a visit, put it on his head. 

“Give your servants orders to pack up your trunks. You'll go out of this house 
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to-morrow. Mind, to-morrow! I'll see Mr. Kirby now, and tell him to telegraph 
for rooms at Scarborough or Whitby. All you’ve got to do is to give orders about 
the boxes. I'll be at the station to-morrow to kiss your hand. Goodbye, ma’am.” 

After he had told Mrs. Kirby’s maid to sit with her mistress and keep her 
amused, Dr. Sparkes mounted his gig and drove over to Banningford to find 
Mr. Kirby. And the end of it all was, that the Kirbys left Hennock House, 
first for a season, but ultimately for good. Then, some few months after their 
departure, Dr. Sparkes, whose practice was a very old and extensive one, made 
arrangements for a partner; and Hubert Low, son of a famous London physician, 
came into occupation of old Solomon Swainson’s stucco house. He was a man 
who had studied medicine only to please his father; his own tastes lay wholly in 
the direction of a rural life. Had he been a poet he might have written the 
Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. For luxury he had a constitutional dislike, for 
simplicity a passionate devotion ; powerful in body, the restraints of existence in a 
city were to him as chains to a captive: life unfettered—free, wild, barbarian 
life—was what nature had intended him for, but civilisation had been so far 
successful in warring with his disposition as to make English country life appear 
in his eyes the most desirable form of existence. But in spite of this ionging after 
simplicity, and in spite of a vigorous contempt of vice in all its many shapes, 
Hubert Low was nothing of the saint. He was too healthy an animal ever to 
crawl into a cloister. He loved life—loved it for itself—loved it for the joys it 
gave him. He loved woods and rivers, but chiefly for the birds and fish that lay 
there for his rod and gun; he loved soft stretches of undulating green fields, but 
loved them because of the long gallops they gave him after fox and hare. Like 
so many healthy young Englishmen, “a primrose by the river’s brim, a yellow 
primrose was to him, and it was nothing more.” 

When he announced his intention of taking Hennock House and farming the 
fields that lay at the back of the ugly mansion, Dr. Sparkes told him the story 
of Mrs. Kirby’s ghost. 

“Well, sir,” said the young man, “I’m not afraid of ghosts, but if I find any 
of that solemn old furniture creaking and cracking in a ghostly way, I'll fire the 
whole lot of it out of doors and send for the latest and newest-looking stuff from 
Maple’s. That ought to keep ’em away, even if my tobacco doesn’t.” 

And now a strange thing came to pass. The active and vigorous young man 
began suddenly to pine and droop. Without any warning the gaiety went out of 
him, and a settled gloom took possession of his mind. Stranger even than this, he 
did not seem to be aware of this startling change. When the old doctor asked 
him if he was feeling ill, he turned with surprise in his eyes and asked what 
could make him put such a question. If any of his patients remarked that he 
looked ill, “Only a little tired,” was his invariable answer. 3ut the colour had 
died from his cheeks, the broad, deep chest was shrunken and contracted, and all 
the buoyancy and vivacity of his character had deserted him. He spent long 
hours indoors, mooned aimlessly over the fields, and went about his professional 
work with a mechanical regularity which a week before the older man had rather 
desired in his youthful and erratic partner. In brief, and the contrast is severe, 
he was the very negative of his former self. 

But he would not allow that he was ill, scouted the idea with some show 
of energy, and instantly changed the subject whenever inquirers after his health 
persisted in their solicitations. After some weeks of this unsatisfactory state of 
things Dr. Sparkes determined to remonstrate with him seriously, and one night 
he dropped in to dinner for this purpose, 
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Low had just come in from the fields, and the visitor was fresh from pottering 
among his flowers. They sat down to dinner in their rough clothes, and without 
a lamp. ‘The windows were open, and between the trees they could see the 
splintered sunbeams, and from afar hear the merrymaking of harvesters loading the 
last waggon. ‘Their conversation was about agriculture and the shooting prospects. 

At dessert the servant brought in a lamp and set it on the table. Then 
Dr. Sparkes turned his chair round and faced his host. 

“Tt seems just as if I were sitting with Paul Swainson again,” he said. “ Why, 
I don’t believe you’ve altered the furniture in a single particular. ‘There’s the old 
sideboard in the same place, and there’s that hideous and useless glass bookcase, 
and there’s the portrait of old Solomon Swainson, and there’s poor Paul—why, it’s 
the same room as I sat in nearly twenty years ago.” 

Low was filling his pipe, and he did not answer for a moment. ‘Then, looking 
up at the portrait of Paul Swainson, he said: ‘“That’s an interesting face. It’s 
the face of a man living what we call the Christ-life, carrying a cress with him 
all through his existence, and never murmuring. Most of us carry crosses, but 
most of us kick against ’°em. I wonder if he had a story.” 

“What I think the saddest of all stories,” said the old doctor. ‘‘ He inherited 
a constitution that made marriage impossible for an honourable man, and he 
never got through a single day without pain. ‘There’s only one thing worse than 
that, whatever sentimentalists say—and that’s hunger ; bodily hunger’s the devil.” 

Low was still looking at the portrait, his unlighted pipe in his hand. ‘I’m 
that man’s antithesis,” he said, with a yawn: “I never had a pain that I didn’t 
grumble at, I never had a scruple that I didn’t strangle if it stood in the way of my 
happiness, and I never cared a hang for making other people happy. And yet 
somehow I feel I could have got on with that—what’s his name? Paul Swainson.” 
He took up his pipe and struck a match. 

“How long have you felt that?” asked Sparkes, pursing up his mouth. 

“Ah! that’s a queer thing.” He dropped the match in his finger-bowl and 
faced the old doctor with almost an interested expression in his eyes. “When I 
first saw that picture I wanted to take it down; it worried me; it jarred on my 
nerves. I hate sad books, I hate sad plays, and I hate sad faces. I thought that 
portrait was the most melancholy picture I had ever seen. ‘The man’s expression 
of quiet, patient suffering seemed to reproach me for my second glass of port, for 
my tobacco, for my habit of shouting a hunting-song.” He yawned languidly. 
“Then I grew accustomed to it, and forgot it.” 

*“ And now,” said the other, “ you’re fascinated by its melancholy, eh? That’s 
a bad sign, Low. You're losing ground, your good health’s deserting you. What’s 
the matter ?” 

“Only infernal laziness; nothing more. I’m not properly acclimatised yet. 
The truth is, I can hardly keep my eyes open now.” 

“Why not try a change of air? Run up to London and see your father. 
What d’ye think of that? London’s a fine tonic, in small doses.” 

“No, I think I'll stay and get used to the air. I’m all right really. It’s only 
laziness. Won’t you have some more whisky? and please take another cigar.” 

“But Hennock air oughtn’t to rob you of your colour, my,boy. To be frank 
with you, all your vivacity’s gone. Your eyes have lost their animation, your walk 
its elasticity 1g 

“Come, sir, you’re an alarmist!” Low protested. “I assure you the looking- 
glass doesn’t tell me that tale. You'll have to let me examine your eyes! In the 
meantime, do let me give you some more whisky.” 
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There was a tone of annoyance in his voice, and the old man, unwilling to 
pursue a distasteful subject, lit a fresh cigar and returned to bucolic topics. But 
while they talked of turnips and corn, partridges and hares, the white-haired 
doctor kept his eyes fixed on Low’s face, and noticed how the greyness deepened 
in his cheeks, how the languor increased in his eyes, and how laboriously he was 
struggling to stifle his yawns. He also noticed that when the yawn triumphed 
over these efforts the young man immediately poured himself out a fresh and a 
much stronger supply of whisky. 

But as the moments slipped by, and under the soothing influence of tobacco, 
perhaps, Dr. Sparkes forgot to note his observations, and began to talk about 
autumn roses, and gradually to lose himself in that congenial topic. He talked 
continuously for a long time, and it was not until the subject was almost exhausted 
that he noticed, with a little irritation it must be confessed, that his host was 
sound asleep. 

And it took the old gentleman a considerable time to rouse the slumberer. 
There was no sudden awakening and sleepily murmured apology. The eyes 
opened slowly, hardly disclosing the pupils, and closed again. Five several times 
did this happen, before the worn-out young doctor collected his scattered 
senses: then he rose slowly, shook himself languorously, rubbed his knuckles 
into his eyes, and yawning like a sleepy schoolboy followed his guest listlessly 
to the door. 

“Tm frightfully sorry, sir,” he said: “the truth is I’m run down. I feel as if 
I could sleep for a week!” 

“You're ill,” the other rejoined; “and take my word for it, you ought to 
consult your father.” He turned on the steps, and saw Low in the act of stifling 
a yawn; then he passed into the night. 

The door closed behind him with a heavy clang. 

Low shut and bolted the windows, lit a candle, and turned out the lamp. 
With his pipe and the spluttering candle in the same hand, and the decanter of 
whisky in the other, he moved to the door. But half-way across the room he 
paused. ‘Then he raised the candle, now burning steadily and brightly, and looked 
at the portrait of Paul Swainson. For a moment the intense lassitude died away, 
the eyes shone with dawning animation, and there was only the ruffled hair and 
disordered clothes to suggest his old languor. After a moment he resumed his 
walk, shut the door behind him, and climbed slowly to his bedroom. 

His first act on arriving there was to light his pipe at the candle, and his 
second, to pour himself out a dose of neat whisky. 

“This ought to make me feel a little less dead,” he thought, and tossed off 
the spirit. The quickened action of his heart brought the blood to his cheeks, 
and for a moment he looked fresh again. 

He walked to the broad cheval glass in the corner of his room and looked 
at himself long and critically. 

“1 wonder if I am ill, after all?” he muttered. “I look devilish grey. I look, 
yes, I do look ill. But I’m not. I’m only tired. Only tired, wretchedly tired.” 

He passed a sponge of cold water over his face, picked up a hair-brush, and 
returned to the glass. 

“Tt’s my hair that makes me look ill. A man with his hair ruffled always 





looks dirty and seedy. ‘There, I’m recovered already! Hang it, I look deucedly 
vigorous and healthy. There can’t be anything seriously the mat ” A yawn 


interrupted his soliloquy. “I’m sleepy, frightfully, overwhelmingly sleepy.” 
He threw away the hair-brush, put down his pipe and began to undress. In 
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the midst of this operation he walked suddenly to the door and locked it. But 
on his way back to the dressing-table he stopped. 

“Now, why the devil did I do that? My nerves are going wrong.” He 
returned to the door and unlocked it. “That ought to cure ’em,” he said, “ but 
when a man’s in my condition he gets funky; I’m just in the right state of health 
to-night to see that beastly ghost. I’m jumpy—really jumpy.” 

He got into bed, blew out the candle, and fell instantly asleep. His last 
thought was the comforting reflection that if his nerves were really wrong he could 
not possibly feel so abominably sleepy. But if his sleep was deep it was to be 
grievously troubled. For while he lay there, suddenly and without warning of any 
kind, there appeared to descend upon him out of the darkness some infuriated 
spectre, huge, but without form, tremendous, but invisible to the eye. He was 
appalled by its vehemence and terrified by its unsubstantiality. It descended upon 
him silently and yet strenuously. Its vastness covered him. He lay fighting and 
wrestling in black darkness with this prodigious and impalpable foe. And in the 
dream-struggle there was no light, no knowledge of anything beyond his grim and 
terrible battle for life. The noise of churning waters was in his ears, a sense of 
suffocation overwhelmed him; the unseen phantom crushed back his strained and 
cracking limbs, and pressed down upon his lungs with irresistible and inexpressible 
force. The blood danced to his eyes, his brain boiled hot in his skull. The 
world seemed to have hurled him from her solid earth as a man flings a noisome 
insect from his hand ; he felt himself hurtling through the trackless void enveloped 
by this monstrous clinging force. He was alone with it. There was no sense of 
things outside or beyond it. The spectre and he were in utter possession of 
space. And it was killing him, slowly and deliberately killing him. What use to 
struggle? His breath was at its last gasp; his chest was bursting ; the wall of his 
brain was bending outwards. He was suffocating. Even the phantom was forgotten 
now. He had no other thought than this of his own annihilation. He was dying, 
he was dying. That was all now—dying, dying, dying. 

And then, the spectre lifted. The struggle for breath ceased. Exquisite 
peace succeeded, peace without languor, peace full and wonderful. A sense of 
amazing spiritual and intellectual strength possessed him. Was he dreaming ? 

He found himself standing in the middle of the room. His first thought was 
to confirm the fact of his existence. He moved swiftly, and with feet that did not 
seem to touch the ground, to the cheval glass standing in the corner. He looked 
into the glass, but started back horror-stricken! He must be dreaming,—or mad ! 
He returned to the mirror, and looked again. He was mad! No, he was 
dreaming. “You are neither mad nor dreaming,” whispered a Voice. “Yes, mad 
or dreaming,” he answered, and stood looking in the silent glass. 

He was looking at nothing ! 

There was no reflection of himself in that broad sheet of sullen glass. And 
yet it was not nothingness he saw there. ‘The table with the whisky decanter and 
his pipe was imaged there; and a picture on the wall, and his arm-chair at the 
foot of the bed, and the dressing-table with the candle on it. 

The candle! It was unlit, and yet the room was full of all-sufficing light. 
Again he cried within himself, “I am mad, or I am dreaming,” and again a 
Voice answered him, “Neither mad nor dreaming.” The Voice soothed him. 
Its message convinced him. But what spoke to him? Surely it was a dream, 
vivid beyond all other dreams, but still a dream. ‘No dream,” answered the 
Voice, and he knew that it spoke truth. 
He moved to the window. His hand was raised to draw aside the heavy blind, 
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when he realised that he could see through it, could see the wet grass under the 
moonlight, and the ring of beeches dripping with dew. It was night, unmistakable 
night, but night with the full effulgence of day. 

While he stood there marvelling he suddenly became aware that there was some 
Being with him in the room. He remained passive, and this realisation became 
more and more distinct. It grew upon his consciousness as stars grow upon the 
eye when one looks long into the heavens. He knew that the presence was there, 
just as he knew that he himself was there. He could not see himself, he could 
not see the spirit, but he knew that both were there. And without the necessity 
of beholding himself to know that he was Hubert Low, so without seeing this 
presence he knew that it was no other than Paul Swainson. : 

He waited, all wonderment gone, all sense of terror vanished; he waited as a 
man waits with good news for the awakening of an invalid he loves, not feverishly, 
not impatiently as a child waits, but calmly and with an absorbing yearning. 

Then gradually he became conscious of the spirit’s thoughts. It did not amaze 
him that he knew these thoughts. His own needed no physical utterance to make 
themselves known to him, and as he knew his thoughts so he knew the thoughts 
of this ghostly visitant. It did not even seem to him non-natural that this should 
De so. 

“You are Paul Swainson?” He knew that his tongue made no sound. 

“T am Paul Swainson.” ‘There was no sound of speech between them. As 
mortals exchange words so they exchanged thoughts. 

“Why are you here?” 

“T wait, because my body was not dead when they laid it in the earth. There 
are other reasons: spirits who visit me tell me I shall know them when I reach 
another plane of existence. I am content to wait. I grow in knowledge.” 

“You were in a trance when they buried you?” 

“As you are now.” 

val as 

“ Look.” 

He turned to the bed. His body lay there sleeping! “I am not dreaming?” 

‘““No; not dreaming. Look again.” 

He looked on “the tired household of corporeal sense,” lying in deep’ repose, 
the face inclining to the pillow, the hair dishevelled, one arm hanging over the side 
of the bed, the other stretched rigidly across the tossed and rumpled sheet. And 
as he looked, he saw the heart at peace, the lungs resting from their labour, and 
the brain idle as the needle of the telegraphist. It was a city of the dead. All 
the exquisite mechanism was visible, all the marvellous and bewildering appliances of 
physical existence ; but the Ego that had inhabited that workshop and directed its 
intricate machinery was removed,—it stood outside regarding its body as a sculptor 
surveys the lifeless being he has hewn out of marble. 

Then the spirit marvelled that he had ever so associated himself with the white 
recumbent figure on the bed as to lose his personal identity in the functions of 
the body and to doubt of his existence independent of that lifeless clay! Had not 
that heart done its work without his active supervision? Had not those lungs drawn 
their supplies from the air without his injunction? Had not the body’s food been 
incorporated into that inanimate body without any conscious effort of his own? 
And had not that idle, dead brain caught and held ideas without any premeditation 
on the part of this consciousness that now stood above and surveyed it in its 
tiny cells? 

“T am the spirit of this body ?” 
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“Yes, the spirit. You see with spirit eyes, you hear with spirit ears, you speak 
with spirit lips. As you have lived on earth so is your spiritual comprehension. 
There is growth in our world as in the world you have left. And gradually the 
memory of your bondage in that narrow house of flesh will pass away; but 
gradually. All sense of space and time will fade.” 

“Already this place has no limitations. The walls of the room have ceased to 
exist ; the walls of the house are gone too. I see what looks like infinity.” 

“Only a speck in infinity.” 

“T see beyond the edge of this island. I see the oceans as before I saw 
pools of water. All the countries of the earth are before me, and all the people 
inhabiting these countries are visible: I see them, I hear them, I know some of 
their thoughts.” 

“ And this earth is a grain of sand in comparison with infinity.” 

“You see more than the earth ?” 

“Ay, more. Other worlds are visible to me, but they are worlds which I must 
pass through with another, who is still among men. I wait for her. Once she 
was near me, after they had laid my body in the grave. She lived in this house, 
and her soul was so nearly free of animal domination that she felt my presence ; 
but it terrified her; she clung too closely to the physical life, and she feared to 
face the reality of the spiritual. But I watch over her, though my dwelling is 
here, though the manifestation of my spirit moves only in these walls And 
I wait.” 

As they spoke, the spirit of Hubert Low became more and more conscious of 
his fellow-spirit. He was as sure of its existence as a man is sure of the existence 
of his child whose voice reaches him from another room. But with this growing 
and compelling realisation there came no visible manifestation of the spirit. He 
could see no form. 

The spirit bade him look on the awakened house. A servant was mounting 
the stairs to his room. She knocked, and there was no reply. Again she knocked, 
and again. Then she opened the door and entered. But when her eyes saw the 
figure on the bed, she started back and screamed. Other servants came to the 
room, the coachman among them. Hubert Low found himself diverted by the 
honest fellow’s assumption of courage. 

‘“ Never seen a dead body, Mary? There’s nothing to be frightened of in 
any of them. Well, I’m blest! Who'd ha’ thought the guv’nor was near his 
end! Dead? yes, he'll never talk to you or me any more. And as good a 
sportsman as I ever served! Well, it’s a sermon—just a sermon, ain’t it?” And 
he raised his head from the body’s breast, with an almost professional expression 
of face. 

The servants disappeared, and Dr. Sparkes arrived. ‘ Dead? yes, quite dead,” said 
the old man, and there were tears on the face of the white figure on the bed. 

- The spirits were unconscious of time. The people faded from the room, and 
the undertaker arrived with the tools of his grim office. It all seemed to pass in 
the twinkling of an eye. But ere the work was completed the father of Hubert 
Low came into the room and leaned over his son’s body. The old man’s grey 
face was set hard, the lines in it were cut as with a chisel, and the eyes shone 
with suppressed grief. Dr. Sparkes, whiter and more broken, came into the room 
afterwards. But the iron-grey man was still bending over his son’s body, and _ his 
hands were moving ; all his senses were on the alert. Dr. Sparkes approached him 
in wonderment. They talked together: the iron-grey man sharply and quickly, 
the other brokenly as one in amazement. 
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“Not dead !” 


How strangely the words sounded to the spirit surveying his own inanimate clay ! 
“And I will save him!” 

Ah! The peace was swept away from him. His powers were suddenly stripped 
off. All his senses contracted and shrank. Like a bird with maimed wing driven 
before a storm, he found himself plunging into darkness, helpless, and incapable 
of resistance. It was all darkness, tempestuous darkness. The winds of the world 
raved past him in tumultuous war, lifting him to giddy heights, plunging him into 
soundless depths, and sweeping him forward on their strenuous wings. And in his 
flight there was something that pursued, some vast and implacable enemy, viewless 
in the darkness, but master of the storm, and directing its battle. 

Ah! He was clasped again in those tyrannical arms. The phantom had sur- 
rounded him, and was crushing him. His flight was arrested, the storm had ceased. 
In airless space he hung clasped by the invisible arms of this inexorable Power. 
He was alone with this gigantic force again, and yet there seemed to be another 
watching the struggle, some invisible habitant of air whose presence brought 
comfort to him in the strife. “ Remember me!” said a voice, “Remember me!” 
and he ceased to struggle. A moment ago he had felt himself gigantic in stature 
and godlike in power, now, surely, he was no larger than a raindrop and powerless 
as a flower. He was as one grain of sand surrounded and enveloped by all the 
mountains of the earth, and the mountains were falling on him, crashing from their 
frozen, silent heights, and thundering upon his stricken form. He was in the midst 
of a universal cataclysm, the only conscious being in that uproarious upheaval. 
Alone, utterly alone! But dying; yes, thank God, dying. His reason had left 
him, his consciousness was fading. Slowly the clamorous sound of falling mountains 
was dying away, the darkness was no longer oppressive, his helplessness was now 
a joy and a deliverance. Some gentle-handed power steeped his wounded, shattered 
limbs in the calm waters of oblivion. He was passing from life to death, and 
death was sweeter than life, ah, sweeter than life—sweeter, far sweeter ! 

Then the slumbrous feeling passed. He found himself confined in a narrow 
space. He felt as a man would feel taken suddenly from the midst of the prairie 
and plunged immediately into a prison cell. He struggled to be free. The 
limitation frightened and terrified him. He fought against it, he pressed his hands 
against the sides of those narrow walls and forced them outwards. ‘They yielded, 
slowly and noiselessly they gave before the pressure of his arms. He drew a deep 
breath and opened his eyes. 

“T am so sleepy,” he cried—“ so frightfully sleepy.” 

The two doctors bending over his body exchanged looks of relief, and one of 
them said, ‘‘ Thank God!” 

E. H. BEGBIE. 
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THE EMPEROR'S 
WATCH-DOG. 





KING’S confidence is not easily gained, as those who frequent the 
precincts of a palace know only too well. ‘The annals of every civilised 


country are crowded with tales of the many contemptible subterfuges to 
which human beings who court the royal smile will descend: imagine, then, the 
intrigue and base sycophancy which revel at the court of a semi-barbarous monarch. 
Men have plumbed the lowest depths of abasement and degradation, have sacrificed 
every shred and principle of manhood, have cringed and grovelled until the 
veriest menial has looked down upon them with disdain, and yet have slunk away 
with bowed head suffering the fever of the intense mortification of failure. Conceive 
the feelings of such people towards one who has succeeded ! 

When I was first called in to attend a lady who had found favour in the eyes 
of the Son of Heaven, that illustrious corner-stone of wisdom who sways, or is 
supposed to sway, the lives of four hundred millions of human beings, I little 
thought of the strange destiny that fate had in store for me. But event succeeded 
event with startling rapidity. My skill as a physician, of which, by the way, I was 
not inordinately vain, was trumpeted forth, and I became a person whom the king 
delighted to honour. But once thrown into that vortex of intrigue which we call 
a court, I, who wished for no gain beyond that of a comfortable competence, used 
my eyes and my wits with some success, and discovered a latent talent which 
raised me to a position of some eminence, and earned for me the exalted title of 
“the Emperor’s Watch-dog.” 

Though ostensibly the lord and master of his vast dominions, we who were 
more or less behind the scenes knew that in reality Kwang-Hsu, the Emperor, 
was not even king in his own house. ‘The development had been gradual, the 
intriguers testing the ground carefully before they ventured to advance a foot. 
But none the less, in high affairs, the Emperor was being slowly relegated to a 
secondary position. The Tsung-li-Yamen and the Grand Council, while still 
presenting an apparently united front, possessed a rift which was almost sure to 
widen. As yet not even a murmur was heard, because no one knew how the 
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day would turn; but the keen observer, though he heard no sound of the wind, 
though he felt it not upon his face, saw by the almost imperceptible curling of 
the water that a storm was brewing. 

In China, as in every other country, there is a progressive and a reactionary 
party ; and, curious as it may seem, the latter is invariably the stronger. Why this 
should be I leave politicians to discuss. They are brave, and wise, and have no 
hesitation in attempting to solve the insolvable. I may have my own opinions, 
but they are of no consequence. However, what I do know is that a certain 
party in the state, composed, it must be confessed, of high-salaried officials, viewed 
with alarm the increasing indifference of the Emperor towards many highly 
respectable but hopelessly cobwebbed traditions. ‘There was no open discontent, 
for, as I have said, people were cautiously feeling their way; but nevertheless 
there was a simmering under-current of dissatisfaction which was sure to force its 
way to the surface. 

Among those who championed progressive ideas was one Cheng-Li, a gentleman 
much in favour at that time with his Imperial master. Cheng, at this particular 
period of his existence, was some forty years of age, endowed with many excellent 
qualities, and a scholar of no mean pretensions. He had been to Europe, and, 
discarding the sullen, stupid superciliousness of the Oriental, had kept his eyes 
open. Returning to Peking, he had not scrupled to air his views, as an honest 
man may who wishes his country well. He was accordingly much abused by 
those who had prerogatives to maintain; but he had a thought above self, and 
those who saw some danger in the attitude of their country towards Europe, 
looked upon him as a man of promise. And, as if to verify their prognostications, 
his promotion was exceedingly rapid. He caught the Imperial ear, and, like a true 
courtier, held on. 

One day he sent for me, and as he was a man of conspicuous importance his 
invitation amounted almost to a command. He received me in a private room of 
his official residence, and I saw at once that he was in one of his most affable 
moods. He bowed very low as I entered the door, and then frankly extended his 
hand. It is hard to pierce the stolid face of a Chinaman, his inscrutable eyes 
baffling the keenest observer; yet if I was not mistaken something had happened 
seriously to ruffle Mr. Cheng’s oriental placidity. 

“Welcome, thrice welcome to my contemptible house,” he said, addressing me 
with the usual self-abasement of the Chinese who wishes to conciliate. ‘“ Your 
exalted presence adds a beneficent lustre to the meanness of my abode.” 

“Nay,” I answered, for I was not going to be outdone in compliment, “it is 
an honour and a pleasure for me to drag my unworthy body beneath the illustrious 
roof-tree of your Excellency, whom the gods preserve, and send many sons to 
perform the ancestral rites over your revered ashes.” 

“The honour is all mine,” he replied gravely, bowing with the utmost 
solemnity. ‘Never has this sordid abode received beneath its degraded roof a 
presence so illustrious as that of your supreme excellence. There will be great 
rejoicing in heaven among my ancestors at the honour done to their unworthy and 
contemptible descendant.” 

“May the gods smile brightly upon your exalted magnanimity. The favour 
with which your esteemed generosity has condescended to notice one so utterly 
wretched and debased as I, is a sign and a portent of the blessings which heaven 
has in store for you.” 

“ Ah,” he said, “I cannot hope to share in the blessings of heaven, for I fear 
your unparalleled virtues will exhaust them all.” 
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This wanted a lot of beating, but I struggled bravely, and, judging from the 
pleased look of my host’s face, not without some measure of success. 

“You rob me of the power of utterance,” he said. “Though I searched the 
Four Classics until my sight failed I could not find words so graceful or well 
chosen as these of your magnanimous condescension. The Four-and-Twenty 
Paragons of Filial Piety have not a tithe of the virtues which heaven has delighted 
to shower upon your exalted head.” 

To this I made no reply, politeness forbidding me to exceed the gracious 
condescension of my host, even if I had the power to do so. Such a feat would 
be no easy achievement, for Cheng was a scholar and a gentleman, and the owner 
of an exceedingly fluent tongue. 

These preliminaries being gone through decorously, and with a due observance 
of the laws of etiquette, Cheng offered me a seat, which I accepted with a low 
bow. He then in turn requested permission to sit in my _ presence. Such 
honour, I said, was mine: condescension had reached its limits. 

He sat on one side of a massive and curiously carved table, I on the other. 
Between us stood a box of cigars. Cheng looked at me and smiled. When he 
spoke it was in his natural voice. — 

“You smoke, friend Clandon ?” 

“Your Excellency is thought itself.” 

“And drink, of course? All you English do.” 

“Tt is necessary for a great people to eat and drink much.” 

He rose with a smile, and going to a cupboard at the other end of the room 
brought out some whisky and a couple of glasses. Returning with these, he did 
the honours in the most generous manner. 

“J drink a little of this sometimes myself,” he said. ‘It is an insidious 
liquid.” 

I pledged him gravely, and he returned the compliment with a dignity which 
was most impressive. ‘Then he begged me to honour him by deigning to, smoke 
one of his contemptible and utterly obnoxious cigars. The invitation was not 
promising, but it was only his gentle Chinese way. In reality the cigar was of 
the finest quality. 

We puffed on solemnly, eyeing each other through the smoke. So far not a 
hint had been dropped as to the real object of my visit. Courtesy forbade any 
such breach of etiquette until at least compliment was exhausted. 

Presently Cheng broke the long silence. I knew he would, and so I curbed 
my impatience. Long intercourse with the Celestials had taught me the value of 
a stolid indifference. Curiosity is no fitting appendage to the complement of a 
man of affairs. 

Cheng, who had smoked steadily for some time, suddenly ejected a huge cloud 
and then carefully laid his cigar down. 

“My dear Clandon,” he said, “you know that I,‘in conjunction with many 
others, have long admired your esteemed intellect.” 

“Nay,” I answered, “ your Excellency is too kind. Such intellect as I possess 
is entirely beneath the notice of one so renowned in wisdom. The mantle of 
Confucius could not have fallen upon more worthy shoulders.” 

He bowed graciously. The compliment was exceedingly Chinese, but Cheng 
was not without the weakness of his kind. 

“T am but a base and degraded slave,” he said, “who gazes with human eyes 
into the illimitable heaven of your surpassing knowledge.” 

I knew not what was coming, but I guessed that all this flattery presaged a 
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“‘We puffed on solemnly, 
eyeing each other 
through the smoke.” 


request of some importance. Like ourselves, the 
Chinese can be eminently agreeable when they require 
a favour. 

“T fear I have done nothing to merit such encomium.” 

He smiled. ‘“ We know, and we do not forget. Once on a time the Society 
of Illustrious Doubt laid sacrilegious hands upon the sacred person of the Son of 
Heaven. We still remember who restored him to us.” 

This reference to the story of the Stolen Emperor, in which I played a not 
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unimportant part, gave me the first hint of the kind of service Cheng might require 
of me. ‘Truly that adventure had clothed me with a reputation for wisdom and 
courage which I wore with an ill grace, deeming it a mighty bad misfit. 

“It was nothing,” I said. ‘ Your Excellency would have done it a thousand 
times better.” 

“Perhaps; but you did it. The Son of Heaven does not forget.” 

I said something about such a trifling act being unworthy of a place in his 
celestial memory. But Cheng would have none of it, saying that were it not for 
the opposition of the Court, the Emperor would have raised me still higher in his 
esteem. 

“We see and we know,” continued he. ‘These are troublous times, friend 
Clandon, and wisdom and courage are worth their weight in gold. We who love 
the Emperor fear.” 

** What?” 

He looked carefully round the room before replying, and even then lowered 
his voice as he spoke. 

“We do not quite know. If we did there would soon be an end to it. His 
Majesty is still the Emperor of the Middle Kingdom.” 

Still ?” 

*Clandon, you are a man of keen observation. Have you noticed nothing ?” 

“ What should I, a mere foreigner, know of things which do not concern me?” 

“Maybe you carry your caution a little too far,” he answered, with a smile. 
“You would belie your reputation.” 

“Tt flatters me exceedingly to know that your Excellency thinks I have a 
reputation at all.” 

“Had you not, it is scarcely possible that I should solicit your advice in a 
matter which directly concerns the welfare, perhaps the life, of His Majesty the 
Emperor.” 

““Unworthy as I am, your condescension overwhelms me.” 

He turned his head somewhat impatiently. 

“Clandon, this is no time for idle compliment. There is work to be done— 
serious work. I believe His Majesty to be in danger.” 

“ Of what?” 

“Have you seen nothing ?” 

This time I could not reply off-handedly, for I saw that Cheng was serious, 
and I knew that there was a power secretly undermining that of the Emperor. I 
even could have laid my hand on the chief mover in the cabal which had been 
formed against him, only I dared not whisper Aer awful name. 

“Well, and if I have seen something? How know I that we have seen alike? 
—and what danger can there be to one who is surrounded by so many.- interested 
and devoted subjects ?” 

“That, my friend, is exactly what you must find out.” 

“ce I ? ” 

“You, friend Clandon.” 

“You have great faith in me?” 

“The greatest.” 

A confidential smile played about his mobile mouth. I was not so pleased as he. 

“Tt is always the same story. You come to me to unravel the impossible.” 

“Thereby showing our belief in your skill. Believe me, dear Clandon, I should 
never dream of sharing the honour with you if I could keep it to myself.” 

“You are frank.” 
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“JT think it best when dealing with a man like you.” 

There was no way of circumventing this yellow gentleman. Who can really be 
angry with a man who compliments him at every turn, and with a grace which he 
secretly admires ? 

“Well,” I replied somewhat ungraciously, for 1 was not accustomed to show 
any undue interest in matters of moment, “ what are the data?” 

“The Empire, during the minority of His Majesty, was ruled by... well, 
we need not mention names, but let us say that it was ruled by a person of 
considerable ability and unbounded ambition. Upon the Emperor ascending the 
throne the power naturally passed to him, and the aforesaid ruler was relegated 
to her proper place. But she had drunk of the full cup of power, and it left 
a longing taste in her mouth, and in the mouths of those who had come into 
power with her, and who had gone out to make way for the new favourites. Do 
you follow me?” 

Yes,” 

“But the Emperor is the Emperor, the God-appointed one, you understand, 
who always rules wisely and well, for he enjoys the confidence and the inspiration 
of heaven. But heaven, being just, deals out justice with an indiscriminate hand, 
often punishing the son for some misdeed of the parent. You know, of course, 
that an aversion to Europe and her ways should be born in every good Chinaman ? 
I had it, but my eyes are opened: the Emperor had it, but his eyes have been 
opened. He looks with favour upon progress, but he knows not how to proceed. 
Tradition and self-interest bar the way. They will make us the slaves of Europe 
before many years have passed.” 

“The stranger is already at the gates.” 

“T fear so; but with the Emperor spared to us there is still hope.” 

“ And the danger?” 

“Is from the reactionaries. They will never permit the Emperor to carry out 
his reforms.” 

“But the Emperor is the Emperor.” 

“The idea of kingship only appeals to the vulgar mind. Those who are 
brought into daily contact with it, while paying it all outward respect, lose.all 
inward reverence. Royalty cannot turn the point of an assassin’s knife.” 

“Ts it so serious?” 

“That I know not, but rebellion is rife. His Majesty has too much faith in 
his majesty.” 

“ And you fear ?” 

“Precisely what we know not; but this we do know—our enemies are 
unscrupulous, and none the less dangerous because they seem our friends.” 

“ And the Emperor ?” 

“Knows nothing, suspects nothing. It is we who immediately surround his 
person who feel the first symptoms of the gale.” 

“T understand. Prince Ping was the confidential adviser of the Empress during 
the minority ?” 

“And has since been made Viceroy of Manchuria. ‘They say the climate of 
that province does not suit him so well as this of Pe-chi-li.” 

“ Particularly the neighbourhood of Peking? Well, he cannot do much harm 
while he remains in Manchuria.” 

Cheng smiled. “It is that which concerns me. It is believed that he did not 
thoroughly appreciate the magnanimity of the Emperor in sending him there. In 
fact, it is even whispered that he has been seen here in the capital. If that be 
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so it must be for an object: what that object is, Clandon, we want you to try and 
find out. Remember, you serve the Emperor. ‘These are serious times. Unless we 
mistake the look of things, she who has ruled once would like to rule again. The 
Emperor deposed, our hopes will be scattered to the winds. It may be a matter 
of life and death to him. ‘This is not your Europe, where law obtains, but the 
land where the strong rule.” 

We discussed the situation for a full hour longer, going over and over the old 
ground. ‘Then I took my leave, but not before he had prevailed upon me to 
engage myself in the Emperor’s cause. ‘This I did, perhaps a little reluctantly, 
having no wish to embroil myself in their politics, domestic or foreign; for it 
mattered little to me who reigned in Peking so that I was not interfered with. 
Yet the Emperor was my master, and with him was bound up my good and evil 
fortune. What little honour I had achieved had come through him, and his fall, 
or death, was a subject I could not contemplate with indifference. 

That the Empress was conspiring for the power, I had, from several causes, 
long since suspected, and that Ping was the confidant of her schemings I had no 
cause to doubt. I had known him of old: a cunning, unscrupulous fellow, and an 
avowed reactionary ; oily of tongue and suave of manner, with a personal appearance 
of some distinction. Indeed, it had been whispered that there was just a possibility 
of an alliance between the Dowager and the ambitious Ping; but that was their 
affair, and of no interest beyond lending a certain colour to this rumour of a plot. 

Now, if it was true that Ping had quitted his post in Manchuria, it was a 
proceeding fraught with the utmost importance; and I could discover no_ better 
way of beginning my researches than ascertaining the truth of this rumour. 
Perturbed considerably, foreseeing infinite possibilities in the undertaking, I left 
Cheng’s house ; but once in the seclusion of my own study the mists of doubt 
and fear faded one by one, and what an hour ago had seemed an adventure too 
dangerous to embark upon, slowly took unto itself a less formidable shape. I 
risked much, undoubtedly ; but the knowledge that I was working for the Emperor 
offered some little consolation. If I failed I should have for an enemy one who 
was, perhaps, the most powerful person in the whole of China. 

My first endeavour, then, was to discover the truth of the rumour that Ping 
was in the capital. I knew him well, and I felt sure that it was not within his 
power to effect a disguise which would conceal his identity from me. I therefore 
placed the Emperor’s quarters under the strictest surveillance ; and for days, in the 
disguise of a learned doctor of law, with big horn spectacles, grey beard and 
hair, and a most studious stoop, I haunted the precincts of the palace, but 
ineffectually. Indeed, though I strained my wits to the utmost, I discovered not 
the slightest clue to the alleged conspiracy. Short of absolutely entering the 
women’s apartments, I wandered wherever my fancy led; for I wore on my finger 
a talisman, the gift of the Emperor himself, which, on the pain of losing his head, 
made every guard my slave. 

That I was baffled I had no hesitation in confessing—to myself: it was vanity 
alone that held my tongue in the company of Cheng. You see, rightly or wrongly 
I had earned some little renown, and now I had to pay the penalty of living up 
to it. The general who leads his troops triumphantly is a great man ; but if those 
troops’ fail him ata pinch, what becomes of his greatness? My troops, which I 
carried in my head, had hitherto served me very well; but neither human courage 
nor ingenuity can achieve the impossible, and I feared that I was attempting the 
impossible now. 

And yet one day (it is curious how big events so often spring from little 
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causes), as I stood by the public, or what we should call the tradesmen’s entrance 
to the palace, I noticed half a dozen coolies enter with provisions. This fact in 
itself meant nothing: I had seen them enter at the same hour times out of 
number ; but upon this occasion something in the action of the hindmost arrested 
my attention. It seemed to me that he laboured unnecessarily with his load, and 
that his tottering gait was not in keeping with his apparently robust figure. 
Moreover, and this I instantly perceived now that my suspicions were aroused, the 
man, though dressed as a coolie, and barefooted, had not the feet of one. Indeed, 
as he picked his way gingerly across some gravel a little farther on, I felt sure 
that he had been accustomed to the use of shoes. The other coolies planted 
their feet with a proper disdain of such trifling obstacles as a pebble or a flint, but 
my friend of the tender feet made his way with evident difficulty. 

There were six of them altogether, and as they passed out of sight, round a 
corner of the building, I followed, musing deeply. For an idea had come to me, 
and I, always ready to entertain the improbable, had given it a generous welcome. 
We should see. 

By a roundabout path I retraced my steps towards the gate, and, secreting 
myself some little distance away, I sat down to watch for the return of the 
coolies. Five, ten minutes at the most I waited; and first one came and then 
another, their empty baskets on the top of their heads. Each saluted the guard 
obsequiously as he passed through the gate; but six entered—only five went out. 
My friend of the tender feet had, for some unexplained reason, remained behind. 

I waited another ten—twenty minutes; then I came forth and strolled towards 
the gate, and here another surprise awaited me. ‘The guard had been changed 
between the entrance and the exit of the coolies. 

I went to the soldier and held my hand before him. Seeing the Emperor’s 
talisman, he at once presented arms. 

“Tell me,” I said, “is not this a curious hour to change the guard?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“It was not always so?” 

“No, Excellency.” 

“How long has the new order been issued ?” 

* About three weeks, Excellency.” 

“You are always on guard at this hour?” 

“No, Excellency.” 

I think the man was honest enough, but he was evidently dull to a degree. 
However, his information, meagre as it appeared, was not without its value. By 
whose orders had the guard been changed, and for what reason ? 

About this time it was known that the Emperor was suffering from a slight 
indisposition, and that as a consequence he had taken to retiring early. As a 
matter of fact excess had been gradually undermining his constitution, and I often 
thought that sundry people watched his enfeeblement with a good deal of interest 
and speculation. Little by little the ultra-loyal ones had been relieving him of 
the onerous duties of his high office. Presently it would become plain to the 
meanest hanger-on that the Son of Heaven was not necessary to the welfare of 
the State. 

I had adopted the plan, ever since my memorable chat with Cheng, of walking 
round the royal residence several times each night before retiring to bed, and on 
this particular occasion I performed that duty with an added zest. I had not 
forgotten that six coolies had entered the palace grounds and that only five had 
gone out, and to me the figure of him who remained behind seemed thoroughly 
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familiar. Though I could not tell how far the ambition of the Empress would 
carry her, I believed her to be a woman of commanding character and high 
daring, and I knew that the reins of power were dangling helplessly for the want 
of a strong hand. 

That night, as usual, after the Emperor had retired, I began my solitary watch, 
walking softly and very slowly, stopping at intervals to listen and look. ‘The night 
was extremely boisterous, and, save for an occasional shaft of light, when the clouds 
left a space before the moon, very dark. Strong gusts of wind tore shrieking 
round the corners of the palace, or over the twisted roofs: uncanny sounds came 
sighing through the trees. It was a night sacred to the gambols of unhappy spirits. 

As I stood beneath a tree and watched that portion of the palace which 
contained the Emperor’s apartments, the moon suddenly burst through the clouds 
and for a moment flung a shaft of light right on to the side of the building, and 
I saw one, two, three dark shadows pass swiftly before me. 

Startled, I made a step forward, but instantly restrained myself. Clouds once 
more enveloped the moon; the wind rushed past in fierce, wild gusts. I strained 
my ears, my eyes; but the din of the elements frustrated my efforts to hear, the 
darkness would not permit me to see. Yet I was now keenly alive to the 
situation, and instinctively feeling for my revolver I glided after the three shadows. 

Reaching the wall, I passed on swiftly, silently ; and presently, in a lull of the 
storm, I heard a door close beside me. Pulling myself up with a jerk, I listened, 
but there was no repetition of the sound. Hereabouts I knew there was a postern 
or private entrance to the palace, and through this I had no doubt the three 
shadows had disappeared. 

What was now to be done puzzled me somewhat; for, after all, what had I 
discovered ? Three persons secretly entering into the palace. And what then? 
What if they were persons of distinction returning from a carouse, or ladies whom 
the Emperor delighted to honour? My zeal might easily make me look ridiculous, 
and lose the esteem which I had so dearly purchased. 

Therefore there was nothing to do but wait and hope; and, taking up a good 
position beside the door, I prepared myself for an all-night vigil, if mecessary. 
I knew that the three, if they came out at all, would come this way: there was 
no other exit that would suit so well a dishonest purpose. 

How long I waited I cannot say. It might have been half an hour, or less, or 


more. I know it was an unconscionable and trying period. But at last it came 
to an end. The door was slowly opened, and the feeble glimmer of a light 


projected itself into the outer darkness. The low murmur of voices followed, and 
presently three men emerged bearing a long dark body. 

I hesitated until they had got fairly out on the path; then I sprang forward 
and intercepted their progress. 

“Who goes there?” I cried authoritatively. 

“What is that to you?” 

I rushed at them: there was the dull thud of a falling body, and I found 
myself grappling with two men. But, fortunately, I had drawn my revolver before 
stepping forward, and this I now discharged with some considerable effect. Not 
only did it cause my two assailants to loose their hold, but it brought the guard 
hurrying to the spot. The men were immediately seized, and by the aid of a 
lantern I saw that one of them was my coolie friend of the tender feet. Only 
his false wig was now torn off, and I recognised Prince Ping, the Viceroy of 
Manchuria. 

Sundry groans, proceeding from the bundle which the kidnappers had dropped 
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“The pallid features of the Emperor.” 


in their terror, arrested our attention. This bundle we carefully unfolded, and, to 
the utter amazement of the guard, if not to me, laid bare the pallid features of 
the Emperor, who, to judge from the blinking idiocy of his look, was still under 
the influence of some powerful narcotic. 

Ping went no more to Manchuria, for he and his companions lost their heads 
with very little delay; but the chief instigator of the plot was known only to the 
Emperor’s Watch-dog,. 

CaRLTON Dawe. 
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TIi7-BITS TYRANNUS-* 


EVER was rag-bag like it! Listen, if you believe me not, to the Prospectus, 

as issued by that highly respectable print, Zhe Standard. It is a 
“collection, unparalleled in extent, of the greater literature of the world”; 

it “takes the place of whole libraries,” and places the proud owner “in the 
possession of the best of all that has been written in every age and country 
since writing began”; it is the masterpiece of a set of associated talents “ whose 
whole life-work has been a development of that keen judgment and critical 
insight,” etc.; it is ‘arranged in chronological order,” and “comprises a history of 
the world’s literature from a new point of view”; its “mere extent is equalled 
only by great works of reference like the Lucyclopedia Britannica”; it contains, 
with much besides, “over three hundred of the finest poems,” and “ over four 
hundred of the best stories,” . .. which may be gathered from all the books still 
preserved among men.” ‘Then, it is “richly embellished” with illustrations, plain 
and coloured, always “apt and interesting, often quaint and rare”; including 
“portraits of all (!) the most famous authors who ever lived”—as Plutarch, 
Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Martin Luther, Peg Woffington, and the like—with “a delightful 
series of . . . authors’ homes,” and “a still more novel series of famous authors 
in their homes, seated by their study tables, by their books, at work.” In fact, 
it is “infinite riches in a little room”; it squeezes the best of I don’t like to say 
how many thousands of years into twenty volumes of some 480 pages apiece ; 
it mops up a reputation in a page, and beggars whole libraries in a volume; it 


* The International Library of Famous Literature. Edited by Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B.: 
in association with M. Léon Vallée, Librarian of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; Dr. Alois 
Brandl, Professor of Literature in the Imperial University, Berlin; and Donald G. Mitchell (‘ Ik 
Marvel”), Author of Reveries of a Bachelor. In Twenty Volumes. London, 1899. Issued by 
The Standard. 

+ “Finest” and ‘ best” are only relative, of course. In any case, the words “extracts from” 
appear to have been omitted from the sentence: as Hebrew literature has been omitted from the 
Library itself. 
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accepts Le Gallienne and Celia Thaxter, but it disdains not Homer and Milton 
and Hall Caine. Moreover, though you may find this hard to believe, “it is not 
a library for scholars and bookworms merely.” Far from it. It “answers a 
pressing need of the time”; so it follows, as the night the day, that “for the 
intelligent public of even scant leisure, in the home where books are valued and 
read, or as a means of inculcating a taste for literature, especially among the young 
these admirable volumes must be profoundly welcome.” ‘“ Profoundly welcome,” 
quotha? I should think so! “Especially among the young”? Well, well! £7 
ego in Arcadia! 1 also have been young. I also developed a taste for literature. 
And, on reflection, I am not so sure that . ! However, there are faggots and 
faggots; and ’tis so long since I was a soaring human boy, that I am willing to 
believe that in the interval the youth of Britain has learned to know better than I 
ever knew. In my time it was Ivanhoe and Jorrocks and Achilles; it was Colonel 
Newcome and Micawber and Tony Weller; it was Falstaff and Prince Charlie, 
and the delightful beings in the Arabian Nights; it was... But I grow garrulous, 
I deviate, I wander from the point at issue. In truth, the eloquence of this 
Prospectus has unmanned me; and ’tis all I can do to add that he that is equal 
to, say, £6 16s. 6d. on the instalment system, is hereby privileged to range 
“the whole gamut of literary production from grave to gay, from the deepest 
questions that concern the human soul to the lightest jest of a Horace, a Sterne, 
a Rabelais, or a Max O’Rell.” A remarkable—a most remarkable enumeration, 
truly. And if I were an anxious Culturemonger, I should ask what had 
become of Messrs. Dooley and J. K. Jerome. As I am nothing of the kind, 
I note the omissions (evidently inadvertent and involuntary), and pass, wondering, 
on my way. 

For, though there be much and good, there is more and better to come. The 
Library is not all rag-bag and Prospectus. No: “in addition to all this,” it 
“comprises a series of delightful essays,” on literature in general, “from the most 
distinguished of living men of letters.” I regret to note, in passing, that Mr. 
Meredith is not one of these, nor Mr. Hardy, nor even Mr. Kipling; also that 
the Editor’s list is searched in vain for the names of Mr. George R. Sims, Mr. 
Grant Allen, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. Silas Hocking, and others, too numerous 
(perhaps !) to mention. On the other hand, Sir Walter Besant is well to the front, 
with an essay on “Novels that have Made History,” written, if I am not mistaken, 
with special reference to Robert Elsmere; so are Messrs. Gosse and Lang—each 
after his kind; so is M. Maurice Maeterlinck, “‘often—my Prospectus tells me— 
“often called the Belgian Shakespeare”; so is Mr. Henry James, “the distinguished 
novelist and critic”; so is Donald G. Mitchell, “known all the world over for his 
delightful volumes, written under the nom de plume of ‘Ik Marvel,’” who discourses 
(Heaven help us!) on Zhe Great Literatures of the World: so are MM. Brunetitre, 
Zola, Bourget, Léon Vallée—“ Librarian . . . of the largest Library in the world” 
—and Melchior de Vogtié; so is Mr. Bret Harte, with whom, for old sake’s sake, 
I decline to quarrel, though I wish that, in writing of the American Short Story, 
he had said something of the influence of Dickens and (especially) the Dickensian 
Christmas Number; so is Dr. Garnett, to whom as Editor-General I purpose to 
return; so, in fine, is everybody connected with the enterprise. Speaking for 
myself, I like these Essays. Of necessity, they suggest the University Extension 
article. But for the most part they are good of their kind; and I love to think of 
them as a proof and sign of that Higher Culture, with which the elders in a home 
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shall occupy themselves, what time the process of inculcation is going on, so far 
as the body of the Ziérvary is concerned, among the young—“ especially among 
the young.” It would be delightful to listen to them, while they discussed what 
“ Henry ” said—or, “ Edmund,” or “ Andrew,” or “Sir Walter,” or ‘dear old Ik,” 
(I know that’s how they talk of him /@-das!),—in the intervals of keeping the 
Young Idea straight as to the Mahdbdrata extracts; or the inner meaning of 
the late Dr. Mackay’s Zubal Cain, considered as a contribution to prehistoric 
history ; or- the difference between the Cagliostro of Alexandre Dumas /érve and 
the Cagliostro of Thomas Carlyle. But the Zébvary waits—(I have hitherto 
been occupied with the Prospectus)—and such speculations, engaging as they ares 
must pass. 

The Library is an anthology—of sorts. And to Dr. Garnett, Editor-General, 
with half a dozen literatures under his hat and the British Museum Catalogue at 
his fingers’ ends, there is much good in your anthologist: in whose praise, indeed, 
he has contributed a learned and ingenious essay to this bulky and ambitious work. 
I cannot think that he has had very much to do with the composition of the 
Library, nor will I affect to believe that, ingenious and learned as he is, he 
convinces me of the necessity for its existence. But his essay has set me thinking 
about anthologies, and has almost persuaded me that, without anthologies, there will 
presently be no life at all worth living: that, in theory at least, one must anthologise 
or die. So far all is well; so far we agree to smile, and be satisfied, and say 
no more. In effect, there zs much good in your anthology ; and your anthologist, 
if he be a man of mould, as (it appears) Meleager was, and as the late Professor 
Palgrave is said (but I can’t and won't believe it) to have been, is in the sequel 
found to have deserved well of the arts. Then, however, come some terrible, some 
heart-breaking questions. Who, for instance, is to be the anthologist ? What are 
the marches of his domain? And, above all, for whom must he anthologise? In 
these days everybody reads, and in these days everybody knows what sort of reading 
he likes. But Everybody =so many millions of readers, male and female; and 
in all these millions there are so many Publics :— 


‘** Adverse, each from the other heaven-high, hell-deep removed” :— 


that the universal anthology is a thing imagination boggles at, and sanity will 
not essay to figure. There is, happily, a class of men who make their own 
anthologies as they go on: who, as they wax in years and in the experience of 
life and of books, select for themselves, and, keeping their selection to themselves, 
are happy in themselves and in the goodly company of books and men which 
they have at a finger’s call. For these, there is never a great writer but they 
know his every mood; to these, there is never a book of parts but has its 
occasion, its use, its joy; to talk of anthologies for these were to make reading 
ridiculous. These apart, though, there is nothing, so far as I can see—nothing, 
at any rate, except impossibility—between Dr. Garnett and his dream. It is easy 
to synthesise a literature; but it is plaguy difficult to be one in heart and aim 
with a public to which you ‘do not naturally belong. Yet is it obvious that, 
if we took, as we must, our Publics as they take the classes in our Board 
Schools, the anthology prepared for Standard I. would prove of precious little 
interest to the Public educated up to Standard VI. ‘To the one, the Penny- 
Dreadful, Zhe Magic Mirror of Destiny, the beautiful failures in prediction of 
Zadkiel and Old .Moore, the novelette in all its late developments, Avswers 
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and Zit-Bits and Comic Cuts, the inspired utterances of the music-hall bard, or 
humorous— 
‘* Since Jack Jones come into that little bit o’ splosh 
He dunno where he are” :— 

or sentimental— 
** Daisy, Daisy, 

Give us an answer, do! 

I’m half crazy 
All for the love of you” * ;—- 


or anything you like: with the Dagonet Ballads, and plenty of police reports and 
Sunday papers generally. To the Sixth Standard an anthology built on these lines 
—an Anthology ignoring ’Ziza of Lambeth (say), and Helbeck of Bannisdale (or 
whatever it is), and Weir of Hermiston, and The Epic of Hades, and Mo. 5, 
John Street, and The Christian, and The Lilac Sunbonnet, and Plain Tales, and 
all that kind of thing—would be incomprehensible. In effect, each class, each 
Public, has its ideal, knows what it wants, and is careful to get it. Says Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, in his essay on “The Appreciation of Poetry ”—speaking, I feel 
bound to add, with a humility, a negation of self, which should make him for 
ever memorable among Minor Poets—“ Read the best . . . only the best, but the 
best over and over and over again.” Tis excellent advice; but to whom, to what 
Public, is it addressed? There are who rejoice in Watts and Keble and Sir 
Lewis, yet see nought but vanity in Shakespeare and not even vanity in Milton. 
Plainly, in any case, there would go much difficulty to the contenting of Standards 
II., III., IV., and V. Still, after a fashion, it might, perhaps, be done; and 
I rejoice to believe that, if ever Socialism come upon us, done it will be. 
(I “rejoice to believe,” I say; for then we shall deserve no better.) Meanwhile, 
if it were done now, it would not, it could not, be done to any _ particular 
purpose, inasmuch as we go on making books, and, what is more to the purpose, 
we go on reading them. If we are content with instalments, ’tis only as a 
means to an end. We are not yet .brought so low that the octave of a sonnet, 
or the refrain of a ballade, or the last bit of a novel, is enough for us. "Tis 
the charm, I believe, of Z7#-dits and Answers, and all such noble prints, that, the 
inevitable serial apart, their contents—stories, aphorisms, jests, recipes, poems, 
scientific treatises 





all are complete in themselves. You read, and you are 
satisfied. You could get “no forrarder”—perhaps, indeed, you couldn’t get so 
“forrard "—if you dealt with epics and three-volume novels. “Tis a condition of 
happiness that it be so; and so, accordingly, it is. Mr. Lang contends, from 
his pulpit in this Zibvary, that the service has gone to the devil. That may 
or may not be true. I hope it is not. In any case I shall not be assured that 
it is, until we forget that there are such things as books, and addict ourselves 
wholly to anthologies. 

That time is not yet; but it is not to be denied that the Cult of the Snippet,. 
though not yet the religion which it is in the United States, is |strongly with us: 
so that it may very well ensue that there shall be no household without its literary 
rag-bags, and that the page shall be more to us than the chapter, the chapter than 
the volume, the volume than the book. At such a pass this Library of Famous 
Literature would be found (as the phrase is) “going strong.” ‘To say that it is 


* I fear that these, the newest I know, are pitifully and absurdly old; but their likes are 
always with us, and the most of my readers will easily bring them down to date. 
e 
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“educational” in any sense is, I fear, to say that which is not. To affect to believe 
that the Prospectus, on which I have drawn so largely, is anything but very liberally 
inspired, were to carry one’s admiration of a gallant spirit and a noble style too 
far. In truth, the “educational” quality of the Ziévary is “zero, or even a frightful 
minus”; while the Prospectus deserves to be cherished for itself alone. What there 
is to say of the thing is easily and quickly said. If you went forth hearkening to 
my inspired Prospectuseer, you would look for an anthology whose numbers 
had been selected by a body of artists in research—men, in point of fact, “ who 
had spent their lives delving in books, and had here, as it were, brought up 
from the depths a vast treasury of pearls and sunken gold; masterpieces ”—(thus 





“in a burst of confidence” this gifted Being)—“‘which are imperishable ”—as 
certain chunks from Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Virgil, Balzac,* Dickens, 
Thackeray, Poe, Sheridan, Hawthorne, Byron, Scott ; with “others that have been 
forgotten and lost to. view ”—recoveries, that is, of stuff by Edith M. Thomas, 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Charlotte M. Yonge, William Wace, Bessie R. Parker, 
Henrych Sienkiewicsz, John B. Macmaster, Jones Very, Morse Coit Tyler, Pauline 
Bradford Mackie, and the like—‘‘in the overwhelming flood which threatens to 
sweep from the library and bookshelf all but the ephemeral production of the 
hour.” This is magnificent, but it is not strictly accurate. The men who have 
“spent their lives delving in books” have played their parts but ill. Having 
taken to the diving business, how else should they do? Instead of “pearls and 
sunken gold,” I find only brass buttons and copper wires and rusty knife-blades— 
in fact, a very fair amount of the ‘ephemeral literature of the hour.” Then, for 
the principle on which the Zédrary has been compiled: I confess that it eludes 
me. The scheme is “chronological,” says our Prospectuseer. Is it? Then, why 
do Miss Yonge and Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr. Watts-Dunton, and the late 
Charles Mackay, and Francis Bacon, and Edith M. Thomas figure as_ originals 
in the literature of Assyria, Egypt, India, Persia? And why are Messrs. Lang 
(Song of Pheacia), and Austin Dobson (Dialogue from Plato), quoted in illus- 
tration of Homeric and Platonic Greece? Why does R. L. Stevenson go arm in 
arm with Tom Hood and Mr. W. S. Gilbert, while Mr. Swinburne makes a fourth 
with Hugo, Balzac, and Lord Byron, and Goldsmith’s Zvaveler [sic] is sandwiched 
between Zhe Swiss Family Robinson and Guizot on ‘‘The Characteristics of 
European Civilization”? What is the chronological link—where does the new 
principle come .in—between Mr. Hall Caine and Thomas Gray, the poet, of 
the one part, and Thomas Gray, the poet, and the late Mrs. Hungerford of 
the other? Why are . . . But if I let myself go on this point, I shall never 
have done. For the same reason, I will say nothing at all about the. “ universal ” 
quality of the Zzérary, and will only note that, as to Spanish letters (for 
instance), I can find no more than certain pages from Cervantes and Ertcilla, 
with the Coplas de Manrigue (Longfellow), and a few extracts from the Magico 
Prodigioso, and the Vida es Suefo of Calderén: a selection which gives the 
subscriber but a brief and ineffectual glimpse into the poetry and the romance 
of the Spain of Zazarillo and the Celestina, of Lope and Tirso and the Arch-Priest 
—to name but these. 

Having said as much as I’ve room to say in the Zidrvary’s dispraise, I have 
to confess that it contains much entertaining reading. It is a mound of 

* He is represented by, among other things, Une Passion dans le Désert: a striking piece, but 
one scarce likely to be read with profit in the home; ‘‘ especially among the young.” 
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potsherds, but a great many of its components are of excellent quality. Here, 
again, our Prospectuseer is with us, to inspire, to encourage, to confirm. There 
was once upon a time, he notes, an Emperor called Marcus Aurelius; and he 
wrote a book. There was also, once upon a time, a Slave called Epictetus; and 
he wrote a book. Says the author of the remarkable document which I have 
quoted so often, and to which I hereby bid an eternal farewell, “it is amazing 
to see how closely the thoughts of the two men coincide.” So “amazing” is 
it, in fact, that “if you have never read them, you might spend an_ interesting 
evening dipping into the selections from these two authors which are given in 
the Library.” He gives himself away, does our Prospectuseer, and his Library 
with him, in this passage. But that’s all one. ‘The real thing is the “ interesting 
evening.” ‘There are many interesting evenings in the Library of Famous 
Literature; and I don’t know that there is more to say about it. 


W.. EB. fi: 


IN EXILE. 


OUR voice is in all Nature—I can hear 

7 You speak when on the lonely strand waves beat, 
You whisper with the wind and call me dear 

When moonlight stirs abroad with silver feet ; 


You call out of the silence when the leaves 
Stir sideways so that summer airs may pass ; 
’Mid the clipt stubble and the heavy sheaves 
You call me—in the tremblings of the grass. 


I hear you when the evening shadows grow 
On the dun hill-side and the swelling down ; 
I hear you when the changing sunset-glow 


Flames poppy-red above the painted town ; 


You speak when on the sea the sunlight plays, 
And in the night-time from the serried sky 
Your voice floats downward as I gaze and gaze, 
Or with the shudd’ring mist comes trailing by. 


ALBERT KINROSS. 











LONDON AMUSEMENTS—THE NEGLECT OF THE “ LOWER CLASSES ” 


OF PUBLIC-HOUSES—GLADIATORIAL 
PEOPLE—GRATIS AMUSEMENTS, 
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—THE DISCOMFORTS 
NEGLECT OF EDUCATED 
STREET ACCIDENTS, DEMON- 


1OWS ?>—THE 
MEN, 


STRATIONS—THE DRAWBACK OF THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—DREYFUS AND TITUS 


OATES—THE TRANSVAAL AND 


SAID something last month about the 

zest with which one comes in October 
to the pleasures of the town, and it occurs to 
me to consider what these pleasures are. 
One excludes, of course, such pleasures as 
are mainly self-regarding—such pleasures as 
eating, drinking or writing poetry. But I 
was thinking, I confess, chiefly of compara- 
tively private and social amusements, which 
may be enjoyed in 
the country also, and 
are merely easier to 
obtain in town—such 
as dinner -parties, 
playing cards, or 
talking scandal. 
For when one comes 
to essentially urban 
and_ public amuse- 
ments—theatres, 
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political demonstrations and such things— 
one finds that they are hardly abundant or 
exciting enough to make, of themselves, 
one’s town-coming a delight. Let us con- 
sider these public amusements. 


HE first idea that occurs to us—z.e., to 
me: probably it has not occurred to 

you, but I am told that I use the first person 
singular too much—is that two orders of 
people are almost wholly neglected in these 
matters, one being the lower classes and 
the other educated men and women. Four 
times a year or so it is open to the lower 
classes—the phrase invidious, and | 
dislike it, but it serves for a rough dis- 
tinction: “working classes” is invidious in 


is 















the opposite direction—it is open to the lower 
classes to pack themselves uncomfortably 
in railway carriages and omnibuses and 
enjoy for an hour or two, if it does not rain 
too seriously, some previously fresh air. 
But nobody supposes that Bank Holidays 
are enough amusement for the whole year, 
and, especially since eight hours a -day 
have become the normal period for work, 
the lower classes have some hours every 
evening which they would like to devote 
to amusement. What amusements are 
provided for them? The theatres? The 
theatres, it is true, are not (as a rule and so 
to speak) above their intelligence or range 
of emotional sympathies, but the theatres 
are a long way off from most of them, 
and comparatively expensive. Theatres are 
becoming more diffused, but even so they 
cannot fill the whole week for everybody. 
University settlements provide chess and 
lectures on all sorts of things, but University 
settlements, I have been told on good 
authority, tend to attract mainly the classes 
a point above the genuinely “lower,” and 
this of course keeps the latter away: they 
have a proper pride, and do not care to 
commingle with their technical superiors—a 
pride not obvious in the rest of England. 
Their music halls are left, places where the 
atmosphere is bad and the performances are 
worse. I persisted for years in the belief 
that it was an amusing thing to go to music- 
halls in the slums and the East End, but 
facts were too strong for me: these places 
are extremely dull. 


E come to the public-houses: “saloons” 
I think you call them in America: 





I wish my meaning to be clear. Now, I 
have not a word to say against public-houses 
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as such, and I have no wish whatever for their 
abolition : I agree with a late Archbishop of 
York in preferring England free to England 
sober. But the public-houses are not as 
agreeable as they might be. They are too 
crowded and limited in space for pleasant 
intercourse ; the unfortunate lower classes 
cannot get drunk in the way of good fellow- 
ship ; they have to accomplish it swiftly and 
professionally. Moreover, there are times, 
especially on Sunday, when the public-houses 
are closed, and the only resource is to stand 
outside and — speculate, let us say — an 
occupation which makes for philosophy but 
cannot be called amusing. What is to be 
done? I am heartily in accord with philan- 
thropists who desire to encourage tastes for 
art and literature and so forth. But itisa 
hopeless ideal to spread such tastes to any 
appreciable extent, save in the way of hum- 
bug, which the lower classes, among other 
merits, have the merit of despising. What 
is to be done? 


LADIATORIAL Shows? There are 
people who say that civilisation is a 
dream, which we are likely never to realise 
as a nation—any more than any other 
nation—and that a sturdy barbarism is 
necessary to our salvation. We should not 
thereby lose those essentials of civilisation 
which are public justice and good govern- 
ment, and in regard to which the “ superior- 
ity ” with which we are charged is certainly 
not unjustified. A delight in fierce sports 
has often been defended on grounds of utility. 
Only, if you please, your gladiators must be 
men. I can imagine that one might look on 
at two men, voluntary agents, fighting with 
swords—or vetiarit, if you wish to be classical 
—without any shame. But I cannot imagine 
how any human being can look on at the 
torturing of an unwilling animal, man or not, 
and not deserve the like torturing himself. 
Bull-fights, even in Spain, where habit is a 
valid apology to a philosopher, are a proof 
of the loathsome depths that are in humanity ; 
but when it comes to Boulogne and trippers 
from Brighton . . . my friends who preach 
against corporal punishment as degrading, 
have you thought of these trippers to 
Boulogne bull-fights? ... Your gladiators 
must be men and voluntary agents, but I am 
quite convinced that in this or any other 























country, if a possible majority against gladia- 
torial shows refrained from stopping them, 
there would be enough spectators of them to 
beat all the records of prosperous theatres, 
People would go first with the curiosity of 
horror—very many of them would go again. 
Some people think that our modern care 
of human life is excessive. But I leave this 
suggestion for the amusement of the lower 
classes—and, by the way, it would be grossly 
unfair to confine it to them—admitting that 
there is something to be said against it, and 
regretting that I have no other to offer at 
present. 


PASS to the other neglected classes, the 
educated. They have to amuse one 
another in private houses; there is no 





amusement designed for them, to speak 
generally, in public places. The theatres 
make no profession of attempting it. The 
controllers of them, and indeed the most 
of the folk they employ, are convinced that 
intelligent and educated people cannot 
make a theatre pay enough to be worth 
the outlay: so they aim at other people. 
I have no complaint to make of this as 
against the actors and managers : they are 
quite right to obey their commercial judg- 
ments, if commerce is their only aim, and 
the question how far such procedure affects 
their claim, if they make one, to count as 
artists is one I am not bold enough to 
argue. I speak roughly, of course, if not 
impolitely: there are exceptions which I 
fully recognise, but which are in no need 
of invidious selection. But these exceptions 
mean a very few nights in the year. What 
other amusements are there? The opera is 
for a short season, and educated people 
have a knack of being too poor to go to it. 
There are a few concerts—music is certainly 
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the public art best represented—and a 
I I 

picture show or two in the year that are 
pleasing to the eye. And that is about all. 


COME perforce to amusements not 

intended as such, and for the most part 
gratis. There are the public streets, where 
people with good sight and a memory for 
faces may recognise occasionally some famous 
man. Ido not rate this amusement high : 
famous men are generally disappointing in 
their appearance. In fact, a greater amuse- 
ment may be enjoyed by people who know 
nobody by sight: there are so many men 
about who look as if they thought they were 
famous, and one’s imagination may work 
pleasantly on them. It is not worth while, 
however, to be short-sighted for this purpose, 
for that involves unpopularity with your own 
acquaintances, who think, in their sagacity, 


when unintentionally you cut them, that 
short sight is a less likely explanation 


rudeness. Another 
ment may be found in cab accidents and 
people being knocked over, but that implies 
cruelty in the spectator, a quality less 
frequent than it was: everybody, however, 
can enjoy the sight of a fellow-creature 
being splashed with mud. 


than ferocious amuse- 


ROWDS, however, supply a more kindly 
amusement, and a London crowd is 

like no other: it is never dangerous, and it 
is seldom serious. The most serious crowd, 
in fact, to be found in London is that in 
Hyde Park on Sunday morning—Church 
Parade, as it is or used to be called. I do 
not refer to those members of it who are 
there simply because Hyde Park is con- 
venient to their abodes and they are likely 
to see their friends there—though, by the 
way, their endeavours to make some new 
spot exclusive when the old has been 
invaded are a little pathetic. I refer to the 
people who come up from distant suburbs 
by special trains to be fashionable for half 
an hour, and are steadfastly determined to 
look carelessly fashionable at any cost. 
They are the most serious crowd in London, 
a noble spectacle and a feast for the super- 
ficial philosopher. 
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UT the thought of Hyde Park reminds 

one of crowds less responsible, but 
more amusing: I mean political demon- 
strations. It is wise, however, not to 
watch them in the Park itself, where one 
may be incommoded or irritated, but from 
a window on their way to it. I remember 
in particular a crowd which marched along 
to protest against the Armenian atrocities 
two or three years ago: it was a jewel of 
a demonstration. The bold humanitarians 
marched along under the window whence I 
watched them: they cheerfully enjoyed the 
fresh air, and sometimes exchanged chaff 
with a cabman ; for the greater part they 
seemed to be quite indifferent to all things, 
but sometimes cast a glance of self-import- 
ance at the crowded window. Presently 
came a gorgeous tableau on a cart. A 
persecuted Armenian lay comfortably on 
his side, supported on his elbow ; over him 
stood a kindly-looking Turk, while repre- 
sentatives of other nations stood in the act 
of interference, The persecuted Armenian 
smoked a pipe, and, I think, his benevolent 
persecutor as well. A pleasant sight : if it 
did not show much sense of dramatic fitness, 
at least it showed a strength to take things 
calmly ; and that one is glad to believe 
a quality of our people. Certain newspapers 
are very bacchanals of wildness, but even 
the crowd that follows them does so calmly, 
smoking a pipe. It 1s very well. 


UCH are the amusements in London 
~ which we may all For the 
great majority, the majority which fills the 


enjoy. 
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theatres and goes to University Extension 
lectures and so forth, there are others. For 
the lower classes and for people of education 
there are those I have described. It is a 
pity, perhaps, that there are not others, 
designed and organised: we shall really 
have to think seriously of the gladiatorial 
But perhaps also it is well that 
people should have to amuse themselves: 
there is compensation for everything. Have 
I left anything out? The Zoological 
Gardens? That omission was intentional ; 
for people of education tell me they are 


shows. 


sick at heart when they go there, gazing on 
the simplicity from which human animals 
have unhappily diverged. The beasts are 
not an amusement : they are a sad, because 
an inimitable, example. 


V HILE I write there are two great 

excitements in the air. One is the 
Dreyfus case. The case, 1 suppose, will be 
over, save indirectly, when you read this, or, 
at least, the excitement about it in this 
country will be at an end: it is dying 
while I write. 
on a matter on which everybody except a 
French body is agreed. - But I may say that 
to my mind we have shown too little charity 
Tout com- 


I need not express an opinion 


to the French in the business. 
prendre, etc. : 
realise that the average Frenchman really be- 
lieved that his army was in danger of under- 
mining by Jews and foreigners ; just as, in the 
days of Titus Oates, the average Englishman 
really believed that the Government was in 
danger of subversion, and the King of 
assassination, by Roman Catholics. It 
was M. de Pressensé who first made the 
comparison. It is not a bad comparison, 
but it is not quite fair to our ancestors : the 
mass of Titus Oates his evidence was clumsy 
perjury, but that there had been a plot of a 
kind is pretty certain. The comparison, 
however, may be pushed further than M. de 
Pressensé pushed it. Just as, by the irony 
of circumstances, the person in England 
who had really schemed to redress the 
Roman Catholic grievances was the King 
himself, so in France the real undermining 
of the army seems to have been done by 
the generals. ‘What fools these mortals 
be |” 


we should have tried harder to 








FROM 


HE other excitement is over the Trans- 


vaal. Will that be over? One fears 
not quite. I suppose there are few English- 


men who do not think that England can 
hardly afford a renewal of generosity towards 
a disingenuous and corrupt little oligarchy 
at the expense of her subjects and her 
prestige, and there is neither wisdom nor 
dignity in making too much of the affair. 
But it is a disagreeable affair, and one will 
rejoice when it is settled. By the way, I 
owe a gentleman whose name I unhappily 
forget one penny. It is not a legal debt, 
but I should like to pay it. He is the 
secretary of an organisation whose name 
also I forge islaid the letter— 
and he sent me a stamped envelope, in 
which I was to enclose my opinion on this 
crisis for the guidance of my fellow-country- 
men. My opinion comes rather late in 
consequence of my carelessness, but it would 
have been merely that I think Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain better qualified than 
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I to decide matters of the kind. My assist- 
ance is quite at their service ; or if large bodies 
of my fellow-countrymen, by mass meetings 
or otherwise, demand to know my opinion, 





I shall be happy to tell it them: but to 
volunteer it (except in the way of business, 
when one is scribbling) seems to me a little 
superfluous. I am not sure that I thought 
even Mr, Frederic Harrison altogether not so. 


G. S. STREET. 
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THE BOYS’ HOME INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


For the Training and Maintenance of Destitute Boys 
Not Gonvicted of Crime. 


REGENT’S PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 





Patron—His Royal Highness the DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
President—The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chaplain—Rev. HERBERT EDWARD WILSON, M.A. 
Medical Oficer—~WM. COODE ADAMS, Esq., M.B., Eton Avenue, South Hampstead. 
Suferintendent—Mr. MATTHEW HENRY EMBLEY. 
Bankers—MeEssrs. COUTTS & CO., 59, Strand. Secretary—Mr. HERBERT JAMES. 


Treasurer and Chaiiman of the Committee of Management— 
GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Esq, 7, Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





THE BOYS’ HOME 


Was founded in 1858 for the maintenance and training of Destitute Boys unconvicted 
of crime. It was the first of such institutions in London certified under the “ Industrial 
Schools Act.” 

Destitution is the prime condition of a boy’s admission. Strictly excluding those 
convicted of crime, as cases more suitable for a reformatory, the Institution aims at the 
prevention of crime by providing a Happy Home and careful Training of unprotected 
Orphans and those liable to be led astray. None are received under ten years of age. 

The boys live under the care of a Superintendent, Matron, and assistants ; they are 
lodged, fed, clothed ; receive a good elementary education and religious instruction on 
the principles of the Church of England, and are trained in the fear and love of God. 

The “half-time” school system is adopted, so as to admit of the scholars being from 
the first initiated in industrial work. They are taught to make, mend, and wash their 
own clothes, to cook their own meals, and to do the work of the Home. In addition 
the following trades are carried on—Carpentry, Woodchopping, Tailoring, Shoemaking, 
and Printing. There is also a Band of brass and reed instruments. 

When fit, the boys receive a good start in life; some are encouraged to emigrate, 
some pass into the military bands, others follow trades or domestic service. With those 
placed out, a constant intercourse is kept up, and “The Budget,” an annual newspaper, 
is sent to any old boy, in whatever part of the world he may be. 

The Institution is under Government Inspection, and is reported upon yearly. A 
register of all cases since the foundation of the Home is kept, and is open to 
Subscribers. . 

It is particularly to be noticed that, for the admission of boys, there is no voting 
system. Each application is carefully examined by the Committee. Patrons securing 
the admission of a boy into the Home are usually expected to contribute towards his 
maintenance, if able to do so, in order that the benefits of the charity may be as 
widely spread as possible. 

Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for this good work. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to the Trustees for the time being of The Boys’ Home Industrial 
School, in Regent’s Park Road, London, the sum of Pounds, to be paid out of 
such part of my Personal Estate as I can legally charge with the payment of the same, 
and to be applied by the said Trustees towards carrying on the charitable designs of 
the aforesaid School, 
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MEDICINES FOR DOMESTIC USE. 


Indigestion, Flatulence, &c. 
Bismuth, Pepsine & Chlorodyne Tablets.— 


The most effectual remedy for severe or long-standing 
cases of Indigestion, especially when attended with 
pain, flatulence, heartburn, acidity or spasms. This 
combination of medicines seems to be absolutely a 
specific for such cases, and affords almost instantane- 
ousrelief. They are also of service where there is flush- 
ing of the face, and general discomfort after eating. 
The theory of the good effect of these Tablets is— 
THE BISMUTH removes any gastric irritation and 
acidity. 
THE PEPSINE completes the digestion of food not yet 
thoroughly acted upon by the gastric fluid. 
THE CHLORODYNE allays all pain and discomfort. 

4 Physician reports—‘‘ In those frequent cases of Dyspepsia, 
where excessive acidity and flatulence, with pain and 
general discomfort follow every meal, the immediate relies 
afforded by these Tablets is a genuine reality.” 


Bottles, 1/= and 2/6 each, post free. 


Blood Purifier. 
Sulphide of Calcium Tablets (Sugar-Coated). —- 


Of the greatest service where eruptions of the skin, such 
as pimples, blotches, boils, etc., show an impure state 
of the blood. The skin quickly acquires the clear 
bright appearance which is an unerring certificate of 
good health. Medical Journals report long-standing 
cases of acne cured by the use of this medicine. It is 
remarkable also for its property of dispersing boils. 


Bottles 2/6 only, post free. 


Hzemoprrhoids or Piles. 


Cocaine and Bismuth Suppositories. — A 
wonderfully effectual remedy, giving instant and re- 
markable relief. The curative properties of these Sup- 
positories are exerted on affected parts which ordinary 
applications, such as ointments, fail to reach. 


Boxes, W/Q; treble size, 4/6; post free. 


The presence of Piles indicates a congested con- 
dition of the Liver, and a gentle stimulus directed 
to that organ by means of Compound Cascara Tablets 
greatly hastens a cure. 


Compound Cascara Tablets are sold in 1/= and 
2/6 (treble size) Bottles, post free. 











KILBY PEARS’ 





Medical men speak highly 
of the success which attends 
this modern scientific treat- 
ment. 


Full Directions on bottl:, 








Sold in 1/- & 2/6 Bottles, post free, 





It is particularly requested that all 
Orders, however small, be sent direct 
to the Manufacturers: 


KILBY PEARS & SON, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


16, Western Road, HOVE, 
BRIGHTON. 


COMPOUND J BISMUTH, 
EUONYMIN By this System Customers PEPSINE, AND 
TABLETS. ensure receiving the goods in }»)| CHLORODYNE 
PP cee — condition by return of | TABLETS 
ost. or the Immediate Relief of |® 
CONSTIPATION Pp server ve my 
PURELY VEGETABLE. ew All Packages are sent “WA BUEN 


secure from observation. 


POSTAGE FREE. 


COLONIAL ORDERS above Ten 
Shillings in amount also sent 
post free. 





Nervous Exhaustion, &c. 
Compound Hypophosphite Tablets (Sugar- 
Coated).—These Tablets are composed of the Hypo- 
phosphites of Potassium, Calcium, Manganese, etc., 
combined with Nux Vomica, ‘They are recommended 
where a powerful restorative and vitalising medicine 
is required. 

This combination of Tonics is essentially a Brain 
and Nerve Food, and is of infinite value in want of 
nerve power, lowness of spirits, whether brought on 
by too close an application to business, overstudy, 
weakness after influenza, bronchitis, poorness of blood, 
or other causes of nervous exhaustion. 

Students, literary, professional and business men, 
who are habitually overworked, or periodically subject 
to mental strain, derive immense benefit from a course 
of these Tablets, as they supply the system with the 
necessary elements for making good the ‘‘ wear and 
tear” incurred bythe modern high-pressure mode of life, 


Sold in 2/8 Bottles only, post free. 


For Coughs.—A Lung Tonic. 

Senega and Glycerine Tablets. — A most 
effectual remedy, equally efficacious whether the cough 
is of a bronchial nature, following a cold, or a chronic 
winter cough. They quickly effect the removal of 
phlegm from the chest, and allay the tickling in the 
throat, which induces the frequent: fits of coughing. 
This preparation is undoubtedly the most certain and 
speedy cough remedy known. 


Sold only in Boxes, 1/14 and Q/=, post free, 


Sleeplessness, Headache. 
Tri-Bromide Tablets.—Produce a tranquil state 
of the nervous system, healthy and refreshing sleep, 
most noticeable where overwork or worry causes 
dreamy, broken rest. They are a remedy for head- 
ache and for nervous irritability, and may be taken 
at any time for this purpose. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


(Your Address on a postcard will do.) 

This List contains full particulars of all domestic 
medicines, and proper treatment of Asthma, Piles, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Constipation, Anzmia, Colds, 
Coughs, Throat Affections, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, 
Sleeplessness, Nervous Breakdown, and other 
Common Ailments. 










|p A = 
KILBY PEARS’ \K% 


; HEART 
FLATULENCE, AND 
SPASMS. 
Full Directions on bottle. 
16, WESTERN ROAD, 


HOVE, BRIGHTON. YZ, 


Sold in 1/- & 2/6 Bottles, post free. 
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The “ Daily Mail” showed in Diagram Form that THE WINDSOR GAVE A THIRD MORE 
VALUS in Letterpress and IHustrations THAN ITS NEAREST COMPETITOR. While 
of the Last XMAS WINDSOR, “The Financial News” said:—“‘ Marvelious.... On the 
assumption that Mr. Ward stele the paper, and Mr. Leck got the printing done for 
nething, we can understand it ; but in neo other way.” 


EVEN THAT BRILLIANT RECORD will be more than eclipsed by the orthcoming 


XMAS WINDSOR. 


It starts a New Volume with 
A SPLENDID SERIAL by GUY BOOTHBY. 
A SERIES of COMPLETE STORIES by ROBERT BARR. 
It contains CONTRIBUTIONS of ENTHRALLING INTEREST by 








MARIE CORELLI, BRET HARTE, 

F. A. STEEL, SARAH GRAND, 
ROBERT BARR, E. & H. HERON, 

E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, GUY BOOTHBY, 
FRANKFORT MOORE, HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


And a host of other Popular Writers. 





With it 
A MAGNIFICENT NOVEL 
(in Separate Volume Form) by A POPULAR AUTHOR is 


GIVEN AWAY. 


This will be of the length of the ordinary 6/- Novel, and in every way a worthy successor to the brilliant series of long 
novels by Conan Doyce, Guy Bootnsy, and Grant ALLEN, that have formed WINDSOR Supplements in past years. 


These amazingly strong features are bat a portion of an extensive and unparaticied list of 
ARTICLES, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND ATTRACTIONS OF ALL KINDS. 


WINDSOR XMAS. is. 
WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY GUY BOOTHBY. 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 5s. 


“Inthe ‘confection’ of tales of exciting adventure, Mr. Boothby is not excelled by any novelist of the day.”—Daily Telegraph. 








A BRILLIANT NOVEL BY J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of ‘* Willow the King,” “ Fierceheart the Soldier,” ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” etc., ete. 
«Full of life and sparkle,”— Newcastle Chronicle. 


LADY BARBARITY. 6s. 


‘“‘A more lively, bright, and entertaining story it would be hard to find in modern literature. It is a happy blend of 
romance and comedy, which readers will find irresistibly attractive.”—Sheffield Weekly Telegraph 

‘“«* Lady Barbarity’ is acharming creation. She leads her lovers and her readers a fine dance through scenes comical, 
scenes romantic, even scenes tragical, all ef them pulsing with life and emotion, and full of surprises. A drama full of 
spirit and invention.”— The Scotsman. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKS. | 
NEW BOOK BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” ‘‘ Princess Sarah,” ete. 


A MOTHER’S HOLIDAY. 3s. 6d. 


With nearly 40 Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 
It is needless to comment on the attractiveness of a book by the author of ‘‘ Boot!e’s Baby,” but there is no doubt “A 
Mother’s Holiday ’ shows the author at her best. 








Crown 8vo, art buckram, glit top, 5s. 


POEMS OF THE LOVE AND PRIDE OF ENGLAND. 
Edited by F. and M. WEDMORE. 


‘* Of all the books that we have included under the heading of ‘ Gift Books,’ there is not one that it should be as great 
a pleasure to give and receive as this.”—Z7he Spectator. 





Crown 8vo, art buckram, gilt top, 5s. 


AT RANDOM. By L. F. AUSTIN. 


“A series of fantasies which it would be difficult to overpraise for their grace, their beauty, and their brightnéss. 
There is in them, too, a certain seriousness and depth, which add to the attraction. Nothing of the kind so good has 
recently been published, and they will interest many by the sheer swiftness and strength of the style, who may not see all 
that has gone to the making of them. The publishers have achieved a triumph. The form of the book is most inviting 
and dainty, and the contents are more than worthy of the form.”—Dr. RoBertson Nicout in The British Weekly. 


WARD, LOCK, & .CO., LTpD., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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BLACKIE 


& SON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 





BY G. A. 


Won by the Sword: A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 


by CHARLES M. SHELDON. 6s, 


HENTY. 
With Twelve Page Illustrations 


A Roving Commission; or, Through the Black Insurrection of Hayti. With Twelve 


Page Illustrations by WittiaM Rainey, RI. 6s. 


No Surrender! A Tale of the Rising of La Vendée. 


Stancey L, Woop. 58. 


With Eight Page Illustrations by 


*," These are the only New Boys’ Books by Mr. Henty issued this Season. 


MR. HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 

Price 6s. each. Price 6s. each, Price &s. each. 
Under Wellington’s Command. Captain Bayley’s Heir. A Jacobite Exile. 
Both Sides the Border. Bonnie Prince Charlie. Condemned as a Nihilist. 
With Frederick the Great. For the Temple. Held Fast for England. 
With Moore at Corunna. The Young Carthaginian. Maori and Settler. 
At court. With Wolfe in Canada. One of the 28th. 
With Cochrane the Dauntless. When London Burned. In the Reign of Terror. 
A Knight of the White Cross. The Lion of the North. Orange and Green. 
The Tiger of Mysore. With Clive in India. Bravest of the Brave. 
Wulf the Saxon. In Freedom’s Cause. A Final Reckoning. 
St. Bartholomew's Eve. Through the Fray. The Cat of Bubastes. 
Through the Sikh War. Under Drake’s Flag. For Name and Fame. 
Beric the Briton. True to the Old Flag. Dragon and the Raven. 
In Greek Waters. St. George for England. 
The Dash for Khartoum. , By Sheer Pluck. 
Redskin and Cowboy. ee eae RON Facing Death. 
By Right of —- At Aboukir and Acre. 
By England's Aid. A March on London. 
With Lee in Virginia. On the Irrawaddy. cietuanae abeoctdamane 
By Pike and Dyke. Through Russian Snows. The Young Colonists. 
The Lion of St. Mark. In the Heart of the Rockies. A Chapter of Adventures. 





BY F. HARRISON. 
Wynport College: A Story of School Life. 
With Eight Illustrations by HaRoLp Coppinac. 5s. 
BY G. MOCKLER. 
The Four Miss Whittingtons. With Eight 
Illustrations by Cuas. M. SHELDON. 55. 
BY GORDON STABLES. 


Kidnapped by Cannibals: A Story of the 
Southern Seas. With Six Illustrations by J. 
FINNEMORE, 38. 6d. 

BY ELIZA POLLARD. 


The King’s Signet: The Story of a Huguenot 
sane + as Six Illustrations by G. D. Hammonp, 
.I. 38. 6d. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED 
BY SHEILA F. BRAINE. 


The Princess of Hearts. With Seventy 
Illustrations by Atice B. Woopwarp. Feap. 
ato. 6s. 


BY MABEL E. WOTTON. 

The Little Browns. With Eigh 

tions by H. M. Brock. Fcap. 4to. 6 
BY CARTON MOORE PARK. 

A Book of Birds. With Twenty-six Full- 


pase Plates and other Illustrations by Carton 
OORE ParRK. Demy 4to. 5s. 


NEW CHILDREN’S 
Cosy Corner Pictures. 4to. With Coloured 


lustrations. 1s. 


My Very Own Picture-Book. 4to. With 


Coloured Illustrations. 15, 


ty Illustra- 


S. 








BY CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 


With Shield and Assegai: A Tale of the 
Zulu War. With Six Illustrations by STANLEY 
L. Woop. 3s. 6d. 


BY W. C. METCALFE. 
All Hands on Deck: A Tale of the Sea. 
With Six Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 3s. 6d. 
BY E, DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
A Queen among Girls. With Six IIlustra- 
tions by HAROLD CoppinG, 3s. 6d. 
BY W. O'BYRNE, 


A Land of Heroes: Stories of Early Irish 
History. With Six Illustrations by Joun H. 
Bacon. 2s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


The Story of the Seven Young Goslings. 
Illustrated in Colour by Mrs, Percy DEARMER. 
Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. 


BY ALICE TALWIN MORRIS. 
The Elephant’s Apology. With over Thirty 


Illustrations by Atice B, Woopwarp. Fceap. 4to. 
2s. 64, 


BY A. B. ROMNEY. 
Little Village Folk. With Illustrations by 
RosBert Hope. Fcap. 4to. 2s, 6d. 
PICTURE BOOKS. 
The Cat and the Mouse. Oblong 4to. 


Illustrated by Alice B, Woopwarob. 1s. 


In Doors and Out. 4to. With Coloured 


Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 





LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0,’S 


NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY 


DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH ARMY. 
UNIFORM WITH THE TWO-VOLUME EDIL[ION OF MAHAN’S “NELSON.” 
THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. The Restoration of the 


Martial Power of Great Britain. By the Right Hon, Sir Hersert Maxwe -t, Bart., M.P. Profusely I[llus- 
trated with Maps, Battle Plans, Photogravures. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


LIFE OF NELSON. By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N. The New, Revised, and 
much Cheaper Edition, ‘complete in 1 vol. of over 750 pages. 12s. 6d. net. With a New Preface. The 
Illustrations and Battle Plans as in the 2-vol. 36s. Edition. 

‘*A Cheap Edition of this masterpiece is a national benefit. Captain Mahan is the most accomplished naval 
critic of the day, and he has traced the development of Nelson’s powers and described his successive victories in 

a way that makes this book a professional classic.”—Quarterly Review. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD BICKERSTETH, late Bishop of South Tokyo. 


By Rev. Samuet BickersTeTH. Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure and Half-tone Reproductions. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. = 
HISTORY 


Ready. Bound in Khaki cloth, as worn by our soldiers now fighting in South Africa. 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By a LigvuTENANT-COLONEL in the British Army, with an 


Introduction by Major-General F. Maurice, C.B. Royal 8vo. Numerous Illustrations, Portraits, Coloured 
Plates, etc. Cloth extra, Price 12s. 6d. net. 
VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 

THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
By Witram Lairp Crowes. Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from 
contemporary and authentic sources. Each volume is complete in itself, with an Index, and orders are takin 
either for Sets or for Separate Volumes. Volumes [. to IV. now ready. Vol. V. in December. Royal 8vo 
25s. each net. d 

“A worthy memorial of our naval history. .. . Will take high rank among the literary achievements of the 

Victorian era, A work that must now be regarded as indispensable to serious students of English history.”— 

Daily Chronicle, 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. Naval History of the Spanish-American War. By 


H. W. Witson, Author of “‘Ironclads in Action.” With Maps, Charts, Battle Plans, and numerous Full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS (KING ALFRED TO KHARTOUM). 
By Captain S. EarpLey-WiLmot. With many Illustrations of Ships, showing their progressive stages from 
century tocentury. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FINE ART ele 


Illustrated. Colombier 8vo (114 x 8}). Price 30s. net. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Mrs. ArtHuR Bett (N. D'Anvers), Author of ‘‘ The Elementary History of Art,” “The Life of Gains- 
borough,” ‘The Masterpieces of the Great Artists,” etc. With Binding designed by Selwyn Image. 
Illustrated by Six Photogravures and Forty-four Half-tone Reproductions from characteristic examples of the 
representative work of fifty of the greatest painters of the nineteenth century, some of which are in the 
collections of the National Gallery, the Royal Academy of Arts, the Louvre, and the Luxembourg, whilst 
others have been taken by permission from private galleries. 

Lilustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 
In two handsome 4to vols., cloth extra, about 309 pages. Price, each, £2 2s, net. 
Vol. I. published in 1898. Vol. Il. now ready. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Max 


Rooses, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. KNowres. With Biographical 
Notices. The Text of each volume contains over 200 Illustrations, besides Six Etchings by Philip Zilcken, 
Six Photogravure Plates, and Twelve Half-tone Full-page Plates. 

Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 


























Ready, in one medium 8vo volume, price 128, 6d. net. ’ 
NICOLAS POUSSIN : His Life and Work. By Evizasetu H. Denio, Ph.D. With 


Eight Photogravures. : : ; 

The object of this monograph is to furnish a more complete account of the life and work of Nicolas Poussin 
than can be found in lexicons or the histories of art. 

Epitrion pe Luxe.—Printed on unbleached Arnold Hand-made Paper, with the Photogravures on Indian 
Paper, with large | saa sg and bound in half parchment, Crown «to. The edition is strictly limited to 
Eighty-five copies, Sixty for the United Kingdom and Twenty-five for America. Price Two Guineas net. 

Prospectus sent post free on application. 





*.* The publishers will be pleased to forward their Complete Catalogue post free on application. 





Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, 
St. DunstTan’s Housg, Ferrer LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & GO°.5 LIST. 
































Mr. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK for 1899. HA RIDER HAGGARD. 
* a SWALLOW: A Tale of the Trans- s. d. 
R d Ki k f A | St vaal Boers. 8 Illustrations ... 6 0 
@ @ 00 0 nima ories. SHE. 32 Illustrations 3 6 
, J ALLAN QUATERMAIN 3 6 
With 65 Illustrations by H. J. Forp. 3t Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price 6S. HEART OF THE WORLD 3 6 
ts Illustrations, 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST 3 6 
OLD FAVOURITES 16 Illustrations, 
“ JOAN HASTE. 20 Illustrations... 3 6 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. MAIWA’S REVENGE 16 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK ry THE TRUE STORY BOOK “es Ce Geena nen 
vcs a ; 
With 138 Illustrations. With 66 Illustrations, CLEOPATRA. 2g Illustrations ... 3 6 
THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK 6s. | THE RED TRUESTORY BOOK 6s. | BEATRICE ... 3 6 
With 104 Illustrations, With roo Illustrations. ERIC BRIGHTEYES 36 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK ... 6s.| THE BLUE POETRY BOOK... 6 51 lilustrations, 
With 100 Illustrations, With roo Illustrations. NADA THE LILY ... 3 6 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK ... 6s.| THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK 6s. 23 Illustrations. 
With 67 Illustrations. With 67 Illustrations. MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER 3 6 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK... 6s.| THD ARABIAN NIGHTS ... 6s. 24 Illustrations. 
With rox Illustrations. With 66 Illustrations. ALLAN’S WIFE, and Other Tales 3 6 
All in decorated covers; gilt mane 34 IMustrations. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD 3 6 
a BAe 18 Illustrations. 
THE “ GOLLIWOGG ” SERIES. MR. MEESON’S WILL 8 6 
18 Illustrations, 
NEW VOLUME DAWN. 16 Illustrations 3 6 
* . DR. — 3 6 
The Golliwogg in War, | =wompspssms 5 2 « 
a By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG . 23 Iilustra- 
Pictures in Colour by FLorENCE Upton. Verses by eae ainimanenee 
BeRTHA Upton. Price 68. STANLEY WEYMAN. 
eae = THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF 3 6 
OLD FAVOURITES. THE RED COCKADE 6 0 
THE ADVENTURES OF TWO THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE 4 SEES GF FRARES i 
DUTCH DOLLS AND A CLUB _ei.. .¢, | SHREWESURY we 6 0 
GOLLIWOGG . 68, 
THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE 
THE VEGEMEN’S REVENGE 6s.| SEASIDE... ... ... 68. CONAN DO DOYLE. 
With Pictures in Colour. MICAH CLARKE: ATale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion 3 6 
a ioe re ro Illustrations, 
THE REFUGEES: A Tale of the 
Vule- Ti e Varns. Huguenots. 25 Illustrations... 3 6 
= — OF —_ * POLE- 
3 6 
Edited by G. A. Henty. With 45 Illustrations. oa pool MUNRO LEI LETTERS... 3 6 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price 6S. 
asi fas Vs EDNA LYA LYALL. 
CONTENTS.—Chateau and Ship. By G. A. Henty.—Adventures of DOREES : The Story of a Ginger 6 0 
a Night. By Joun BLounpELLE Burton.—An Outlaw’s Fortunes. By WAYFARING MEN 6 0 
W. C. Wuistter.—“‘A Flight from Justice.” By Lieutenant-Colonel HOPE THE HERMIT « @ * 
Percy Groves.—Longitude Ten Degrees. By Rospert LeiGuton.—A _ 
Soldier’s Vow. By Davip Ker.—In Luck’s Way. By FreD. WHISHAW.— 
‘Samana Kay.” By Harry CoLiincwoop.—“ Hari Ram,” the Dacoit. R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
By E. F. Pottarp.—A Jungle Drama. By GeorcE MANVILLE FENN. A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 5 0 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., LONDON, NEW YORK, & BOMBAY. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 


8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


THE SHIP: HER STORY. By W. Ciark RussELL. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. SEPPINGS 


Wricut. Small quarto, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 














MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Atan Sr. Ausyn, Author of ‘‘ Mary Unwin.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 





THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Watter Besant, Author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


FirtH Epition. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 





TERENCE. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘‘ Diana Barrington,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 6 Illus- 


trations, 6s. 





BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY, By W. C. Morrow. With 106 Illustrations by EDoOUARD 


CucugEL. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. By Frank R. Srockton, Author of ‘ Rudder 


Grange.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON SOUVENIRS: A London Antiquary’s Note-Book. By C. W. HEcKETHORN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Secret Societies of All Ages,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 














NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. MANviLLE FENN, Author of ‘‘A Fluttered Dovecote.” SECOND 


EpITIon, 
AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meapg, Author of “The Voice of the Charmer.” 
EUREKA. By Owen HAtt, Author of “ The Track of a Storm.” 
UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By ApE.INE SERGEANT, Author of ‘‘ Dr. Endicott’s Experiment,” etc. 


Seconp Epition. 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By Saran | A PLASTER SAINT. By Anniz EpWARDEs, 
‘TyTLer, Author of “‘ Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses,” etc. Author of ‘‘ Ought We to Visit Her?” 
LOVE’S DEPTHS. By Georces Ounet. | THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND. By Victor 
Translated by F. Rothwell. __Huco, Translated by Sir Gilbert Campbell. 


THOMAS BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dosson, Author of ‘ Eighteenth-Century 


Vignettes.” With 95 Illustrations. Cheaper issue. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 











THINGS I HAVE SEEN IN WAR. By Irvinc Montacu. With 16 full-page Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER THE REGENCY. By Joun AsuTon, Author of “Social Life in 


the Reign of Queen Anne.” With go Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BILL NYE’S COMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. With 146 Illustrations by F. 


Oprer. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 











THE ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC CHARMS, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF IRELAND. 
With Sketches of the Irish Past. By Lapy Witpe. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





TALES OF TERROR. By Dick Donovan, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumphs.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 





THE GOLDEN IDOL. By J. E. Muppock, Author of ‘‘ From the Bosom of the Deep.” Crown 8vo, 








cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE SIREN’S WEB: A Romance of London Society. By ANNiz THoMAs (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of ‘Dennis Donne,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (December 1. 





ADVENTURE BOOKS. NEW EDITIONS. Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each. 
BRAVE MEN IN ACTION: Thrilling Stories of the British Flag. By Srepnen J. 


McKenna and Joun Aucustus O'SHEA. With 8 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. ByG. A. Henty. Witha Frontispiece by STANLEY L. Woop. 
RUJUB, THE JUGGLER. By G. A. Henry. With 8 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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burst § Blackett’s Publications. 


THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGNS, 1882 to 1885. New and 
Revised Edition continued to 1899, By CHARLES ROyYLE, late R.N., Barrister-at-Law, 
Judge of the Egyptian Court of Appeal, Cairo. In 1 Vol. Demy 8vo, extra cloth. Illus- 
trated by numerous Maps and Plans. Price 12S. [ln the Press 


PRE-RAPHAELITE DIARIES AND LETTERS. Containing 
Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Diary of Ford Madox Brown, the P.R.B. Journal by 
William Rossetti, Edited by Witt1am MicHart Rossetti, In 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. Price 6S. 


THE WONDER WORKERS. A Dream of Holy Flowers. By 


A. O’D. BARTHOLEYNS. Illustrated by 5 full-page Pictures in Colour, and 6 half-tone 
Pictures drawn especially for this work by DELAPoER Downinc. In 1 Vol., Crown 4to, 
extra cloth. Price 6s. 


LONDON AT THE END OF THE CENTURY: A Book 


of Gossip. By ARTHUR W. A BECKETT, Author of ‘The Member for Wrottenborough,” 
etc. In 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. Price 3S. 6d. [In December. 


THE PINK HEN. A Fairy Tale for Children. By CUTHBERT 
SPURLING, With 14 Illustrations by Duncan Tate, In 1 Vol., Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges. Price 3S. 6d. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. By A. O’D. 


BARTHOLEYNS. Illustrated by DELAPOER Downinc, In I Vol., 4to, with Special Cover, 
lithographed in g Colours. Price 2S. 6d. 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE. By TIGHE Hopkins, Author 
of “The Dungeons of Old Paris,” “Nell Haffenden,” etc. In 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 
Price 6S. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A KISS FOR A KINGDOM; or, A Venture in Vanity. By 


BERNARD HamiLtTon, Author of ‘ The Light.” In 1 Vol., Crown 8vo, Price 6S. 


TRICKS AND TRIALS. By CuristTaBbEL COLERIDGE, Author of 
“The Main Chance,” “ Waynflete,” etc. 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. Price 6S. 

RISING FORTUNES: The Story of a Man’s Beginnings. By JOHN 
OxENHAM, Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,” etc. 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. Price 6S. 


THE LORD OF THE HARVEST. By M. BetHam-Epwarpbs, 
Author of ‘‘A Storm-rent Sky,” ‘‘ Kitty,” ‘Dr. Jacob.” 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. Price 6S. 


THE PORT GUARD SHIP. By Frep T. JANE, Author of “ Blake 


of the Rattlesnake,” “ His Lordship the Passen and We,” etc. 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. Price 6S. 


BEATRICE WHITBY’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. 
Part of the Property. 
A Matter of Skill, and other Stories. 
Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. 
In the Suntime of her Youth. 
One Reason Why. 
Sunset. 


Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the Author of ‘‘Deeds that Won the Empire.’’ 
In 4 Vols., Crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 

HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: The Story of the Great War 
(1793-1815). By W. H. Fircnert, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” ‘‘ Fights 
for the Flag,” etc. Vol. I., FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, is ready, and 
the remaining volumes will be published at intervals. 











In 2 Vols., with 2 Portraits of the Author. Large crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A REVOLUTIONIST. By Prince Kroporkin. With 


an Introduction by Herr BRANDES. 


SiR ALGERNON West’s REMINISCENCES. 
In 2 Vols., with Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits of Sir Algernon West and of the Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, by the Marchioness of Granby. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886. By the Right Hon. Sir ALGeRNon West, K.C.B. 
For many years Private Secretary to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and subsequently Chairman 
of the Inland Revenue Board. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’s LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
In 1 Volume. Medium 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, Topographical 
Views, etc. Price 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sipney Lee, Editor of “The 
Dictionary of National Biography.” 





A VoLUME or MR. JAMES Payn’s Essays. 
With a Portrait and a Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran. By the late 


JAMES Payn. 





New WorK FOR JUVENILES BY His Honour JuDGE Parry. 
With Illustrations by ATHELSTAN RUSDEN, Small qto. 6s. 
THE SCARLET HERRING, and other Stories. By His Honour Judge Epwarp 


AsBorT PARRY, Author of ‘‘Katawampus : Its Treatment and Cure,” ‘‘ Butter-Scotia,” ete. 
*,* Also an Edition of 50 copies, printed on Japanese vellum and bound in white veilum, price 21s. net. Each 
copy signed by the Author, and numbered. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. By the late THEoporRE BENT and Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 
With 24 Full-Page Illustrations and 5 Maps Demy 8vo, 18s. [ Shortly. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, sometime Captain 39th Foot, and Australian 
Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE StuRT. With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

[Nearly ready. 

MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. Earte, 


Author of ‘‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” SECOND IMPRESSION, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being Recollections of the First Four Years of 
my Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’” 
‘*Tdylls of the Sea,” etc. With 8 Full-page’ Illustrations specially drawn by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 
Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By “One Who has Kept a Diary.” 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. With Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








THE “HAWORTH” EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. In7 Vols. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. 6s. each. With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described 
in the Works, reproduced from Photographs taken specially for the Edition by Mr. W. R. BLAND, 
of Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KEENE. Introductions to the Works are supplied 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY WarpD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL’s ‘‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté” by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 


Vols. I. and II.—JANE EYRE and SHIRLEY, by CHarLotre BRonT#é, are ready, and the 
remaining volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WarERLoo Ptacer, S.W. 
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ADDITIONAL EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


The January No. of the “Pall Mall Magazine” 
begins a new volume. During 1900 the “Pall 
Mall Magazine” will contain several new and 
important features. 








HISTORIC HOUSES. 





This series will shortly be resumed, and will 
include articles by the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Marchioness of Tweeddale, Hon. Mrs. Armytage, 
Lady Middleton, Lord Ronald Gower, etc., etc. 


SHORT STORIES. 


The “Pall Mall Magazine” has made a 
special feature of its short stories. During 
1900 all the principal short-story writers of 
the day will contribute to its pages. 





GENERAL ARTICLES. 





Among articles of general interest will be a 
series on Ocean Travelling; further papers on 
the Tombs of Famous Sojldiers, Writers, and 
Artists, at Westminster Abbey; three curious 
articles on the Arts and Crafts of the 16th 
Century; two studies of Jean Francois Millet, 
by the late Chas. Yriarte; Delhi, Past and 
Present, by Professor Forrest; and many other 
articles on literary and artistic subjects, by 
well-known writers. Mr. W. E. Henley will 
continue the series begun this year under the 
title of “Ex Libris.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 





Mrs. Steel’s stirring tale of Indian Life 
will be continued from month to month. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The illustrations have always been a promi- 
nent feature ot the “Pall Mall Magazine,” and, 
as heretofore, only the work of the best black 
and white Artists will be reproduced. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


The New Uniform Edition 


OF THE 


'~ Prose Works of 


In 13 Vols., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops. 


Rudyard Kipling. 


6s. each " 


Just Published. 


STALKY & CO. 


Plain Tales from the Hills. 


Portrait. 


Life’s Handicap, being Stories of 
Mine Own People. 


Many Inventions. 
The Light that Failed. 
Wee Willie Winkie, and other Stories. 


With | 


Soldiers Three, and other Stories. 

Captains Courageous. With Illustra- 
tions. 

The Jungle Book. With Illustrations. 

The Second Jungle Book. With Illus- 


trations. 


| The Day’s Work. 


From Sea to Sea. In 2 Vols. 





The New Cranford Series. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


Cranford. By Mrs. GaskELL. With 
Preface by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and 100 Illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oxiver 


GotpsmitH. A New Edition. With 182 Illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson, and a Preface by Austin 


Dobson. 
Our Village. By Mary Russetu 
Mitrorp. With a Preface by Anne Thackeray 


Ritchie, and roo Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 


Days with Sir Roger De Coverley. 
Reprinted from The Spectator. With Illustrations 
by Frugh Thomson, 


Coridon’s Song, and other Verses. 
With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an 
Introduction by Austin Dobson, 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. 
By W. Outram TRIistRAM. With 214 Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. New 

dition. 

Old Christmas. From the Sketch-Book 
of WasuincTon Irvinc. Illustrated by R. Calde- 
cott. Third Edition. 

Bracebridge Hall. From the Sketch- 


Book of Wasnincton Irvinc. Illustrated by 
R. Caldecott. Third Edition. 





3s. Gd. per Volume. 


Alhambra. By WaAsHINGTON 
Irvinc. With an Intreduction by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. Illustrated with Drawings of the 
Places mentioned, by Joseph Pennell. 


Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. By Wasuincton Irvine. With 
53 Tilwstrations and a Preface by George H. Bough- 
ton, R.A. 


Humorous Poems. 


The 


By Tuomas Hoop. 
With a Preface by Canon Ainger, and 130 Illustra- 
tions by Charles E. Brock. 

Gulliver’s Travels. With Introduction 
by Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., with 103 Illustrations 
by C. E. Brock. 

Reynard the Fox. 
duction, by JosepH JAcoBs. 
Calderon. 

TheSchool for Scandal, & The Rivals. 
By R. B. SHERIDAN. With 50 Illustrations by 
Edmund J. Sullivan, and an Introduction by 
Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. 

Household Stories. From the Collec- 


tions of the Bros. Grimm. Translated from the 
German by Lucy Crane, ard done into Pictures by 
Walter Crane. 


The Fables of A@sop. Selected, told 
anew, and their Historytraced. By Josepx JAcoBs. 
With about 300 Illustrations by Richard Heighway. 


Edited, with Intro- 
Illustrated by Frank 





New Books for the Young. 


The Book of Penny Toys. Poems and 
Pictures by MaBet DEARMER, printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. 4to. 6s. 

By Mrs. 


The Bravest of them All. 


Epwin Houter. Illustrated by Chas. E. Brock. 


Crown 8vo. 48, 6d. 


Beasts: Thumb-Nail Studies 


By Warpiaw Kennepy. 
trations. 


in Pets. 
With numerous Iillus- 


Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, LONDON. 


MRS. MOLESWORTA'S NEW VOLUME. 
This and That: A Tale of Two Tinies. 
By Mrs. MoteswortH. With Illustrations by 
Hagh Thomson. Crown 8vo. 48, 6d. 
By the Author of “ The Story of a Red Deer.” 


The Drummer’s Coat. By the Hon. 
J. Fortescue. Illustrated by H. M, Brock. 
Pott 4to. 48. 6d. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


BY THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 











The Company’s Current Publications include the following :— 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. 


A New Series of Reproductions of the best-known Masterpieces in this Renowned Collection, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 


The chief works of the British and Foreign Schools. 


PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Copies of important works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not hitherto published. 


Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, G. F. WATTS, R.A., D. G. ROSSETTI. 
A large Collection of Autotypes of works by these Masters, including numerous examples recently exhibited 
at the New Gallery, London. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 


Facsimile Copies from the Series now on exhibition i: the Department of Prints and Drawings of the British 


Museum, 
PROSPECTUSES OF EACH ISSUE POST FREE. 





Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint 
Block Illustrations. For convenience of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names. Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE MOST POPULAR FICTION. 


When Rogues Fall Out. By | Pharaoh’s Broker. Being the Re- 





JoserpH Hatton, Author of ‘‘ By Order of the markable Experiences in Another World of Isidor 
Czar,” etc. With Frontispiece by W. H. MArR- Werner. (Written by Himself.) Edited, Ar- 
GETSON. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. ranged, and with an Introduction by ELLSworTH 


Douc.Lass. C 8vo, cloth. ice 6s. 
Further Adventures of Cap-~ a a ew 
tain Kettle. By C. J. CurcLirreE HyYNE. » 

Illustrated by STANLEY L. Woop. Crown 8vo, Sir Patrick : che eae wee sol By 
cloth, uniform with first volume. Price 6s. Mr. Saith ae Coens a pt re oe 
Signors of the Night. By Max 
PEMBERTON, Author of ‘‘The Phantom Army,” | The Rose of Judah. A Tale of the 

‘*Queen of the Jesters,” etc. Illustrated by Captivity. By GEORGE GRIFFITH, Author of 

HAROLD PIFFARD. Crown 8vo,cloth. Price 6s. ‘*The Angel of the Revolution,” ‘‘ Valdar,” etc. 
Illustrated by H. PIFFARD, C y , 
A Maid of the Moor. By Mrs.| prices, Crown Svo, cloth 

M. E. STEVENSON, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of 

a Grouse Moor," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 

a Grouse por, ete rown ovo yan n rice Os Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation, 
A Bitter Vintage. By K. DoucGLas and Other Stories. By BRET HARTE, Author of 


KiNG, Author of ‘‘ The Scripture Reader of St. ‘* Stories in Light and Shadow,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
Mark's,” ‘‘ Father Hilarion,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 
cloth. Price 6s. . Comrexre.—-Mr. Jack Homlin's Modiation— Dick 
z Spindler’s Family ristmas—When the Waters 
The Durdes. of Came. | By were Up at “ Jules’—An Esmeralda of Rocky 
CLEMENTINA BLACK, sAuthor 0 — Cahon— ~~! Jones's Discovery—The Secret of 
Désirée,” ‘‘ The Agitator,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Sobriente’s Well—The Boom in the “Calaveras 
Price 6s. Clarion ”—The Man at the Semaphore. 


The Dregs of Wrath. By WALTER ie 
E. Gaon” Author of ‘‘The Adventures of a Marentord. Bi. Md La — 
War Correspondent.” Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. Gh, Selene , 

The Red Men of the Dusk. By 
JOHN FINNEMORE, Author of ‘The Custom of | David Harum. A Story of American 
the Country,” etc. Illustrated by LAWSON Woop. Life. By EDWARD Noyes WEstcoTT. Crown 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 


Lonpon: C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Limitrep, Henrietta STREET, W.C. 
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A full-sized = 
© | bottle will be sent, 

)] Carriage Paid, on 
im | receipt of 4s, by |) 
yi P.0.0., at 114-116, 
Southampton Row, 
: London, Wo. 











The “‘ SENSIBLE ”’ 


Boots & Shoes 
FOR PERFECT COMFORT IN WALKING. 





Write for Illustrated Price List, post free, to 
LILLEY & SKINNER, Ld., 
275, High Holborn, 

63, Westbourne Grove, 27a, Sloane Square, 

30, Newgate Street. 


LILLEY & SKINNER HAVE OVER 70 BRANCHES IN LONDON. 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 














HARLENE “HAIR 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER & RESTGCRER. 








The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 














Monsieur Philosophew is commanded by 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF GREECE 


to forward Cheque tor six bottles of ** 


H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE OF GREECE 


wishes six bottles of Edwards’ ** Harlene” 
immediately, 





Harlene” duly received. 








for the Hair sent 





H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE OF GREECE 


writes; Messrs. Edwards’ Preparation, ‘ 








Palace of Prince Royal, Athens. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA 


requires six bottles of Edwards’ ** 





Harlene” 





Esterhaza Uteza, 30, Buda Pesth. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE 


Please send me three bottles of Edwards’ * 





writes ; Harlene ” 





Canea, Crete. 


H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. Hiah Commissioner of Crete. 


Crown Prince’s Palace, Athens, Greece. 


‘Harlene” for the Hair, has given entire satisfaction. 


for the Hair, sent by express parcel post. 


for the Hair by return. 





writes* Please forward three bottles of ** Harlene” for the Hair at once. 








EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C, 




















A Luxury and a Necessity 
to every Modern Toilet. 


2000000000008 


“HARLENE” 


Produces Luxuriant Hair. Prevents its 
Falling Offor Turning Grey. Unequalled 
for Promoting the Growth of the 
Beard and Moustache. The renowned 
Remedy for Baldness. For Preserv- 
ing, Strengthening and Rendering the 
Hair Beautifully Soft; for Removing 
Scurf, Dandruff, etc. 


‘* HARLENE ” Preserves, Strengthens and 
Invigorates Children’s Hair. Cleanses the 
Scalp and Allays Irritation. 

Full Description and Directions for Use 
in Twenty Languages supplied 
with every bettle. 


1s , 2s, 6Gd., and (3 times 2s, 6d. size) 4s, 6d. 

per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, 

and Stores all over the World; or sent 
t on receipt of P.O. 
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OETZMANN & CO.. 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, WW. 


(Continuation north of Tottenham Court Road, and near Euston and Gower Street Stations.) 
61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75, UNION STREET, RYDE; 
202, RUE ROYALE, and 12, RUE DE LA POMPE, BRUSSELS. 


USEFUL & DECORATIVE NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 




















STERLING ILLUSTRATED 
av ee HALL-MARKED 
PRICES. — SILVER LIST 
Solid Silver Handle Bread Knife, wheat-ear design, POST FREE. 





fitted with best steel blade, 7/11 
Solid Silver 
Serviette Ring, 
pierced design, 5/6 
Ditto ditto, 
oval shape, 5/9 


Solid Silver 
Serviette Ring, 4/6 
Ditto ditto, 
richly engraved 
or chased, 6/6 





Elegant real ‘ Dog Toby” Doulton Ware Sterling 
Silver Mounted Tea Pot, Sugar Basin, and 
Cream Ewer, in four sizes. 





Richly Chased 
Solid Silver 





Capacity of Tea Pot : 





Hair Brush. i 4 pi 8/11 the set of 3 pieces. og oe (3 
1 f $ pint .. t 31 bai os 
Medium size, r . .. 106 » 7 Solid Silver Cut Glas 
/ Solid Silver my, .. 13/11 , , * James I. Flower Holder, 
Large size, 21/- ** Helmet” — : , Cream Ewer. on richly chased 
Silver Mounted Crea.n Ewer. = : 4 ” 2} in. high, 11/6 nal: ailcae Bank 
Comb to match, 3}in. high, 15'6 Hot Water Jugs and Coffee Pots to match above: 3. 5, 5, 18/9 SONS &N ’ 
7/9 Sts » S- 1 pint, 8/6; 14 pints, 10/6 ; 2 pints, 12/9 each. 32» » 22/6 6 in. high, 4/9 


ALL CARPETS 


ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE. 


MADE UP FREE. 









Wi es 





=, SSS 
» ys 
BVO \Bia 


> 



































THE “ANTOINETTE” ENAMELLED WHITE BEDROOM SUITE, comprising Wardrobe, with plate-glass door and 
drawer under ; Dressing-Chest of four drawers, with two jewel-drawers and oval-shaped mirror above ; Washstand, 
with marble top and tiled back, pedestal cupboard, and two towel-rails attached ; and two cane-seat chairs £8 18 

If with bevelled plates, 10,6 extra. If with leg Toilet-Table instead of Dressing-Chest, 10/6 less, 

The above can be had enamelled in any art shade to special order, 
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CHRISTMAS ON THE RIVIERA 


PRMRTE CARLO and CANNES. 
., HOTELS METROPOLE. 





These Hotels are the most magnificent 
on the Riviera, and occupy the finest 
positions. The Metropole, Monte Carlo, 
overlooks the Casino and Public Gardens. 
The Métropole, Cannes, stands in its own 
grounds of 27 acres, faces full south, and 
commands unique Views of the Mediter- 
ranean. Every possible comfort and 
luxury. Splendid Cuisine and Wines. 
‘Numerous Family Apartments, with 
Private Bathroom, etc. Perfect Sani- 
tation. Tariffs at Grand Métropole, 
Victoria, and First Avenue Hotels, London, 





HOTELS METROPOLE, 
- MONTE CARLO and CANNES. 


_ CHRISTMAS ON THE RIVIERA 
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MONTANA DIAMONDS os positively the nearest approach to genuine 


diamonds ever discovered. ‘They have no 
artificial backing, but have all the lustre, fire, life, colour,.and brilliancy of 
old mine stones, They will stand all acids, heat, alk: ali, etc. In fact, 
they can be washed and cleaned like ordinary diamonds, and so nearly 
do they resemble them that experts have been deccived. 


GREAT INTRODUCTORY SALE.—W<¢ have sold dhotensinds of 


these stones in America, 
but in order to introduce this new marvellous and wonderful 
discovery on this side of the Atlantic quickly, we will distribute 
several thousands of articles of jewellery at a price that will 
hardly pay for the gold and silver used in the settings, 


OUR GUARANTEE.—W¢ warrant each and every stone 


to retain its brilliancy, and the 
mountings to give perfect satisfaction. We will give 
£1,000 to any charitable institution in England if it 
can be shown that we have ever refused to replace 
a stone that did not give satisfaction. 


JUST THE THING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


A handsome Brooch, Ring, Stud, Tie Pin, 
pair of Ear-rings, or Link, swill be sent 
to any address on receipt of stamps or 
Postal Order for 5/=. If not satis- 
factory, money will be refunded, 


Address Orders— 


MONTANA DIAMOND Co., 


Postal Dept., 
113, Cheapside, LONDON. 


wt 
sant? 
res ony 
Bo 


vn ead 
MA 


MONEY 
REFUNDED 


C ~ MONTANA: DIAMOND C°, © 3 
HO.STRAND-II3.CHEAPSIDE: 6I.REGENT ST: 


LONDON 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
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You THINK you know all about it 


pw BUT YOU DON'T. 


AN INVALUABLE 
ENTERTAINER 


at your HOME, by the FIRESIDE, 
suitable for COTTAGE or MANSION. 
It is a SINGER, a RECITER, a PIANO, 
CORNET, CLARIONETTE, PICCOLO, 
or any other instrument. Will faith- 
fully record and reproduce any sound 
that is or ever can be produced. 


AND DON’T YOU FORGET 


It is the only Instrument in aS ee 
“the World will do it. Price from £2 2 0 
Vastly Improved. The Tone is Clear, Loud, Distinct, Natural. 


Every machine bears a facsimile signature of Mr. Edison, who has designed and manufactured a’machine at 
this cheap rate so that even the most humble home can acquire this source of pleasure and genuine instruction. 
You can make your own Records and-take and immediately reproduoe those cf your friends and 

children, whether vocal or instrumental. 














Please apply for descriptive catalogue and information post free, from 


Head Offices and Show Rooms: EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH CO., LTD., 
39, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


ALSO 
EDISONIA, Ltd., \ “i 
City Show Rooms & Denét : 20, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. Warehouse, Laboratory, & Stores: 25, 27, 28, BANNER ST.. LONDON, E.c. 


The New Paanint : The Delight 
SELF-CLOSING ai of Bathing 


BRACELETS, ses 


Pest method— 
of steaming the 
NEVER SLIP in whatever position placed. 
Delightfully Flexible and Comfortable. 


‘impurities from 
your system —of 
Specially Suitable fur Presents; as fit 
any wrist. 














absorbing health- 
ful medicated at- 
mosphere, can be 
enjoyed at home 
as well as in a 
public establish- 
ment, 


The Home__.“ 


‘Turko- Russian 
:Folding Bath Cabinet 


enables you to take Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, 
Medicated or Perfumed Baths, privately, economi- 
cally, and with the assurance of perfect cleanliness. 

A new and perfect principle of bathing. A cure 
for Colds, Pneumonia, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Diseases, Kidney and Liver Troubles, ete, 

Send for free C.B. circular to 
E. J. FOOT & SON, 

171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
CROROREREREROCHCHSE="“CHOROCROEOE 


, 


PFRORORSROROROTOROROEOHOROERSO 





Made in Plain Gold, also with 
Gem or Watch Centre. 
LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS. 
Sold by all Leading Jewellers, 
WHOLESALE ONL}, 

SAUNDERS & SHEPHERD, LTD., LONDON. 
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__ GHRISTMAS. APPEALS. 


Infant Orphan Asylum, 


WANSTEAD. 








Paton—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEAGON, & CO. 


Nearly SIX HUNDRED CHILDREN—the orphans of those respectably 
descended—are now in this Institution, whose ages range from fifteen to two years. 
All are fatherless, many have lost both parents. 


Four thousand three hundred and fifty-six children, from all parts of the British 
Dominions, have been received since its establishment. 


The Institution depends upon Voluntary Contributions for Nearly the 
Whole of its Income. 


ee 


HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 
Office —63, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





? 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
(Patron—THE QUEEN,) 
Needs for £5,000 to cover- 
Pleads | Expenditure for the Present Year. 


OF YOUR CHARITY SPARE A LITTLE. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Savoy St., Victoria Embankment, W.C 
and crossed “Lloyds Bank, St, James's Street Branch.” R. W. LOWRY, Lieut.-Gen. and Vice-Chairman. 


SONS OF THE CLERGY 


CORPORATION 


(Founded A.D, 1656.) (Incorporated ty Royal Charter, A.D, 1678,) 


For the Relief of Necessitous Clergymen, their Widows, Single Daughters, 
and Children of every Diocese of England and Wales. 


(President—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
( Rev. Sir E. GRAHAM MOON, Bart., M.A. 
_ Treasurers Str REGINALD HANSON, Bart., M.P. LL.D., ALDERMAN. 
(Ww. E. M. TOMLINSON, Eso., M.P. 
By far the oldest, largest and most comprehensive of the Clergy Charities. 
Donors of Thirty Guineas and upwards are elected Governors of the Corporation. 
More Annual Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 








LEGACIES also form’a most important feature in 1 the annual receipts of this ancient Society. 


SIR PACET BOWMAN, Bz, Regr., Corporation House, Bloomsbury Place, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 

(Founded 1758). 


SENSOR SCHOOL.—Maitiand Park, Haverstook Hill, N.W. JUNIOR SCHOOL (ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE).—Hornsey Rise, N. 
— CONVALESCENT HOME.—Harold Road, a 6s it 














© ee GOVERNORS of this old-established Charity, now 141 years old, which has trained 6500 Children, 
earnestly oe for help, Any Contribution, however small, will be most thankfully received, and all 
information given by - 
ALGERNON C. P. COOTE, M.A., Secretary, Offices : 72, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
Bankers: LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, PRINCES STREET, E.C. 





“AN UNEQUAL COMBAT” is being waged by the Poor, the Sick, and the Destitute 
against adverse circumstances and amidst the most painful surroundings. 


THE ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 


Affords timely help in the shape of FOOD, FIRING, CLOTHING, and CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 
YOUR GIFTS ARE SOLICITED. 


Bankers—Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Lp. 7 reasurer -F. A. BEVAN, Esgq., D.L., J.P., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. we 
Superintendent—WILLIAM WHEATLEY, 4, Ampton Street, Regent's Square, London, W.C, 3% 
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‘Arethusa’ and ‘Chichester’ 


TRAINING SHIPS. 5 

For 200 Poor Boys of Good Character. ia 
GREENHITHE, KENT. 4 
Prcsident-THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.M.G. os 
Secretary—H. BRISTOW WALLEN. | = 


Finance and Deputation Secretary-HENRY G. COPELAND. s 
London Office-164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2 











Over 6000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and Merchant Service. 


Suppers en? HELP URGENTLY NEEDED TO GARRY ON THIS NATIONAL WORK, 3 





GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL HOSPITAL. 


The General Hospital for North London. : ‘ 
UNENDOWED AND VERY POOR. 


159 BEDS FOR THE SICK POOR from among i 
ONE MILLION OF PEOPLE. @ 


2,000 IN-PATIENTS AND 28,000 OUT-PATIENTS YEARLY, 4 


£10,000 Needed Annually 
From VOLUNTARY SOURCES. 

















DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent to 
THE SECRETARY, Holloway Road, LONDON, N. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL, 


For Fistula, Piles, and other Diseases of the Rectum. 
Founded 1835.] CITY ROAD, EC. [No Letters Required. 








This Hospital is the ONLY ENTIRELY Free Special Hospital devoted to the Treatment of these 
painful and distressing Diseases, 





FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED TO MEET 
CURRENT EXPENSES. 


MANY PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


T= LONDON CITY MISSION. 


Employs 454 Missionaries. 
FUNDS MUCH NEEDCD. 


It is one of the oldest of the Home Missionary Societies, having been founded 
by David Nasmith in 1835. 











be City Missionary is a friend in the Homes of the 

People, where he expounds the Holy Scriptures ; whilst 
special Missionaries are appointed to Cabmen, Omnibus- 
men, Canal Boatmen, Navvies, Gasworkers, Dockers, etc., 
including the Landlords, Barmen, and Customers in some 
9,000 Public-houses. 





Treasurer—F. A. Bevan, ng 3 
Secretaries—Rev. T. S. Hutcuinson, M.A., Rev. apass Dawson, B.A. 
Offices—3, Bridewell Place, “London, E 
Bankers—Messrs. Barctay & Co., Ltd, ba My lorhiecd Street, E.C. 


THE “SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN (since 1839). 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 
has relieved over HALF A MILLION persons since the Society 
was founded, sixty years ago. 

By this National Organisation and its Local Representatives 
everywhere—1. The Shi ma, tg are instantly cared for on the 
spot and sent home. he Widow and Orphan are immediately 
sought out and sinebnieli 3. The Distressed Seafarer is at once 
charitably assisted. 4. The Mariner and Fisherman are directly 

S encouraged in self-help by availing themselves of the advantages 
‘*THERE 18 SORROW ON THE SEA.” of membership. 
w= FUNDS are EARNESTLY APPEALED FOR by the COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
Bankers: WIL LIAMS, DEACON & CO.. Cocksprr St.. Charing Cross. 'rn ‘on, S W. 


AN EARNEST APPEAL FOR HELP 


Is made on behalf of the 70 Suffering Children afflicted with CONSUMPTION of the 
Hip Joint, for whom provision is made in the 


ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
The Only Hospital exclusively for this terrible disease in Great Britain. 
Offers of Help will be gladly received by STANLEY SMITH, Secretary. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
_ CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, STRAND,W.C, 


£15,000 Required Annually from Voluntary Sources. 


REQUIRES URGENT HELP. 


DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently required and gratefully received by 
the Bankers, Messrs. DRUMMOND, or the Secretary, ARTHUR E. READE. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, etc., etc. 


“A perfect Network of charitable operations, an immense boon to the poor.” 
H.R.H. tue Duke or Connaucut. 


THE COMMITTEE EARNESTLY APPEAL FOR SUPPORT. 
Report on Application to the Secretary. 
. Treasurer - - + -* + = W. A. BEVAN; ‘Esq. ' 
Secretary ae - PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, CLERKENWELL Roap, E.C. 


THE LEAGUE OF MERCY. 


Patron of the League and Sovereign of the Order: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Grand President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Zadp Grand President: H.R.H: THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Hon. Treasurer: SIR HENRY BURDETT, K.C.B. 
Hon. Secretaries: LORD WOLVERTON, DR. W. J. COLLINS, MR. J. HARRISON. 
Registrar: COLONEL KNOLLYS. 





















































Office :—29, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
: The League of Mercy is Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


HE purpose for-which the League has been established “is to promote the 
welfare and further the objects of the Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund for 
London, and in every way, but especially by encouraging personal service on the 
part of large numbers of persons, to advance the interests and contribute towards 
the adequate maintenance of Hospitals and other institutions for the relief} of 
sickness and suffering, especially those institutions which are supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. ; 

In connection with the League an Order called “The Order of Mercy” has 
been instituted; and distinguished personal service rendered to the League or 
otherwise in connection with the especial purposes for which the League has been 
established may be recognised by the bestowal of this Order. 

The League of Mercy, besides augmenting the resources of the London Hospitals, 
will; it is hoped, form a complete organisation whereby the personal services of 
many who are willing to assist in succouring the sick and injured, but who have 
hitherto been unaware of how to volunteer this aid, may be enlisted, and, by 
thus co-ordinating the work of distinct and scattered agencies and opening. new 
fields of activity to the benevolent who have time to spare, secure that double 
blessing which is the especial grace of works of Mercy. 

Particulars respecting the League of Mercy, its constitution, the order, 
meetings, subscriptions, etc., may be obtained from the Office: 29, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C 
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ST. JACOB'S OIL are words familiar throughout the civilised world, words that stand for all thatis pure and 
effective in medicine. 
No power on earth has been able to bar its progress, because it did its appointed work. 
In every clime and with every people it has worked wonders in alleviating pain. 
Its cures of Rheumatism have approached the miraculous. 
Its intrinsic value is the secret of its success— of its world-wide popularity — of its wonderful sale—of its constant growth. 
Its virtues are stamped on the hearts of the once crippled and tortured everywhere—never to be effaced! 
Such in brief is St. Jacobs Oil, the pain-killing marvel of the century! 


Sold by all Medicine Dealers in 1/1} and 2/6 sizes. 
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THE AIMS OF THE “PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 





Q) THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE aims to give 


nothing but the best in LITERATURE 
and ART, in Paper and in Printing. 





(2) THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE does not 


pander to sensationalism or cheap 
culture. 





(3) It appeals to readers of education and re- 
finement, who believe that LITERATURE 
and ART are important factors in the 
every-day life of any civilised community. 


(4) THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE does not at- 


tempt to compete with those of its rivals, 
whose recommendation is cheapness and 
mediocrity. 





(5) THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE costs One 
Shilling per month, and none but the 
foremost writers and the most accom- 


plished artists are invited to contribute 
to it. 





(6) THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE aims, by 
skilful printing, by fine process blocks, 
and by the employment of the best 
paper, to reproduce its articles and 
pictures in a manner beyond criticism. 





These are the aims of the “Pall Mall Maga- 
zine,” and the unstinted chorus of praise from 
its critics on both sides of the Atlantic proves 
that it has not been unsuccessful altogether in 
their achievement. No expense will be spared 
in the future to maintain the high standard 
already reached by the “Pall Mall Magazine.” 


There is no better companion for a winter 
evening than the “Pall Mall Magazine.” 


PRICE 
ONE SHILLING. 
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INDIGESTION. 


KUTNOW’S CLEANSES AND GIVES RENEWED 
ACTIVITY TO THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
AND BANISHES SICK HEADACHE, LASSI- 
TUDE, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, DEPRES- 
SION, LOW SPIRITS, AND DROWSINESS. 





ANY PEOPLE, OWING TO THE NATURE OF THEIR BUSINESS, are prevented from 
1 eating, resting, and sleeping as regularly as is essential to the preservation of sound health. 
This is particularly true with regard to eating, as some days they dine at one hour, and on other days 
they dine at a different hour. The result of this irregularity 
is apparent in the extraordinary prevalence of Indigestion, 


SAMPLES and the various nervous disorders it breeds. Besides the SAMPLES 


carelessness in the matter of eating, Indigestion is pro- 
FREE. duced by over-work, over-worry, and by the too liberal FREE, 
use of malted liquors, wines, spirits, etc. Occasionally it 
is caused by a disturbance in the gastric juices, which are 
often too acid, and sometimes too alkaline. Whatever be the cause, the symptoms are generally the 
same—namely, sick headache, lassitude, nervous exhaustion, depression, low spirits, drowsiness, 
biliousness, etc. 




















When Indigestion has continued long, the system becomes so weakened that almost any disease 
can secure lodgment in it, and hence it is only a matter of time when the sufferer’s life is brought to a 
premature end. Fully half the ailments the average medical practitioner attends have their origin in 
disorders of the digestive organs. 

There is only one safe, certain, and pleasant way to obtain permanent relief from Indigestion and 
the various other ills it produces, and that is in the use of KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
POWDER, which, by dissolving and carrying off the waste and poisonous matters that weaken and 
retard the action of the digestive organs, enables them to perform their proper functions. After a few 
bottles of Kutnow’s Powder, the food is fully digested, the body properly nourished, and new strength, 
vigour, and health are bound to follow. 

Kutnow’s Powder has a healing, cleansing, and strengthening effect on all the digestive and 
assimilative organs, neutralising acidity, increasing nutrition, purifying the blood, restoring lost appetite, 
and enabling those that use it to work harder, sleep sounder, and enjoy life better. 

Take Kutnow’s Powder, and the sick headache, lassitude, nervous exhaustion, depression, low 
spirits, drowsiness, biliousness, and the various other symptoms of a disordered digestion will disappear, 
and you will receive a new store of strength, health, and vigour. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE. 


FOR ONE MONTH from this date Messrs. S.)s KUTNOW & CO., Lb., 41, Farringdon 
Road, London, E.C., will send a sample of KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER 
FREE and POST PAID to every adult applicant who names THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE when 
writing, and mentions Kutnow’s Carlsbad Powder. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors. Price (in Great Britain), 25. 9@. per bottle ; or post free (in the United Kingdom only) for 
3s. from the London Office. See that the Registered Trade Mark, ‘“‘ Hirschensprung” (or Deer Leap), 
and the autograph facsimile signature, “S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp.” are on the label and carton. 
mn 5 gy insure genuineness. Insist on **‘ KUTNOW'’S,” and firmly refuse any substitutes—they are 
worthless, 

Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp., 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
Proprietors in U.S.A.: KUTNOW BROS., Lp., 853, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


é 
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T requires no demonstration at the close of the XIXth 
Century to prove that the human body generates and 
requires a certain amount of electricity for its 
proper working. A half-century’s proofs of this 

can be seen at 194, Regent Street. The pace at which 
people live nowadays is too rapid to permit of our bodies 
generating the electricity that is required. "The most 
effective method of aiding nature that has been developed 
by Science since 1785, is found in the Pulvermacher 
inventions—Galvanic belts. They never injure, give 
instant relief in acute attacks, and in chronic affections 
of the brain, heart, lungs, and stomach effect a cure. For 
all exhaustion of nerve power they furnish the remedy, 
a permanent tonic effect. Consultation and advice free, 
whether personally at Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establish- 
ment, 194, Regent Street, London, W., or by post. 
Do not wait to cure developed disease—frevent it by 
Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Belts, and begin the XXth 
Century strong. Kindly send for free pamphlet. 





“In these days of Medico- Recommended by three of the 
Galvanic quackery, it 4 hs Physicians to the Queen, Sir J. 
relief to observe the very plain |= Russell Reynolds, Or. Gordon 


and straightforward manner | @ 

in which Mr. Pulvermacher’s |——= 
apparatus is recommended to 
the profession.”— Zhe Lancet. Men everywhere, 


Stables, leading lecturers of the 
London Hospitals, and Medical 
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SOMETHING NEW 


IN WRITING CABINETS. 





Stone’s ‘*‘ Bureau” Cabinets. 


Containing every requisite for Letter Filing and: 
Correspondence. 


No. 931, as illustration, £2 12 0O. 
HANDSOMELY MADE IN RICH BROWN OAK THROUGHOUT. 
asin. high x arfin. wide x rojin. back to front. 


May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or 
Stationer, or direct from 


HENRY STONE & SON, Lid., 
BANBURY. 


Write for complete Illustrated Catalogue of New and 
Artistic Time-Saving Specialities. 


nel 
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HAMILTON’S 
BEAT THE WORLD FOR HARD WEAR. 
Guaranteed hand-spun and hand-woven from 
pure wool only. The only perfect material for 
Uycling, Golfing, Shooting, and sport and 
country wear generally. Beautifully soft, 
Jight, and warm. Equally suitable for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. Prices from 2id. per yard. 
All goods carriage paid. Perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns free 
on application. Address Desk E, 


g; THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Depot for Irish Peasant industries, 
PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 
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_ |Turkish Baths 
| . . at Home 


With th CEAITUR YZ IMPROVED 


THERMAL (sruf-punirrinc) BATH CABINET 


Sweats from the system all impure matter, 
giving robust health and strength, Eas 
and curing disease. Cures RHEUMATISM, 
a Hard Cold, and breaks up all sym; aon of 
fever with one bath. Immediate relief in cases 
of insomnia, 
blood, skin, 
nerve, _kid- 
ney diseases, 
and Female 
complaints. 
Good Health 
without medi- 
cine. Reduces 
SurplusFlesh. 
All the in- 
1) Vigorating, 
"| cleansing, 
and purify- 
ing effects 
of the most 
luxurious medicated cae aoa at a cost of 1$d. per bath. 
Agents Wanted, either sex. Large Commission. 
We Capital. 
Prices of Cabinets, Seen with heater, range from 


/* to 
OVER 200, LD THE LAST YEAR. 

LADIES should use the COMPLEXION STEAMER. Itgivesthe 
face the same vapour treatment as the body. Clears the 

skin of pimples and blotches, leaving it clean and soft as velvet. In- 
valuable for the successful treatment of Catarrh and Asthma. Cabinet 
complete, with Alcohol —. vee under 2olb, Sets up ready for 

—— of goods and valuable book, with medical testimonials, 
who write, ae furnished for every description of 
THE K.L. CENTURY “THERMAL BATH CABINET CO., 

Regent House (near Oxford Circus), Regent St., London 
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THE 


“THE: ACAINE. OF THE. THE - PERIOD 
It takes only Six Weeks to begin to earn Money with it. 
ANYONE CAN LEARN IT. 
ONLY 6 KEYS. WEIGHS 2lbs. _ 
Business Men prefer it. Operators prefer it. 
Full 
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OUTHALL’s 


patent Boot. 








Price 14/ 6. 


Postage Extra— 
Great Britain - 6d. 


No Laces Europe + + Qfe 
Colonies + + 3/6 


| 
Points. 
To be convinced of the fact 


Write to SOUTHALL & CO., Boot Experts, Kirkstall Road, Leeds, who will send 
you their Illustrated Catalogue and self-measurement forms, free of charge. All orders 
are executed in six days from receipt of instructions. 








For London and District, Catalogue can be obtained and measurements taken at— 
Branch Office:—35, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





SOUTHALL’S PATENT BOOT is making for itself a great reputation among men on account of 
the stylish shape, fine workmanship, and the quality of leather used in its manufacture. 


SOUTHALL & CO., °2« Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


MENTION THIS MAGAZINE WHEN WRITING. 
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Colour 
in the 
cheeks. 


You pour biood into the veins when you drink 
Hall’s Wine. 


Rich, bounding blood that sends a thrill 
through the system, and exercises every internal 
organ up to the pitch of health. 

Men and women who pursue callings and 

leasures that rob the cheeks of colour, want their 
blood qualifying and energising. 


Hall’s Wine 
will do it. 


It restores convalescents, wearied and over- 
worked people, quickly to health, and creates the 
desire to move and have a being. a 

Sold by licensed grocers, chemists, 
and wine merchants. 

Proprietors : 
Stephen Smith & Co., Ltd., Bow, London, 





No. 2. 









A LADY 
WRITES :— 












“We have been trying many polishes for 

cleaning our silver and brass work. but 

uy servants have complained bitterly of 
excepting your GLOBE POLISH. 

“They insist upon ha it. 

‘They certainly clean silver and brass 
work better with it than with any other, 
and more expeditiously. 

“Another fact which I find greatly 
pleases them with it is that it does not 
injure the skin of their hands in any way, 
as some polishes do.” 











The original of this unsolicited testimonial 
has been deposited with our Advertising Agents, 
Messrs. H. Dawson & Co., 34, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C., who guarantee its genuineness. 









SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


CLOBE POLISH IS 






















RAIMES & CO., 
5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., 
or 
Stockton-on-Tees. 



















A REVOLUTION 
IN FURNISHING 


LM Dn CON GIs 
OOROHON 













SPINY 
Oise 
>) 









NORMAN & STACEY, L™- 
118, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


WRITE FoR CATALOGUE AND PARTICULARS, AND HEAR 
WHAT Mr. LABOUCHERE HAS TO SAY ABOUT THEIR 
System OF FURNISHING. 
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- UNRIVALLED 
REMEDY 


ise (EATINGS[OZENGES 


“IF YOU CANNOT SLEEP” 


because you have a Cough 
or tickling in your throat, 


USE KEATING’S LOZENGES, 
THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY ; 


one alone affords relief— 
well-called “sweet relief”— 
in cases of Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis. Sold everywhere 
in Tins, 184d. each; free on 
receipt of stamps. 


THOS. KEATING, Chemist, London. 
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FOUR DIVERS IN H.M. NAVY 


AND 





“H.M.S. Victory, PoRTsMOUTH. 
“To DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Lrtp. 
“Dear Sirs,—We, the undersigned, testify to the qualities of Dr Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. We are 


divers in Her Majesty’s Navy, and during operations at this, the coldest period of the year, we are 
using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa . 


' AS OUR SOLE BEVERAGE, 


and can say that it quite comes up to the mark. We have found it both nutritious and warmth-giving, 
and can highly recommend it to any one. If you care to insert this as a testimonial you are at liberty to 
do so. Hoping that it will be more largely used than it is at present.” 

The original of this, with hundreds of other testimonials from all classes and conditions of men and 


women, can be seen at 60, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
_ As an unqualified test of merit,a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent free on 
application to any address if, when writing (a postcard will do), the reader will name PALL MALL MaGazInNe. 








A CHILD CAN 


Kx wae try 17 


| 
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_ ee &3xrd 
BIRD’S CUSTARD POWDE 


makes a_ perfect high-class 
Custard at a minimum of cost 
and trouble. Used by all the 
leading diplomées of the South 
Kensington School of Cookery. 



















































































TTR COMBINED MESH NETTINC. 
iff! wifi ju SSIS Averages : 
A West: Setscesese: 
C N G i SEBS TS ec ent, ' 
R poesosesese Cheaper } 
than ] 
— 
CONTINUOUS BAR-FENCINC. (Mmmreste! ra UJ R 1 LES. — 
With Patent Steel Plates. " List free. 
—j— Ue ee 
Be eS ass WRITE TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 
= = tat (Catalogues free on application.) 
— Se BAYLISS,JONES &BAYLISS 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 











on Orrices & SHow Rooms 139% 141 CANNON ST E C f 


Digging of Holes avoided. 














Mm Varicose Veins. 


& BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


L spp Properly Fitted. 

EY A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 

E tively harmful. 


“Varix,”’ all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 


Hosrs cote ~ oad them, post free two 
4 W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


ZN 
E 





J 
21833 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ST 
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BOILING WATER 











HOT WATER INSTANTLY, || $e nn 


NIGHT OR DAY. 


“EWART’S” 


= SAFETY 


3! BEYSERS 







COLD WATER 





























Y =s For Gas or Oil. a 
ea g. - DS k 
=< Over20,000in Use. — ~_.. 
DY : Se ry them in 
» 346, BUSTON ROAD, : SSS; your new bodice. 
3 LONDON. 4 ~ * 
Ilustrated Price List Free. 3 a f a Id 
: antie 
JANUARY NO., 1900. [Dp Sh; { d 3 
:Dress Shields? 
The farang owes bay aise $% have a world-wide reputation 
receiving Advertisemen 4 eb thely chatiodn. me. 
# earned by solute, u 
tee the JANUARY Ne. te P| questioned superiority ° 
November 28... . « i 4 
porn peamonl @ SEAMLESS, ODORLESS, ELASTIC, 
Address— 3 EASILY WASHED. 4 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, Sey ee Fernie, hale oF tp, and are : 
“Pall Mall Magazine,” ® have these advantages. 4 
" CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 
18, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 8 Bradford Ave., Redcross St., London, nc. 8 
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INSIST intel EVERY HOME Is - 
your BEAUTIFIED BY 

FURNITURE PHOTOGRAPHS AND 

UPHOLSTERED HOTOGRAVURES 






WM. E. PECK & Co. (Incorporated) 


8, BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 






























Substitute 
for Leather. 


Equal in Appearance and 
Wear at 


HALF THE PRICE, 


Write for nearest Agent to 


































ALWAYS READY FOR USE, WARRANTED PEO NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle 5/6 Kropp’s Duplex Strop ah ane ee 
Ivory Handle i aie _ fea) Ce Kropp’s Strop Paste fos $e 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- Kropp’s Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6,7 % 10/6 


Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ SHAVER’S KIT & OUTFIT,” sent post free. Wholesale: OSBORNE, CARRETT & Co., Lor; jon, W. 








REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 
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De LARUE & CO'S FOUNTAIN PENS 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” eatentep) 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-off Valve. 











ORDINARY SIZE, WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, EXTRA LARGE, 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. 1 6/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 





THE “NOTA BENE’ STYLO 


Or FLOID PENCIL, (ratenten) 





ORDINARY SIZE, DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the 
5/ “  HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 6/ 6 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 











DE LA RU S’S 


“ISOBATH” INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 
HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, 
Seeure from Dust and Evaporation. 

THE FLOAT 1S SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE 
INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. Tite Lb /) 
Section, showing Construction. PPICeS ... ... from 2/ 6 to 45/- 


ALSO THE 


“SWIFT” WRITING INES 


Specially recommended for the above Pens and Inkstands. 














SOLD BY ALI STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 


—~-* 
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Mere Words 


fail to express ade- 





3 | | 
Neri quately the many . Lp at yar is 


—_—~ merits of the .. ni 


oH 


OST Typewriter, 


but sufficient proof of its popularity is found in the fact that it has been 


more" TEE WORLD'S LEADERS 


in every department of activity. 


Business men find it indispensable. 
Professional gentlemen are loud in praise of it. 
Authors like it for the rapidity with which they can turn out “ copy.” 
Explorers and travellers recognise it as a necessary item of their outfit. 
Members of the Aristocracy and Royalty consider it an admirable ornament as well as a 
useful companion. 
SEND for illustrated booklet, containing 
list of eminent users, post free. 


The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
WEST END DEPOT: 303, Oxford St., W. 























TT a WLAN) IMA) - 
of public opinion for over ten years, and are more popular now than ever. 
“ VE STO00D T £ T ST Testimonials come to us from all parts of the world an‘ all classes of & 
people, praising the useflness, reliability and fine workmanship of 


THE BRITISH STYLOGRAPHIC PENS.& 





Plain (as this) §/-, Gold-Mounted, 7/- each. Extra large and super quality, the “Special,” Plain 
a ° pecial, |= 
and 12) Mounted. Obtain of your Stationer, or send P.O. direct to us and pen will be sent post free. 
In spite of all imitations these pens still remain the standard articles. It will pay you better to give 5/- for a pen that will please you 
E= and do you good service for years, than to give half the money for a thing you will throw aside in disgust after a few days or weeks’ 
use, We stand behind our goods with a definite offer to refund money in full if pen is returned within seven days from purchase. 
We cannot do more than that—you should not do less than try them. 


We make also a complete range of Fountain Pens with Nibs, 2/6 to 16/6, Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
=BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 91 & 92, Creat Saffron Hill, London, E.C. 
HMA WT Sa } a 





OLDRIDGE’S 


BALM OF COLUMBIA ™ HAIR 


“igo. THE OLDEST AND BEST HAIR-RESTORER. 


Will be found a_superior article for BEAUTIFYING, STRENGTHENING, or RESTORING the HAIR, 
WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHES, and preventing them from turning grey. 


The first application stops the hair from falling off, makes the scalp clear and clean, and causes the hair to 
assume a beautiful wavy appearance. For Ladies’ and Children’s hair it is unrivalled, it being a vegetable 
‘ preparation, and free from anything of an objectionable nature. 
: The BALM (unlike those articles which give a superficial sone, afterwards making the hair dry and harsh) 
acts gradually and permanently on the skin and roots, bracing the fibres, promoting the growth, and imparting 
the highest vigour and elasticity to the hair, 


3/6, 6/-, and 11/- per Bottle, of all Chemists and Drug Stores, or sent post free from— 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S, 22, Wellington Street, Strand. 


Se 
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** Its food value is double that of Bread made 


from ordinary Wheaten Flour.’’—Lancet. 


Contains all the essentials of 
It has the 
charm of being tasty, and 





a complete food. 








the value of being nutritious. 





Most Family Bakers make and deliver HOVIS daily. Should your Baker not make it, we shall be 
pleased to send you the address of our nearest Baker. 


THE HOVIS BREAD FLOUR CO., LTD., MACCLESFIELD. 














TAKE 
CARE oF vour EYES 


It is impossible to take too muck care 
of one’s eyes, and those who value their 
esight will do well to send to 
BTE PH HEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, fora little book “How 
to Preserve the Eyesight,”’ which tells 
the story of a cure for all troubles of J 
the eyes, eyelashes, and _ eyelids. 
SINGL TON’. EYE OINTMENT has 
proved its virtues during 300 years, 
and it may be obtained of all chemists 
and stores, in ancient pedestal 
pots for 2/- each. 

















PARKER'S WATERPROOFS. 


tiia 


ae oh ou 
Seamless, 14/6 Bicycle Dry. Keeps 
Sw /l 





PARKER & PATENT 
Distended Capes. 





Lady 55 s Coats, 
Writefor | 


ut, so that 7/11 
RUBBER DOOR MATS, 7/6 Kata, cannet 1/I 
WA a at DRIVING RUGS, Iation. SEND FOR 
Pa see 5/6, 7/6, 1/6, 1/- Carriage Paid. CATALOGUE. 
PARKER 5, Ss, Waterproofers, LANCASTER. 








A WATCH FOR SKILL 


~end no Money. 
Open to all 
Readers of 
this Magazine § 
#V#Ee DEE 
Leyeeper]., 
GL**G*W. 
B°*LFePT. 
The above words, when filled in, represent three well-known towns. 
Directions: Fill in the missing letters where stars appear, and send 
the answer to the address given below. If correct, we undertake to 
send you a Silver Watch, good timekeeper, usually sold i $2 25. 
Our conditions are that you send us a stamped directed en » SO 
that we may tell you if correct. and if you should win the Wate you 


purchase one of our Silver Chains, as per the Offer, which we will 
— you, Write at once, as by delay you may lose the chance. 


MAY GARLAND & CO., 
(Dept. 152), 18, Mortimer Street, London, W. 











Prices 1/10 and 3/3 post free. 3000. TESTIMONIALS. 


tHe ORIGINAL 


USED AT 
tHe NAVAL, 
MILITARY & 
>on" OFFICIAL BALLS, 
tHe “ WHITEHALL” 
ROOMS, & 100,000 


DANCES. 
Bears thie Signature and 
Address: 


a & Sow 
Vromchustirs 
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‘Allenburgs Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, ualane in providing nourishment suited to the growing digestive powers 
of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous germs. 























b 
The ‘Allenburys’ Milk Food No. 1 Complete Foods, 
Specially adapted to the first three months of life. STERILIZED, and 
’ s i 
The ‘Allenburys’ Milk Food No. 2 Bap scr eign Hg 
Similarly adapted to the second three months of life. of hot water only. 
> To b d fi 
The ‘Allenburys’ Malted Food no. 3 the addition of Cow's Muu, 
For Infants over six months of age. according to directions given 
No. 3 Food is strongly recommended for Convalescents, Invalids, the Aged and all requiring 2 light & easily digested diet 





“He Sagun Yow tae Late moines. § Alien & Faneurye .4d., Lomeen, 








THE 1899 MODEL 


| 
6 TD ’ Mi EDOC.— Vin Ordinaire. 
HAM MOND T ewriter Pure BORDEAUX, an excel- Per Dozen. 
lent light Dinner Wine. ‘The B¢ts- #-Bots. 


quality of this Wine will be found 14/6 8/3 


THE MACHINE of the Period and for All Time. equal to wine usually sold at 


much higher prices. 


T. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, 
old in bottle. On comparison 
| it will be found very superior 
to wine usually sold at higher 
prices. The appreciation this 
wine meets with from the con 
stantly increasing number of 17/6 9/8 
| customers it procures us in 
London and the Provinces, gives 
} us additional confidence in sub- 
mitting it to those who like 
pure Bordeaux Wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered 
Carriage Paid to any Railway Station, 
including Cases and Bottles, 


Constructed to withstand UNUSUAL HARD USACE | | All who know these Wines tell us 
ONE Machine for All Languages. | there is no Claret sold in Great 
Any Size and Style of Type. | Britain to equal them in value. 
Permanently Correct Alignment. We regret the tmcreased duty compels 


Uniform Imprint. advance in price of 6d. per dozen. 
BACK SPACE KEY for Corrections. 


Particulars and Specimens sent Free. Machines on Approval. J AM ES SMITH & C OM Pp ANY, 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., Wine Merchants, 
50, Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. | LIVERPOOL : 37, North John Street. 
Glasgow Agency: 27, ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE. | MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 
Write for Address of our nearest Branch Office or Agency. 











aM eet yy ” IAL ESS SaaS Saas 
SN ae Whooping 
Lappe : Cough, 
Croup, 
Asthma, 
Colds. §£ 
CRESOLENE vaporised in we room affords & 


almost immediate relief in Whooping Cough and 


Croup, and quickly ends these disorders. A common 
cold may be arrested, before any dangerous complica- 
tions arise, if the Vaporiser i is used at the first onset. & 
The safest and most effectual means of treating most 
Throat Affections. 


SOLD Bi ALL CHEMISTS, 
Pamphlet with Medical Testimony on application to— 
~~ & HANBURYS, =_ ae Court, Lombard St., nauten. 
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Never Fails. 


Established 
25 YEARS. 


Have you a CoughP 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 


Try it also for 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, & 
Whooping-Cough, Consumption. 


()ivoric ge’s 
fungfonic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 
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SS “T was advised by a friend to try your Lung Tonic. To my most agreeable i's 
Pea surprise, after the third dose I was able to officiate with perfect ease. I resolved 
id henceforth to add your valuable medicine to my household remedies, and certainly PM 







BFA shall never be without it.” 
ri (Rev.) F. C. 8S. KR@NIG, Vicar of St. Barnabas, Hull. 


“ Permit me to thank you for being the author of ‘A Boon to Mankind’ Bx 
I refer to your Inng Tonic. I really believe that without it I could not “gt 
possibly get through the heavy work I undertake each festive season.” s 
GEORGE BARRETT, Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway. 

















Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at is. 14d., 28. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s, 








COPYRIGHT. 





COPYRIGHT. 
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Provost Oats are prepared in Scotland from the finest Scotch grain, and 
have the largest sale of Scotch Rolled Oats in the world, solely on their 
merits. Sold in 1 and 2-lb, packets by all Grocers and Food Dealers. 






A strong Enamelled double Porringer, 
s S which makes Perfect Porridge without 

Seca the trouble of constant stirring and fear 
of burning, is sent FREE to all users of 
Provost Oats in exchange for 30 Coupons, A Coupon on every packet, 


John Bull’s Breakfast. Toe Best Brain, Muscuz, & EMPIRE BUILDER, 








































































































Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 





The eee y | letter apn ay | to F. B. Benger & CGo., Ltd., is published by 
of the Russian Court. 


‘* Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1896. 

‘* Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 


by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 





per 





BENG ER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, 


TYPEWRITERS 


For SALE, HIRE, or EXCHANGE, 


at Half Makers’ Prices. 
SENT ON APPROVAL. EASY TERMS. 
Machines Purchased also Repaired. 


MSS. Typewritten from 10d. per 1000 words. 


TA YWLOR’S, 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON (Estab. 1884). 
And at 61, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 











a ee a ee ee 


1.2. 
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GOOD MORNING 





is not good morning if your 
boots have not been well cleaned. 
Your friends think yoa untidy, 
slovenly. You blame your ser- 
vants, grumble—swear possibly. 


Don't do this: the secret is that 
you have not used Clark’s Metro- 
politan Cream. Yet it is sold 
everywhere, price 6d. and Is. 
per bottle, or it can be obtained 
direct from 

W. CLARK, 
528, Oxford Street, London, W. 











A JEWEL’ PEN 


MOUNTED 
& CHASED 








Wei ever 
Sos 


The CALTON STYLOGRAPHIC PEN is the best, because it is 
the simplest, most durable, ho'ds more ink, and writes easier than a lead 
P —— does not leak, and can be carried in any position, e EWE 

yes tar free Cased in Silver, Hall marked, 10/ FRYE 
FO AIN PEN, with 16-ct. Gold Nib, Iridium oe. Chase 
Holc A ‘* =; mounted, 7/6. All kinds repaired. 


Dept. M.P., JEWEL Pen Co., 58, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 




















New Dept., 
EDISON’S 


JOHNSTONS 
CORN FLOUR 


* Nicole Freres’ REGINA AND POLYPHON Musical Boxes 


play over 1,000 Tunes and delight everybody. 
rilliant in Tone, playing to perfection any Airs from the Operas, 
or any selections of Sacred Music whicha purchaser may desire. 


Most Appropriate 
Presents 
for every occasion. 
PPP III II 
From 16/6 to 100 Guineas. 
please write for Fully Illustrated No. 33 Cata- 


logue, free to Readers of PALL MALLMaGazing. 
Old Musical Boxes Repaired at our London Workshops. 


NICOLE FRERES, LTD. (£s¢-) 4 ElyPlace,HolbornCircus, London,£.C. 
PHONOGRAPHS AND GRAMOPHONES. 











e 


Wonderfully 





All Dealers, or 
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Medals and Highest Awards. 


SINTON Od 








4) 


Established 1830 SPECTACLES & iS 
EYEGLASSES 


For Correcting Imperfect 
or Failing VISION. 
MICROSCOPES FIELD GLASSES 


LENSES & CAMERAS OPERA GLASSES 
TELESCOPES THERMOMETERS, ac 


Y, 
ra 


> 





DCD 







Y, 
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Catalogues post free. 
Lrd., 111 New Bond St., W., & 


he oy Wee 
enna 9 31 Cockspur St . Charing Cross, S W 





~ 
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The ew 
Modelling "iemestal, 


Used by leading artists, recom- 
mended by art teachers and art 
journals, and educational authorities, 
and appreciated by the public, who 
find in it a delightful occupation, 
especially for children, during the 
ong winter evenings. It is clean, 
harmless, makes no mess, does not 
need moistening, and remains plastic 
for an indefinite period. 

Packet, post free, 1/6, or 
the “ Complete Modeller,” a 
box fitted with PLasticine in four colours, with 
full instructions and all requisites, 2/10 post free. 
Sample of Piasticine, 14. post free. 


W. HARBUTT. Dent. X, Hartley House, BATH. 
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<=” A MOMENTS REFLECTION 


Should convince you that this Advertisement brings you FACE TO FACE with A VERY 
REMARKABLE OFFER ;—and — ie So an offer —e in genuine good faith to every 
reader an 


A 4- GUINEA ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE 3F |. 


This Marvellous Instrument, owing to its unique mechan- 
Wie AT | ism, embodies in a small compass the 


PRINCIPLES, POWERS AND EFFECTS 


IT ee iio 3 BG2lS ORGAN! It contains 28 

Full S8:ze American Organ Reeds, controlled by 

3 Stops, viz., Yox Humana, Flute, Expres- 

is ee sion, and by its novel and ingenious construction 
is capable of 


oF FULL COMPASS & UNLIMITED RANGE OF TONE! 


Music, because of its Inspiring and Elevating Influence, is a 
desirable feature of all * Home” life, and for the Family Circle, 
Domestic Gatherings, Parties, Pere ge wns no and other 
Social Functions this Organette is 


AN IDEAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
EVERY CUSTOMER Asore, (ere 8 sulla) cn play SAQRED « 


) RE 
MUSIC in the Softest and Sweegest WwW 
DELICHTED or. . SECULA or ae Powerful and Orchestral Effect ! HAT 
























— wr 
MONEY REFUNDED tt ANY TUNE IN ANY TONE. IT ee 
ymns, Airs, Waltzes, Quadrilles, Polkas, Accompaniments, &c. 
IN FULL... - EQUAL, in all respects, to an ELABORATE and COSTLY DOES 
ORGAN! bd 





A SELECTION Send TO-DAY 


f 
“EASY PAY MENTS.)-:.- 





Lest 
F RE E| i» order to bring these marvellous Instruments within reach of all classes, we pry - 
to every supply them on easy terms if desired, viz.: 1Q/- deposit and §/- monthly. Price 40/- particulars 
Customer ! ! Post Free! 





THINK OF THE CHILDREN J = THINK OF THE LONG WINTER 
EVENINGS !! DECIDE AT ONCE!!! 


CATALOGUE FREE. Readers should waste no time in writing for our unique catalogue, speci- 

ally prepared and enlarged for this season, containing 64pp. of information on useful House- 

hold Articles, Jewellery, Watches, +. &c. Abundant interesting information on other matters. 
Postcard will secure this. 


J. M. DRAPER, Dent. 844 Organette Works, BLACKBURN, Lancs. 


TVVVVVV VVVVVVVVV. 


( HEAD OFFICE: 
S U N 63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 
60, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


| BRANCH OFFICES | 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
| N S RAN t E IN LONDON: | 332, Oxford Street, W. 
OFFICE 











42, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
Sum Insured, 1898, exceeds £430,000,000. 





To ASTHMA Sufferers. | SPECIAL POSITIONS 


Immediate Relief in all cases of Asthma 


Bronchitis, Croup. and Whooping Cough Du ring 1900. 
is gained by the use of 
Potter’s Datura Application for dates of vacancies should at once 


Asthma Cure be made to— 
old by all Chemists and Becbolistein Tins The ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 


at1/-each. Free Samples sent on receipt PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


f Post Card to Potter & Clarke, Wholesale = 
 Druggists, Artillery Lane, London, . 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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Borax Starch Glaze. 


You will do your ironing in less time, with less 
exertion, and with more satisfaction, if you add a 


little Borax Starch Glaze to 
the starch. 

No matter whether hot 
or cold water starch. 

It acts equally well in 
either. 

Borax Starch Glaze pre- 
vents the iron sticking. 

It gives tolinen, lace, and 
muslin an enamel-like gloss. 

by grocers, oilmen, 

and stores everywhere, in 
penny packets and 6d. boxes, 

By Special Appointment 
Makers to Her Majesty. 

Write for illustrated 
literature. 





Fac-simile packet. 
The Patent Borax Co., Limited, 
Ladywood, Birmingham. No, 46. 





For upwards of FIFTY YEARS the 
PREMIER NURSERY LAMP OF 
THE WORLD: 


LARKES PATE 


INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSE 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


26 __ 3/6 GS AWD G/ EACH 


N.B.—CLARKE'S ** PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS are the 
only Lights SUITABLE FOR BURNINGIN THE ABOVE, 


CLARKE'’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT CO., LIMITED, 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
Pattern Books of *‘ Cricklite’’ Lamps sent Free on Application. 














WOMEN MADE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Dev velops the 


aN “A; p mg hollow places, adds 
leauty. curve, and grace to the 
shoulders and neck. Charm 
and attraction to the plainest 
woman. EAUTIFU 
wemen everywiere owe thei 
GURE 
ind matchless loveliness to 
Viano. Harmless, Perma- / 
nent. Never Fails, / 


Medical and Private testi- } 
monials, and full particulars 
sealed. for stamp.— —Address, 
LADY MANAGER, A. 
ESPANOLA CO., 233A, Regent 
Street, London, W. 











T00 STOUT. 


I was for years; by chance I came across a Simple home 
remedy that reduced me from 17 st. to rost. 12 Ib., and I will 
willingly send particulars free to any sufferer enclosing 
stamp.—Mrs. M. E. Fett, 195, Oxford Street, London, W- 





GOOD UNSHRINKABLE 
SANITARY, CUOTION, & WOOLLEN 
UNDERCLOTHING 
For Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Chiltren, for 
all Climates. 
Low Cash 
Prices, 

















Write for Mention 
Illustrated List. pose PALL MALL 
Patterns free. ‘ MAGAZINE 


BELTS, 
Knitted Corset & Clothing Co., 118, Mansfield Rd., Nottingh 
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Acme Insurance 
Company, Lia. 


HOUSEHOLDERS! 














Insure a 


FIRE and om OF e) 
and MWS your 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.B.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the 
Magazine is only 2s. 








DURING HEALTH 
PROTECT YOUR INCOME 


Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 
ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. 














For Full Particulars apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 




















OVER, 


ee: 
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... USE... 
THE 
Smith 
Premier 
Typewriter 


AND BE CONTENTED. 


a 
Sed 


7 








Vy, 


BY SY SY OY 
, 


a“ a “se 


106 166 25/ Ratree 





No complicated devices 
to vex. 


No frequent repairs to 
annoy. 


No poor work to cause 
worry. 


No noise to irritate. 
No regrets after purchase. 
No end of good points. 


ONE FILLING 
Lasts for Days 


One PEN 


Endures for years 





SUIS ISI oMISR TG nl ion lo le miomianionlo mon lonienianls len lanianianionien 





YOY 


* 


A) 


Catalogue 
Post 3 
Free 


Send for Fllustrated Catalogue. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co., 
14 Gracechurch St., London. 


g g& 
oeseEs 


Manufacturers 


MABIE. TODD s BARD 


93, CHeapsive.EC. 
* 954REGENT SS’ LONDON 
5.Exchange ST’ MAncuester 
Brentanos 57. Avenue delOpera PARIS, 


- or of all Stanonteae 
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They ‘‘Touch’’ the LIVER. 


CARTER’S | 





Used on the Tooth-brush 











in the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 














The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, : 
| will sweeten the breath all day. ; 
ABSOLUTELY CURE ss 
SICK HEADACHE, Sule enh of cue ane 
BILIOUSNESS, cleanses the teeth and the a 
TORPID LIVER, Sa eS 
NOISES TION, In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 
CONSTI PATION, Z| Be sure of having SOZODONT., 
SALLOW SKIN, i nin d 
DIZZINESS, So - 
FURRED TONGUE, b 


Be sure they are CARTER’S. 


One Dose 
Cures Headaches. | 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER 


is an ideal restorative saline. It contains 
no cocaine or morphine. It is a safe and 
reliable remedy, affording instant relief in 
cases of Brain-fag, Nervous, Sick, or Bilious 
Headaches. In constant use by H.R.H. the 
Hereditary Princess of Hohenzollern. 











na® OF 


Prices 133d. and 2s, 3d. everywhere. 


EMERSON’S BROMO- SELTZER 




























ee 
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SOME POSITIVE ADVANTACES OF THE 


Remington 
“Typewriter. 


NOT the newest, but the best. 

NOT built to sell only, but for hard work. 

NOT an experiment, but a writing machine. 

NOT the easiest to carry, but the most durable. 

NOT the easiest to learn, but the easiest to use. 

NOT the cheapest at first cost, but the cheapest in the end. 

NOT an embodiment of one-day theories, but of tested mechanical principles. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
100, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.; 263, OXFORD ST.,W. (West End Branch). 


THE LONDON SHOE COMPANY,” 


Makers to H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE and the Principal Courts of Europe. 
TERMS CASH. Write for Price List, containing 260 Illustrations, post free. TERMS CASH. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. SINGLE PAIRS SOLD. 


Goods sent on approbation to any address in Great Britain. Carriage paid on British Letter Orders only ; but not on approbation parcel: » 


A NEW INVENTION. 


‘‘ EARLE SIMPSON’S ” 
PATENT 


Gents Dress Shoe. 


No. 996, 


17/9 


per pair. 




















No. 950, 


24/9 






"Or nenesnedisies stenensnesonsssabee™ 


Gents’ Kid Leg, Calf Golosh, Lace Boot 
Smart or Medium Toe. 






Gents’ Kid eg, Calf Golosh, Smart, Me- 
dium, or Square Toe, Lace or Button. 


No. 970, 


23/9 


Smart Toe 
only, 
Smart Toes. 

Gents’ Patent Calf Court Shoe, with Glace 
Ankle Grip. Fits on the back of foot like a 


Calf Kid, Whole Patent Golosh ; boot, and prevents any possibility of the shoe Naval Officers’ Boot, Calf Kid, Blacking 
to Lace, with Smart or Medium Toe. slipping at the heel. Leather Golosh. 


City Warehouse: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
Branch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ALL LETTERS MUST BE SENT TO THE CITY. 
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To Get Best Results in Photography 


Use Marion’s Plates and Papers. 
THE SWALLOW HAND CAMERAS | THE PRESTO CAMERA. Loaded 


33 L with Film for 24 Exposures, 14x 1}, and 
sie = ram | she i 26/- Carrier for 4 Plates. 10/8 post free. : 


» 12 5, 44% 3}, 80/- 85/- PANAK. A New Sensitizing Solution, can 


ae 43 x 13, Stereoscopic, 40/- be applied with a brush to Cards, Paper, 
’ 8 | ie 


,, 30 Cut Flat Films, 4}x 3}, 50/- Silk, etc. 2/6 per bottle. 
», 12 Plates, 4} 3}, with R.R. Lens and | MARION’S NEW QUICK PRINT 
Focussing Arrangement, 80/- PAPER, Can be developed by Gas-lizht. 


MARION & CO., 22 & 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has 
been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable 
instances, PREVENTED a SERIOUS ILLNESS. ‘Its effect upon 
any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in facts NATURE'S OWN 
REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. As a nursery medicine 
the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is INVALUABLE. As a GENTLE 
APERIENT and a CORRECTIVE in cases of any sort of over- 
indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is ALL 
that is NEEDFUL to RESTORE FRESHNESS and VIGOUR. In 
cases of NERVOUS HEADACHE and DEBILITY it is especially 
useful, and should be taken IN ALL CASES where persons suffer 
frm a SLUGGISH CONDITION of the LIVER. 


CAUTION.—See the capsule is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, you have a WORTHLESS IMITATION. 


SCHWEITZER’S “THE ROYAL COCOA.” 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of 
Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at 7.30 a.m., and two 
hours later uses the same bever- 
age at the breakfast table.”— 
Society, 


By Order of the CZAR.— 
“Send immediately to Office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Peters- 
burg Winter Palace, 20 half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina, 

**CoLONEL ANITSCHKOFF,” 

(Telegram from St. Petersburg.) 


‘Is STILL the World’s Best Cocoa.” sii ir ete 
you please.” 


» LEVESON & SONS’ Invatio Cuains ano Carniaces. 


Spinal Couches, Bed-Rests, Leg-Rests, Reading Stands, Bed-T; 
description of Furniture for the Use of Invalids Illustrated i ti ad 
a LEVESON’S STANHOPE CAR. 
90 & 92, NEW OXFORD ST., London, W.C. 
, 7, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, London, $.W. Spel Design. 
35, PICCADILLY, Manchester. 
89, BOLD STREET, Liverpool 
iverpoo! 
a aah LEVESON’S 


ILKLEY COUCHES. MAIL CARS 


AND 
PERAMBULATORS 
ARE UNEQUALLED 
FOR ELEGANCE, 
STRENGTH AND 
LIGHTNESS. 




















































Merlin 
Chairs. 








Self-propelling 
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Daintiest 
Dishes more 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


Delicious, and 

renders palatable 

»stherwise unap- 
petising food. 














PIQUANT, 
PLEASING. 
Sold in Bottles, 
6d., 1/- & 2/- each. 
Sole Proprietors : 
GoopaLt, BackHousE &Co. 
LEEDS. 




















"DUNIOP TYRES * 


FOREMOST ever since. 


Handsomely Illustrated Booklet,— 
“All About Dunlop Tyres for 
1899,” sent gratis and post free on 
application. 





The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co., Ltd., 
Alma Street, Coventry. 
160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 








5,000 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S 


XMAS HAMPERS. 


The ANNUAL APPEAL for SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
fund for providing a CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT, 
at the Guildhall (kindly granted by the Corporation), to 
RAGGED SCHOOL CHILDREN, and to supply Christmas 
Hampers, each containing a 2-lb. meat pie, a plum pudding, 
a substantial cake, gece of tea, and a parcel of sweets, 
to 5000 poor crippled children who are on the register of 
the R,S.U 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Little Cripples’ Christmas 
Fund, care of Mr. ALDERMAN AND SHERIFF TRELOAR, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.; or the MARQUIS OF NORTH- 
AMPTON. 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





Fascinating Flowers! 











Kelway’s 


LOVELY NEW 


Peonies 


NOW is the time to plant 


for flowering next year. 
The fashionable flower. 


OOO 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


“greatly admired and was much interested in 
the lovely and numerous varieties.”—Letter by 
command from Balmoral. 


— eee 





Varieties from 18/+ per dozen upwards ; the follow- 
ing are very strongly recommended :— 
“Collection D,” at <2 /= per dozen, 
including the most delicate colours and perfumed 
kinds. All are strong roots, which will thrive 
anywhere. Carriage paid for remittance with order. 





115 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 


KELWAY & SON, 


The Royal Horticulturists (Department N), 
LANGPORT, SOM. 


























RED WHITE » BLUE 





French Coffee. 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In Making, use Rather Less Quantity, it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


December 1899. 
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TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 





The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned /LL/ 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— t 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


F, TENNANT PAIN, * 


BELGIUM AND HOL 


Amsterdam . 


Antwerp ° e 


LAND 


KIOSKONDERNEMING. 
J. G. ROBBERS ; 
KIRBERGER & KESPER 
ee 


» Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 
and 30, Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 







Railway Station and Kiosks, 
62, Voorburgwal. 

Library. 

69, Place de Meir. 


Brussels ‘ L. ISTACE. 14, Galerie du Roi. 
” P. KATS 97, Rue Neuve. 
” DIETRICH & CO. . . . 52, Montagne de la Cour, 
7 : OFFICE CENTRALE GU ICHET 6s, 67, Rue de I’Ecuyer. 
The Hague . KIOSKONDERNEMING Railway Station Bookstall. 
9 A. ABRAHAM ‘ Oranjeplein, 82. 
Harlem KIOSKONDERNEMING. Railway Station Bookstall. 
Ostend CHAS. DE LANNOY & FILS Library. 


Rotterdam (Maas) 


” 


KIOSKONDERNEMING . 
NEDERLANDSCHE KIOSKEN 


Railway Station Bookstall. 
The Kiosques in the Town 


Spa ‘ é BRUCH MARECHAL Rue Neuve. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Bale FESTERSEN & CIE. Library. 

Berne SCHMID & FRANCKE . Railway Station. 

Geneva C. E. ALIOTH , Boulevard du Théatre and the Kiosques, 
” GEORGE & CO. 10, Corraterie, 

Lausanne TH. ROUSSY & CO. Rue du Bourg. 

Fe AGENCE DE JOURNAUX Railway Station. 

Lucerne GESCHW. DOLESCHAL Kapellplatz. 

* A. GEBHARDT Library, under the Schweitzerhof. 

Montreux C. B. FAIST Library. 
me F. & M. GAUTCHY Au Bon Marché. 

” E. SCHLESINGER . Library. 

St. Moritz Cc. B. FAIST Library. 

Territet E. SCHLESINGER . Library. 

Thun E. STAEMPFLI Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 

Vevey E. SCHLESINGER . . Library. 

Zurich . a i. a Kiosk Alpenquai. 

ITALY. 2 ' 

Florence CARLO PRATESI . " ° 15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
“ G. P. VIEUSSEUX . Library. (Station Bookstall. 
= B. SEEBER ‘ ° 20, Via Tornabuoni. 
se BOCCA FRATELLI. 8, Via Cerretani. 

Genoa . LUIGI CORSANEGO Station Library. 

Milan P. MARCO . ‘. Library, Railway Station Bookstall, 

Re OTTAVIO BERTUZZI Library, Piazzo Duomo. 

9% FRATELLI BOCCA. 21, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

* ° CESARE CASIROLI 2, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

Naples . DETKEN & ROCKOLL. Piazza de] Plebiscito. 

> G. VALETTI Station Library. 

Rome LOESCHER & CO. . 307, Via del Corso. 

” ROSSI, LUIGI . : . Kiosque in Piazza di Spagna. 

os BOCCA FRATELLI ° : Library, Via del Corso. 

- . A. HEATH WILSON 22, Piazza di Spagna. 

San Remo G. GANDOLFO. . ‘ ‘ 21, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 

8 ‘ R. VISETTI ‘ ‘ . ‘ 2, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 

Sorrento G. TRAMONTANO . Hotel Tramontano. 

Turin CARLO CLAUSEN . 19, Via di Po. 

iy ° ROUX &CO. . Galleria Subalpina. 

” ; POZZO BROS. . Railway Station Library. 

Venice . SEBASTIANO ZANCO Kiosque near San Marco. 

a . . GOBBO ZAGHIS ,. . . Railway Station Bookstall. 
ALGIERS L. RELIN . 1, Rue Dumont d’Urville. 
EGYPT, Etc. 

Cairo . G. G. ZACHARIA 





Library. 





NOTICE.—i/ there is any difficulty in obtaining the PaLL MALL Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, and 30, Rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be 


sent in Stamps of any Country. Any Single Number of the PALL Matt Gazette will be sent on receipt 
of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 
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TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 


> The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 














CONTINENTAL 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 





HUNGARY. 
Buda Pesth, ° ° WESTBAHNHOF , - 
” . . OSTBAHNHOF . 
GERMANY. 
Aix-la-Chapelle , . J. A. MAYER. . : 


- ° LIBRARY BARTH . 
” ° ° . GUS NEUMANN 
Baden-Baden . . , C. WILD . 
Berlin . r ‘ ‘ E. ILGES 

” . GEORG STILKE : 
And the principal Railway Stations 


Cologne ‘ . e - CC. A. NIESSEN 
” . P ° ° F. G. SCHMITZ 
Dresden C. TITTMAN . ‘ : 
” ° E. WEIGAND 
Ems ; L. J. KIRCHBERGER 
Frankfort-on-Main J. VATERNAHM 
Hamburg J. W. BASEDOW 
Hanover ° . THEO. SCHULZE . 7 
Heidelberg . ‘ ‘ F BANGEL & SCHMITT . 


Homburg v. d. H. ° 
Bad Schwalbach ° 
Stuttgart. F . 


F. SCHICK F d 
B. MAURER . P ° 
K. WITTWER . 

Wiesbaden . LUCKE ‘ . . 
JACOB LEVI . 
VAL. OEHNINGER. 


Wurzburg . ° e 


FRANCE. 
Aix-les-Bains MAISON MERMOZ 
Biarritz V. BENQUET 
” L. JUGAND ‘ 
Cannes. VICTOR PERRIER. 
” ° . F, ROBAUDY 
—."* . ° C. B, FAIST 
Dieppe . ‘ . COURSIERES FILS 
” ° . COLLIARD : ° 
Havre . 7 4 BOURDIGNON ‘ . 
Marseilles MME. DUMONT 
” H. BLANCARD 
Mentone VVE, C. MATHIEU 
Monte Carlo H. SINET . . ° 
Nice PIERRE BERTHELOT . 
” J. CASTELLANI 
vm LEVENT & CHEVALIER 
” ° GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 
Paris ° MME. VVE, TIMOTEI 
” ‘ e BRENTANO ° ° 
% ° ° “a BYRON LIBRARY . ° 
” ° GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 
" NEAL'S LIBRARY . 
» ‘ “ : ; THE CELTIC . 
And the principal Ki 
Royat MME, PUEL 
Trouville H. LEDUN : 
Vichy . GIROND BERNE 


REPRESENTATIVE: 


21, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 
and 30, Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Railway Station Bookstall, 


Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 

Elisenbrunnen, and 3, Holzgraben, 

8, Holzgraben, 

Leopoldplatz 

Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden. 

‘ 31, Dorotheenstrasse. : 

of Berlin. 

6, Domhof. 

Library, Hohestrasse. 

15, Pragerstrasse. 

RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer). 
Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

19-21, Brodschrangen. 

‘ 85, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station. 
5, Leopoldstrasse. 
Library. 

‘ Library. 

32, Friedrichstrasse, 
Station. 

Railway Station, 

The Colonnade. 

Library. 


and Railway 


Place du Revard. 
Place de la Mairie. 
3, Rue Mazagran. 
4, Rue d’Antibes. 
42, Rue d’Antibes. 
45, Rue d’Antibes, 
52, Grand Rue. 
14, Rue de la Barre, 
Librairie. 
Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 
17, Rue de Paradis. 
24, Rue St, Michel. 
Kiosque des Journaux. 
° 6, Rue de France, 
. 62, Rue Gioffredo, 
50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
48, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
14, Rue Castiglione. 
37, Avenue de |'Opéra, 
8, Rue Castiglione. 
° 224, Rue de Rivoli. 

148, ” ” 

37, Rue Marbeuf. 


. 


‘osques on the Paris Boulevards, and Railway Stations. 


Librairie du Parc Royal (Puy de Déme) 
+ 63, Rue des Bains. 
Place des 4 Chemins. 


Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throughout France. 


NOTICE.—// there is any difficulty in obtaining the PALL Matt Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, and 30, Rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies on receipt of 18. ad., which may be 
sent in Stamps of any Country, Any Single Number of the Patt Matt Gazette will be sent om receipt 
of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 
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Quaker Oats 


EAT LESS MEAT 

















“ Quaker Oats is a valuable nutritive preparation and deserves universal popularity. 
We are emphatic in our approval and recommendation of it.”—“ Health,” London, 


The British public seems to entirely agree 


Quaker with the above endorsement, and with the 
best medical authorities the world over, for 


ALEALERS 
(OF. Gwe article of daily diet is more universall wise 
J popular than is Quaker Oats INS 62 LB. 
Siri popular th | 62 LB 
ie It makes and keeps the nation healthier. PACKETS 


UAKER OATS is not only the best breakfast and supper dish in the world, but also makes 
delicious and whclesonie soups, puddings, custards, gruels, &c. Cereal Cook Book FREE 
QUAKER OATS, BASTCHEAP. LONDON, B.C. 

















EPTONIZED 
og of og oF x \ 


Most Delicious, Natritious, 
requiring no digestive effort. 
‘** Excellent, of great value.’’— Lancet. 


§ AVORY & MOORE, 1A. . naman 


THE SIMPLE GONSTRUCGIiWN OF =- = = 


SE Blick eMsdetler  copewriter 






















































References ali over the Kingdom. 


Enables it to do 
more work and 
better work in a 
given time and 
with less effort 
than can be ac- 
complished on 
any other ma- 
chine. Its sim- 


= 





plicity also.makes 
it both cheap and 


. — - durable. Send 
No.5 - = = = £7 10s. net and cash. . 

No. 7 (as shown) - - £10108. ~ for List No. 190, 
New Literary K yooard Now Ready. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CoO., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. London Depot: 9, CHEAPSIDE. 
London Agencies: T. TURNER, 44, Holborn Viaduct; T. DIXON, 195, Oxford Street. 
































WILL NOT POLISHING A 
FINGER- PLEASURE! 
STEPHENSON’S 
GLENDENNING’S FURNITURE 


BEEF AND MALT WINE CREALI. 


Contains elements to strengthen, 
nourish, and sustain, being com- 
sed of fine Alto Douro Port, 
eef Jelly,and Malt Extract,which 
romotes digestion. Try a sample 
or 2s. Supplied by chemists and 
wine merchants at 3s. 9d. and 2s., 
or from Glendenning & Sons,Ltd. 
67,Shaftesbury Avenue, London,& 
St.Mary’sPlace, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


IT BUILDS YOU UP. 





PEERLESS CARPET By. CLOTH 1 7 for Cleaning 
STEPHENSON BROS., BRADFORD. 





























Makes Contented Cooks. 



































NATIONAL INCORPORATED WAIFS’ ASSOCIATION 


(“DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES”) 
Has saved from misery and placed out in life 38,605 Waifs and Strays. 
10,660 have been successfully Emigrated. 
No really Destitute Child has ever been refused Free Admission] 





Treasurer: WILLIAM FOWLER, Esa. 
CHAIRMAN OF CounciIL: HOWARD WILLIAMS, Eso. 
Banners : LONDON & SOUTH-WESTERN BANK; anp PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE & CO. 


MARTELL’S sae 
THREE STAR 
ame, BRAN DY} 


NESTLE'S. 
THE BEST OF 
BUTTER - “se OTCH it ms &, FOOD ; 


The CE eee Re Celeron). INVALUABLE FOR BABIES | 
b % es IN THE TIME OF WEANING, rf 
































Sample Tin and Pamphlet, with Testimony of 
maces Seatlens. Aatastiion, its Net plica 
H. NESTLA, 48, Cannon Street, , 


PRINTED BY HAZELL, WATSON, AND VIWERY, LD., LONDON AND AYLESBURY. 


























